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OHAPTBE I. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 


Statement showmg the Area^ Population and Divisional Charges, 


Taluk, 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 
according to 
tlie census of 
1891. 

, Designation of 
Divisional Officer and 

1 iiis kead-quarter 

1 station. 

Mangalore ' 

Ooondapoor ... • ... i 

Udipl 

620 

612 ' 
787 

278,908 

, 120,268 
. 253,717 

I C Deputy Collector 
t (Mangalore). 

1 Head Assistant Col- 
3 lector (Ooondapoor) . 

Total ... 

1,399 

873i986 


Kasaragod 

TJ ppinangadi 

1,032 

951 

’280,659 

118,807 

1 Deputy Collector 

J (Pnttdr). 

Total ... 

1,983 

399A66 


Amindivi Islands 

... 

3,722 


Grand Total 

8,902 

1,066,081 



The area of the South Oanara district is 3,902 square miles, and 
4here are only five districts iu the presidency of a smaller extent. 
It consists of five G-ovemment taluks, and a small group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, known as the Amindivis, is also attached 
to it. The area of these islands has not keen ascertained by the 
Survey department. Kasaragod is the largest taluk and has also 
the greatest population. The district is divided, for purposes of 
revenue administration, into three charges or divisions, each charge 
being under the direct control of a Divisional oflBcer. The Puttur 
Deputy Collector’s charge, which consists of the taluks of Kdsara- 
g6d and Uppinangadi, is the largest of the three both. in area 
and in population. The Head Assistant Collector’s 'division is 
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mucli smaller in extent, but it has nearly as many inhabitantB, 
The head-quarter Deputy Collector’s division is placed in charge of 
the Assistant Collector; when there is one of sufficient stndinag. 


Statement showing the Variation in Population letween 1881 and 1891 . 


Taluk. 

1891. 

1881. 

Increase. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Percentage 
of increase 
between 1871 
and 1881. 

Amindivi Islands. 
Coondapoop 
Kasaragod 
•Mtangalore 

Udipi 

Uppinangadi 

''3,722 

120,268 

280,659 

278,908 

253,717 

118,807 

. 

3,672 
115,113 
243,881 
249,049 
237,432 . 
110,367 

50 

5,155 

36,778 

29,859 

16,285 

8,440 

1*36 

4'48 

15-08 

11-99 

6-86 

7'65 

1- 23 

9-57 

4-10 « 

2- 53 

'2-46 « ' 

Total ... 

1,056,081 

959,614 

9e,d67 

10*06 

1 

4*48 


* Incjluding Amindiyi Islands. •• 


The early censuses of Canara cannot be utilized here, as tl:\g 
district then" included what is now North, Canara, and the figures 
cannot be separated until the census of 1866, when the population 
was 839,688. At the census of 1871 it had risen to 918,362 and 
in 1881 it was 959,514. 

The population of South Canara on the 26th. February 1891 
was 1,056,081, and there are cmly five districts in the presidency 
which have a smaller population. Of the several taluks in the 
district, Easaragod contains the highest number (280,659) of in- 
habitants. Mangalore comes next and Udipi follows close. Uppi- 
nangadi has the smallest number of inhabitants, though it is much 
larger in e:?:tent than either Mangalore or Udipi.- 

The population of the district has increased since 1881 by 96,567 
or 10*06 percent. .This is equivalent to an annual increment of 
0*96 per cent. Between 1871 and 1881 the population increased 
by only 4*48 per cent. ; this low rate of increase must be ascribed 
to the great famine, for though South Canara is outside the actual 
famine area, yet the effect of high prices would be felt there. Aa 
regards the decade 1881-1 891, South Canara shows a lower rate 
of increase than most districts. The average for the presidency is 
. 15*58, but for the non-famine districts it is only 12*85 per cent* 
In the neighbouring district of Malabar the advance was 12 T 6 
per cent., but in North Canara it was only 5*81 per cent. 

The rate of increase varied a good deal in the different taluks, 
ran^ng from 15*08 per cent, in Kdsaragod to 1*36 per cent, in the 
Amindivi Islands. The population of the latter, however, is small, 
and the absence of a few hundred sailors would affect the per- 
centage considerably. Of the actual taluks, Ooondapoor shows an 
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increase of only 4'48 per cent., and tins approximates to the rate 
of advance in the adjoining district of Iforth Canara. The rate 
of increase advances as we go south, attaining the maximum in 
Kasaragod. Assuming the rate of increase in the current decade 
to he the same as in the past, the population on the 26th February 
of each year will be as follows : — 


Year. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


Population, 

1 , 066,230 

1 , 076,480 

1 , 086,830 

1 , 097,280 

1 , 107,820 


Year, 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Population. 

1 , 118,470 

1 , 129,220 

1 , 140 , 080 . 

1 , 161,040 

1 , 162,100 


StatemeM showing the Density of 
each taluk. 


Taluk. 

Humber of 
persons to the 
square mile. 

Ooondapoor 

235 

Kasaragod 

272 

Mangalore 

* 450 

Udipi 

; 322 

Uppinangadi 

125 

Total ... 

271 


There are 271 persons to the square mile, the average for the 

presidency, exclusive of the 
Agency Tracts, being 281. The 
density is highest in Mfimgalore, 
and it is fairly high in TJdipi. It 
is lowest in Uppinangadi, and 
this is due to the fact that more 
than one-half of the taluk is 
covered with forest. Taking the 
district as a whole, there are 2‘3^6^ 
acres to each inhabitant, the 
average for the presidency being 
2*27 acres. In Ponn^ni ajid 
Kumbakonam, whicb are the ino^ 
densely populated taluks in the 
whole presidency, the extent of land available for each individnal 
is only about half an acre. The question of the pressure of the 
people on the agricultural land is discussed in Chapter IX. 

The total number of occupied 
houses is 189,584, and there-are on 
an average 5*57. persons to each 
house, the average for the pre- 
sidency being 5*31. The statistics 
for the different taluks do not 
present any striking differences. 
In the Amindivi Islands, however, 
there are only 4*50 inmates to 
each house. The subj oined .state- 
ment shows the nature of the 
roofs of houses and other build- 
iiigs, such as schools, shops, 
temples, cart-stands, &c. 


Statement shonnng the mimber of 
Occujpied Bouses. 


Taluk. 

Number 

of 

oeeupied 

houses. 

Average 
number of 
inmates 
per occu- 
pied house. 

Amindivi Is- 

827 

4*50 

lands. 



Coondapoor ... 

22,266 

5-40 

Kasaragod . . . 

50,890 

5‘52 

Mangalore ... 

48,982 

6-69 

Udipi 

45,116 

6-62 

Uppinangadi,.. 

21,503 

6*53 

Total ... 

189,684 

6-67 
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' 

Tiled. 

Terraced. 

Thatched. 

Total. 

Percent- 
age of 
thatched. 

Houses (occupied and 
•unoccupied). 

, 

5,438 

2 . 

190,214 


97-22 

Other buildings ... 

3,114 

12 

28,122 

31,248^"' 

90-00 

Total ... 

* 8,563* 

14 

218,336 

226,902 

96-22 


Thatcked houses form 97 22 per cent, of the total number of 
dwellings, while the proportion in 1871 was nearly 99 per cent. 
There has thus been a slight improvement in the twenty years. 
If should be explained, however, that the statistics of 1871 relate 
to ^occupied houses only, while those of 1891 include all dwelling 
houses whether occupied or not ; and, as unoccupied houses are 
generally inferior buildings, it follows that the improvement is 
really greater than that indicated by the above figures. Thatched 
houses are much more common on the west coast of the presi- 
dency than elsewhere, hut this fact, by no means, indicates want 
of wealth. In Beilary and Anantapur, for example, only 28 per 
cent, of the houses are thatched, while in Malabar and Oanara the 
]^roportion is 97 per cent. ; yet the latter districts are most certainly 
richer than the former. The great preponderance of thatched 
houses on the west Coast is largely due to the custom which 
reserved that kind of roof for temples and the dwellings of Brah- 
mans. As this restriction becomes relaxed, we may expect a large 
addition to the number of tiled buildings, for there is a consi- 
derable local industry in the manufacture of tiles. 

The annexed table gives the detailed statistics for each taluk 
and municipality. 
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Siatement showing the FopuJation of Towns, * 


Town. 

Population. 

Variation. 

Percent- 
age of 
variation. 

1891. 

1881. 

Mangalore 

40,922 

32,099 

"" ' +n,823;: ■ 

+ 27-49 

Udipi 

7,272 1 





There are only two towns in the district, viz., Mangalore and 
XTdipi. The former contained 40,922 inhabitants in 1891 and the 
latter 7,272. Since 1881 the population of Mangalore has increased 
by 27*49 per cent., or at a rate considerably higher than that for 
the whole district. The limits of XJdipi have been changed since 
1881, and the exact population enumerated in that year within 
the present limits is not known. . Mangalore is the j)ort not only 
of the district, but also of a part of Mysore and Ooorg, from 
which places it receives coffee for shipment to Europe. The Basel 
Lul^heran Mission has established weaving and ‘tile factories in the 
town, and in the latter industry the missionaries have had local 
imitators. These industries have no doubt attracted population 
from* the rural districts and the .high rate of increase must be 
ascribed in part to this cause. 

The urban po;fulation of the district is 48,194 or 4*56 per cent, 
of the total, which is less than the proportion in any other district. 
The average for the whole presidency is 9*56 per cent. Statistics 
of the religion of the urban population are given in Chapter II. 

The total number of inhabited villages is 1,286, and there are 
five uninhabited. Ifc must be remembered in considering thc^se 
statistics that a village in Canara simply means- the area lying 
within certain limits and does not necessarily connote any cluster 
of houses ; for in Canara as in Malabar the population chiefly 
live on their homesteads, and there are but few collections of 
dwellings so close together as to constitute a street. 

The. distribution of the inhabited villages, according to popula- 
tion groups, is. shown in the following statement : — 


Village^ classified by Fopulaik 
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CHAK I. 
Villages. 


dumber of persons 
in 1,000 living in 
each class of town or 
village. 


Percentage of towns 
and villages in 
each group. 


Population. 


South 

Canara. 


South 

Canara. 


Total 


* Exclusive of the Agency Tracts. 

jtdation of a town and village is 820 , tte ave 
square' miles, and the mean distance betww 
These fignxes are all above the average tor ti 
■e is considerable variation from talnk to t^nk. 

fnr mM'de enumerated; in South Canara. , 


Immigration 

AND 

Emigration. 


Humber 

per 

million. 


Males, 


Total. 


A. District of enumeration-— 
South Canara .... 

Total k 

B. Contignous districts, &o.- 
(a) In same province— 
^ Malabar 

ToTAL,(a) 

(h) In other provinces- 
Mysore 
Horth Canara 
Coorg 

Total (fe) 
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SUUsUgs of Bh^th~2^lace for j^eoph enumerated in South €anara — coiit, GHAP. L 


Birtli-place. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

bTumber * 
per 

million. 

C. Eernote districts andl states 
of same province — 

I. British territory 

II. Feudatory sta^s 

220 

1,314 -'i 
160 

603 

60 


Total C 

2,337 

v..Jf474;: 

863 

S,213 ■ 

D, Provinces and' states iii 
India — 

I. British territory 

11. Feudatory states 

1,348 

834 

‘ 1,091 ' 
704 

v :i ■ 257'/ 
\ ;,-.130 


Total B 

2,182 

1,795 

887 

2,066 

E. Countries in Asia beyond 
India — 

I. Adjacent to India ... 
IL Remote from India ... 

58 

1 86 

■'* 

57 

80 

1 

[.■„ ,"■■■ ■■'O. 

55 

81 

Total E ... ! 

144 

187 

7''. 

136 

F. Foreign countries — 

Europe .... ^ ... 

Africa* ^ 

Australasia , ... 

1 

110 

4 

^ 1 

1 

86 

3 i 
1 

24 

1 


Total F ... 

.116 

90 

25 

109 

G. Birth-place not returned 

181 

76 

55 


Total G ... 

% 131 

76 

65 

... 

Grand Total , . . 

1,056,081 

510,937 1 

645,144 

1,000,000 


RATION ’ 
AND 


Natives of South Cmara enumerceted ehewhere. 


Enumerated, 


Total. , Males. Females.. 


In contiguous districts- 
Ooorg 

Alalabar 


ElsewKere ‘ 


Orand Total 


12,432 

8,907 

8,525 

1,301 

997 

804 

13,783 

9,904 

8,829 

1,883 

1,235 

648 

15,6X6 

11,139 

4,477 


II, 


B 
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■ The statistics of birth-place coliected at the census are nscM 
in determining the extent of migration to and from each district 
■There is very little immigration into South Canara, for no lo=.s than 
98-92 per cent, of the people enumerated ui the district vtere bom 
in it. Of the immigrants, 6,658, or 0-63 per cent, of the total 
popnlation, are from adjoining districts or states, and ye thiy have 
99 55 per cent, of the population returned as born in the district or 
in adjoining tracts. The proportion of the population ^ 

remote districts of the presidency,' or in othef parts of Imya, is 0 43 
per cent., wHch leaves" only 0-02 per cent, as commg from Other 
countries. The statistics of emigrants from South Canara are not 
complete as the returns of Mysore and other provinces and states, 
except Ooorg, do not give information for any smaller area than the 
province as a whole. Taking, however, the figui-es that are avail- 
able, we find that 15,616 natives of South Canara were enumerated 
in other districts or states of Madras or in Ooorg. Of these 13, 
or about 88 per cent., were enumerated in the adjoimng districts 
or states, as many as 12,432 being found in Ooorg %lone. Tins 
little province sends to South Canara only. 162 individu^s, so 
that there is some real migration from South Canara into Ooorg._ 
Among tlie emigrants, males preponderate, wliicK shows el early 
.that the emigration is one of laboun The majority of these are 
labourers,, on the coffee plantations in Ooorg, and they return to 
th eir native villages every year after the crop is taken. . "We may , 
therefore, conclude that there is hardly any immigration into South 
Canara, but that theru is a slight emigration of a , temporary 
character into the adjacent province of Ooorg. This emipation is 
probably greater than appears from the figures, as the coffee season 
of 1891 was an early one and many of the labourers had returned 
to their homes before the date of the census. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EELIQION,- CASTE AND LANGEACE. 


The annexed taWe shows the distriontion of the population in 
each taluk according to religion. Taking the district as a whole, 
81 '68 per cent, are Hindus and 10' 60 per cent, arc Musalmans, 
Christians form 6*75 per cent, of the total population, while the 
proportion of Jains is slightlj under one pef cent. South Canara 
contains a much lower proportion of Hindus than any other district 
except Malabar, while the proportion -of Musalmans is higher only in 
Kurnool, Madras and Malabar. Christianity has been long estab- 
lished in this district, and its adherents are numerous, no less than 
71,259 persons being follow^ers of this faith. Only tliree districts — 
Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly — contain a largor number of 
Christians. More than op-C-third of the" Jains of the presidency 
arc found in South Canara. There are 67 persons under the head 
of ‘others,’ of whom 48*^ are Brahmos, 15 are P4rsis and 3 are 
Buddhists. The -remaining one individual made no return of his 
religion. The propoidions in the different taluks present striking 
differences. The inhabitants of the Amindivi Islands are all 
followers of the faith of Isldm. Elsewhere the* Hindus largely 
predominate ; the proportion is lowest in K&samgod and Mangalore, 
and in the former the Musalinans form 20*21 per cent., while the 
proportion of Christians in the latter is as Ingh as 14*93 per cent. 
Kdsaragod borders closely on Malabar, and Mangahue contains 
the head-quarters of more than one' mission. In the Coondapoor 
taluk, on the other hand, which is farthest removed from Malabar, 
nearly 93 per cent, of the people belong to the Hindu religion. 
Jains are found in every taluk of South Canara except the 
Amindivi Islands, but their numbers axe large only in Mangalore, 
. tJdipi and TJppinangadL 
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Increase x^er cent, since 1881. 


Hindus 
Mu sal mans 
Christians 
Jains 


Total Population 


8T7 

19-57 

22-41 

1-54 

10-06 


CHAP. IT. 
Eeligion. 

Statistics of 
Heiigion. 


The Hindus have not increased so fast as the total population, 

and this is no doubt partly due to 
the fact that they are relatively 
most numerous in those taluks in 
which the general rate of increase 
was lowest ; but there can be little 

doubt that they have also lost 

some of their number tlirough con- 
^version to’ Isl^m or Christianity, fox the followers of these two 
faiths have advanced at a much higher rate than the rest of the 
population. This question is discussed in the Madras Census Eeport ^ 
of 1891, and the conclusion there arrived at is that some 4,000 
Hindus were converted to the creed of Muhammaid during the 
ten years. The conversions to Christianity may be put at between 
4,000 and 5,00*0. The Jains have hardly advanced at all; this 
fact suggests the conclusion that they are graduaUy forsaking their 
religion for Hinduism or Christianity. 

The Hindus in South Canara are mostly members of the Saiva of 
sect. The Vaishnavites constitute only 11 per cent, and the Mddh- ^ 
vas 4 per cent. The proportion of the latter sect, however, is the 
highest in the presidency, and the district al^o contains the largest 
absolute number of Madhvas. The town of TJdipi contains their 
chief math. 


Sects of lEndus. 


Sect. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females.' 

Percent- | 
age. 

Samtes ... , 

720,295 

346,953 

373,342 

83*51 

Vaishnavites 

97,621 

45,590 

52,031 

11-32 

Madhvas 

35,151 i 

17,404 

17,747 

4*07 

Lingayats 

701 

427 

274 

0-08 

Others (including not stated) . . , 

8,805 

3,751 

5,054 

i-02 

Total 

862,573 

414,125 

448,448 

100*00 


■The progress made by each of these sects during the last two 
decades cainnot be determined with any degree of accuracy, as a very 
large number of Hindus did not return their sect at the two earlier 
enumerations. Of the 8,^05 persons who appear under the head of 
‘othersr’ 992 made no return of sect ; of the remainder, • 7,653 
persons have returned their sect (or had it returned for 'them) as 
Bhhtdrddhikas or devil-worshippers, 41 are Sdktis, 81 have returned 
their caste name as their sect, and 38 are said to be Daivdrddhikas 
or worshippers of god. If devil-worship were to be accepted as a 
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CHAP. II. 
Eelig-ion. 

Sects of 
Chdstians, 


sect, it would include fully three-fourths of the population of the 
district, for the Bhdtas play a much more important part in the 
religious life of the people than do Siva and Vishnu. 

The subjoined statement shows the sects of the Christian popu- 
lation:— . ‘ 

Christum Sects. 


Sect., 

1891. 

1881. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. ^ 

Males. 

Females-. 

Baptist 

■* 1 

1 





Cliuroli of England ... 

101 

69 

42 

71 

44 

27 

Episcopalian... 

4 

2 

2 

' .... 


... 

Free Church of Scot- 

2 

2 

... 




land. 







Lutheran 

4,264 

2,113 

2,15F 

34 

20 

14 

Presbyterian 

61 

26 

25 

14 

V 9 

■ 5 

Protestant 

60 

30 

30 

3,320 

1,644 

1,676 

Roman Catholic 

68,678 

32,937 

33,741 

54,660 

27,277 

27,383 

Syrian 

48 

i 26 

22 

i 

1 

i 

Unsectarian ... 

9 

■■ '5- 

4 



*». ■ 

Wesley%n 

7 

2 

5 

2 

**’ 1 

i '1 

. Not stated 

S4 

22 : 

12 

113 

61 

52 

Total *... 

71,2'69 

35,225 

36,034 

58,216 

29,057 

29,168 


In 1881 as many as 3,320 persons were shown under the vague 
head of ‘Protestant,’ but in 1891 only 60 persons returned it as their 
sect. The figures for the two years cannot, therefore, be compared 
in detail, but taking all the Protestant sects together and ‘distri- 
buting the ‘ Not stated ’ ratably between Protestants and Koman 
Catholics, we get the following results : — 


Sect. 

1891. 

:,1881.\;-- 

Increase. 

Percentage 

of 

increase. 

Roman CatboHc 

66, no 

54,766 

"'''''--A 

4 11,944 

4 21*81 

Protestant 

4,549 1 

: 3 , 449 ;; 

4 3,100 

4 3p89 ‘ 

Total 

71,259 


4 13,044 

4 22‘41 


It win he seen that the Protestants haTe increased faster than 
the Roman Catholics, hut their absolute number is still very small. 

The Roman Catholics' constitute 93-62 per cent, of the total 
number of Christians, the proportion for the presidency boinar only 
66-12 per cent. . . : 
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The distribution of Christians by^raoe is shown in the following* 
table : — 


Race. 

Total. 

Raman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Foreign ... 

153 

. 

39 

114 

Eurasian ... ... 

204 

1 181 

23 

Native . ' ... 

’?0,902 

66,480 

4,412 

Total 

yi,259 

66,710 

4,549 


No less than 99 per cent, are natives. It will also be seen that 
a largo proportion of foreigners belong to one or other of the Pro- 
testant sects, while the majority of Eurasians and Native Christians 
are Roman Catholics. 

Of the two towns in the districtj" Mangalore alone is of any size. 

The distribution 
of its population 
according to re- 
ligion is shown 
in the marginal 
statement. The 
proportion of 
Hindxis is con- 
siderably lo'vfer 
and that of 
Musalmans and 
Christians higher 
than the proportions for the district as a whole. These figures 
show clearly' that Musalmans and Cliristians are more partial to 
town-life than Hindus, a feature which is observed throughout the 
presidency. 

The subjoined statement shows the names of the various castes 
returned at the census of 1891 and the number of persons who 
returned each. The classification of the castes is based on their 
traditional occupation or origin, but it must, not be regarded as 
final, nor can it be assumed that every name which appears in the 
list is that of a real, separate and distinct caste. ^There are 49 
names which are left unclassified owing to absence of information 
about them. Some of these are probably the names of foreign 
eastes distorted by the enumerators in their attempt to transliterate 
them into their own vernacular. . ■ # 

The largest caste is the Billava, which has a strength of 
125,663. The Erdhmans come next witlj 95,739, the most im- 
portant sections of them being the Sdrasvats, Shivallis, Haviga 
and Kotas. Then come the Mdppillas (90^000X Bants (70,000), 


Religion. 

Population. 

Percentage. 

Hindus ' 

23,398 

67-18 

Musalmans ... ; 

7,584 

18-53 

Christians ... 

9,845 

24-06 ■ 

Jains 

. 36 

0-09 

■■ ■ ■■■ 

15 

0-03 

Buddhists/.,. 

3 

0-01 

Brahmos ' 

40 

0-10 

Not stated * ... 

1 

0-00 

Total ... 

40,922 

100-00 
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Nddavas, who axe closely alKed to the Bants (39,000), Gaudas 

(43.000) , Mogers (31,000), Ktunhdras or potters (27,000), Mardthis 

(26.000) , Tiyyans (24,000), Kammd-las (22,000), Halopaiks 

(22.000) , D^vadigas (19,000), Nayars (15,000), Kudubis (11,000), 
Ganigas (11,000), and Kolaydns (10,000). That interesting tribe, 
the Koragas, numbers only 4,355. Of the Native Christians, 
70,641 have returned their caste as such, while of the remaining 
261, as many as 240 are. Brdhmans. 


CasteSf Tribes and Races, 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agric%lturishj formerly military 




and dominant, , 

*„ 



Agamudaiyan ... ... ... 

3 

2 

1 

Are ... ... ... 

1,906 

993 

913 

ErMi ... ... •. 

1 

1 

» 

Jangira ... 

1 

1 

».4 

Kodagan or Goorgi ... 

•? 

7 

. ’2,674 

Ksbatriya 

5,295 . 

2,621 

Lanbekara 

1 

1 


Marathi 

26,921 

12,642 

13,279 

bfaystr .»• ... 

13,388 

7,571 

7,817 

Fondala* ... ... ... 

161 

84 

77 

Eajput 

266 

159 

. 87 

Kaju or Eazu ... 

3 

3 

* 

SamantaB. ... ... 

12 

11 

1 

Servegara 

4,938 

* 2,359 

2,579 

7dj.6kara 

104 

53 

51 

Yelaina 

6 

8 

3 

Vilyakara 

240 

■129 

111 

Agriculturists, 



. 

Bildlikara 

596 I 

307 

289 

Banta 

70,004 

34,406 

35,598 

Dakhni 

7 

4 1 

3 

Gaiti ... • 

863 

417 i 

446 

Gauda 

42,624 

21,818 

20,706 

Haladava * ... . ... . 

171 

82 ! 

89 

Halavakki 

11 

7 

4 

Hauaba ... ... ••• 

144 

69 

75 

Harekjira ... .j. 

1 

1 


Jain • ... ... ... 

9,366 

4,856 ' 

4,509 

Kl&miiti , 

6 

1 

5 

Kdpii 

‘ 388 

213' 

175 

Malava .»« .*• 

8,042 

. 1,482 

1,560 

Mddamane ... ... 

1,308 

536 

772 

Nddava 

, 38,607 

18,334 

20,273 

Nagarilti ' ,,, ... ... ... 

14 

9 

5 

Pdlayan ... ... ... 

7 

2 

5 

Kadd^ru ... 

107 

58 

49 

Bajapuri t., ... ... 

8,936 

4,398 

4,538 

Sddra ... * ... ,.t 

78 

63 

16 

Telaga ... • ' ■ ... 

394 

178 

216 

Takkaliga 

1,024 

558 

466 

Vollala .... 

378 

214 

164 
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Castes, Tribes mi Races — eont. 


Caste, tribe or race. 


Total. 

Hales. 

Pemales, 

Cattle-hreeders, Graziers, 

Eruman 


1,207 

539 

668 

Gauala ... 


2 

2 


Gdpila 


8 

-5 

.3 

Kondi ... ... 


2 

1 

1 

S&bali 


1 

1 

,,, 

Yallaba ... ... 

... 

19 

■6 

13 

Yemmemdriyava ... ... 


2 

2 

... 

Field Labo urers^ 





Adiyan ... 

... 

60 

19 

31 

Bdndiguldma 


617 

228 

389 ! 

Battad^a 


38 

17 

21 

Bhaira 

... 

3,618 ^ 

1,632 

1,881 

Chalavadi ... ... 


18 

7 

11 

Charava 


8 

4 

4 

Cheruman ... ... *... 


7,742 

s.m 

3,998 

Garasa ... ... . ... 


43 

. 19 

24 

Godddra ... 


9 

1 

8 

Hasala ... 


680 

854 

326 

Holeya ... 


107,806 

49,016 

58,790 

KiLsa ... 


10,479 

3,632 

6,847 

Mala ... 


31 

14 

17 

Mera ... 


776 

290 

485 * 

Moyili* ... 


6,131 

8,018 

3,113 

Palli or Vanniyaa ... ... 

... 

’ 8 

5 

3 

Paniyan 


13 

9 

4 . 

Panji 


62 

' ' 25 

27 

Paraiyan 


i 48 

42 

6 

Polta 


288 

140 

148 

Banyadava 


742 

302 

440 

Tigala 


240 

115 

! 125 

V’dttuvan ... 


370 

184 

186 

Forest and Hill Tribes, 


1 



Bhil 

... 

23 

23 


Eadukonkani 

... 

57 

34 

23 

Koraga 


4,366 

2,010 

2,346 

Kudiya ... 


4,766 

2,410 

2,346 

Kudubx 


10,667 

5,354 

5,303 

Mavilan 


60 

23 

27 

Modikan 


4 

4 


Savara 

... 

473 

233 

*240 

Friests, • 





Brahmans — 





Acharya 


14 

7 

7 

Andhra 


42 

26 

16 

Aravattu vakkalu 


63 

22 

31 

Ashtasahasram 

• t • 

17 

11 

6 

Badaganadn 


17 

6 

11 

Baraddsikara * 


217 

106 

112 

Brahaoharanam . 


48 

30 

18 

Brahman ... 


67 

32 

• 25 

Ohittapavana * 


1,491 

A'' : 

701 

790 


^ Moyilis are temple -servants. There has been, some confusion with M^iyilas* 
who are Malay alam agricultural labourers. / 


n. 
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Priests — cont, 


nans — cont, 

lasta 

ivida 

ada 

Jarati 

ira 

mm©. 

inanj 

ndavara 

•radi 

.mataka 

mkanasta 

)ta 

kptir 


alapura 

isYata 

ralli 

trta 

''aislinava 


tama 


ToIAL BBiHMANS 


Pevotees, 


Temple^ Servants, 




SOUTH CANABA. 


CmteSj 

Trihes and Maces — cont. 

Caste. 

Caste, tribe OP race. 

Total. ] 


00 £0 CO to Ot fcO 
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Castes^ Tribes and Maces — ebnt. 


Females. 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 



Temple Servants — cont. 






Podnval ... *... 

834 

400 

424 

251 


SatAni 

70 

40, 

30 

12 


Slanika : ... - ■' ■... . - ... ,■ ■ ■ . 

4,639 

2,349 

2,290 

533 

4 

— IlWHi 

Variyan 

64 

34 

30 

5,597 

inj. 


Astrologers and Physicians, 




8 


Kanisan 

1,213 

606 

607 

14 


Vaidya 

20 

8 

12 

789 






1,368 


Musicians and Ballad-reciters, 




170 






1,562 

■ 

BhatrAjn 

5 

4 

1 

5,690 

. 

M^lakkaran 

2S8 

131 

157 

65 


Pnrnsa ... ... ... ♦ ... 

869 

128 

143 

26 


Sappaliga 

2,156 

997 

1,159 

21 

' 1 

•VadyakAra 

1 

1 


76 


VAlagadava 

11 

2 ' 

9 

164 

f!| 





7 

MBm' InHHi 

Dancers and Singers, 




280 






14,745 

' 

Dakkera ... ... ... ... 

26 

10 

16 

14,788 

’ll 

KalAvanta ... 

82 

31 

51 

8 

<11 * 

Parvatikara 

3 

3 


29 

HHKt' ..‘HHnHH 

PatramAla * ... 

9 

4 

5 

437 

'im 

•Sani 

8 

2 

1 

7 

60 

1 • 

Traders, 




39 

i' OQ' "■ 


Balija ... ... 

298 

155 

143 

JSO 

W 

Banajiga ... ... ‘ 

848 1 

457 

391 

Zuo 

m 

Baniya 

1 

1 



— MiBi'aMa— — 

Bdra 

6 

2 

4 

48,104 

i'l: 

Ghetti 

667 

323 

344 



G5pti 

18 

18 




GniJara ... 

37 

32 

5 

101 

5 

Kavarai 

21 

11 

10 


» 

Khoja 

1 

1 


6 

a 

Kdmati . 

46 

26 

*' 20 


m 

Labbai 

49 

49 



if ' 

Manisarkara 

4 

2 

2 


ii' 

Mappilia ... ... ... 

90,345 

44,662 

45,683 

**• 

■>; 

MAman 

79 

64 

^ 15 

1 

>■§ ' 

Na-vayat ... 

2,104 

1,366 

738 

... 

if ' 

Nimiskara 

67 

32 

35 

... 

i 

Vaisya 

424 

222 

202 

2 

9 

H ' 

Yani ’ ..1 ... 

3,278 

1,569 

1,709 



Carriers, 






Lambadi ... 

26 

25 

1 

59 

2 

‘'ll 

Goldsmiths, 




10,517 


Akkasale ... ,,, ... 

8,667 

4,122 

4,445 

114 


Ponnasetti 

243 

123 

120 

539 


Sonar 

1,413 

• 677 

736 

102 

' 1 ® 

Tattan ... ... ... ... . ... 

607 

2G7 

240 

11 
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CHAP. 11. 
Caste. 


CftsieSf Tribes and Maces — cont. 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ArtisaiiU^ 




Kammala 

22,470 

10,653 

11,817 

Silpi 

45 

24 

21 

Tagaradava ... 

n 

7 

4 

Barbers, 

Hajam ... ... ... ... 

1,776 

873 

903 

Kaviitiyan 

339 

165 

174 

Kelasi or Kshanraka ... 

2,304 

1,130 

1,174 

Mangala ... . ... 

2 

2 

... 

Havudiya 

146 

73 

75 

YelakkattalaTan 

70 

34 

36 

BlaclcsmitJis, 




Kammara ... ... 

1,671, 

694 

«77 

Kollan 

436 

218 

220 

Carpenters^ Masons and Tnmers, 




Ayiri ... 

24 

11 

13 

Badige* ... ... 

24 

13 

11 

Cbarddi ... ... ... ... 

808 

835 

473 

Cheptegara ... ... ... 

1,286 

611 

675 

Grttdigara ... ... ... 

687 

2?9 

308 

Kallnkotti 

83 

36 

47 * 

K<5Iayan ... ... ... 

10,071 

4,878 

5,193 

M4si^ ... ... 

202 

82 

120 

Mnwari 

687 

268 

319 

Tao*olian 

256 

117 

139 

tfralx ... 

4' 

2 

2 

Brass and Copper Smiths, 


1 


Bdgara ... ... 

16 

7 i 

8 

Kauchtigara 

133 

70 

63 

Mdsari ... 

28 

21 

7 

Tailors. 




Chimpiga 

62 

28 

24 

Barji 

107 

70 

37 

Namd4v ... ... 

9 

4 

6 

X^pagarti 

6 

3 

3 

Or ainAP archers and Confectioners, 




Kndlnkara 

1,648 

789 

759 

Pennegara ... ... ... 

. 164 

SI 

83 

Werners^ Oalenderers a/nd Dyers, 
Atakari. ... ... 

22 

11 

11 

Bannagara ... ... 

4 

3 

1 

Bilimagga ... ... 

41 

18 

23 

D^'vanga 

267 

130 

127 

tladSi ... ^.#1. ft## *ff ... 

? > , i, 

3,924 

1,913 

2,011 


♦ ‘ Badige ’ is simply Canarese iox a carpenter j there is no caste of that name. 
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Cades, Tribes and Eaoes — feoiit. 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Weaver Sy Calender ers and Dyers — 




oont. * 




Nagalika ... 

1 

1 

: ..r : 

Patt^gara • 

3 * 

2. 

1 

Sale 

6,239 

. . 2,512 

2,727 

Seniyan 

4 

2 

2 

WasTieTmen, 




Agasa 

6,633 

2,665 

2,868 

DWbi 

406 

208 

198 

Madivala 

1,647 

■ 805 

842 

Nekkara ... ... ^ ... 

676 

* 285 

290 

Pariyata* 

292 

162 

140 

Bajaka 

* 11 

6 

5, 

Vannan 

1,372 

657 

715 

Veluttedan 

11 

3 

8 

Shepherds and Wool-weavers, 




Golla ... ... ... 

748 

364 

384 

Heggade 

1,689 

798 

806 

Idaiyan or YMavan ... ... 

34 

20 

34 

Kurumban ... 

189 

116 

73 

Qil-pressers, 




Chalya ... ... 

95. 

41 

54 

Giniga ... . 

10,683 

6,214 

5,419 

Teli 1 


1 

; 1 

Potters, 



! 

Kummara or Knmb&ra 

26,983 

13,008 

13,975 

Knsavan 

673 ! 

279 j 

294 

Glass-worJcers and Bangle-makers, 


' 


Yalaiyalkaran ... 

974 

472 

602 

Salt-workers, . 




TJppara ... 

176 

78 

97 

Fisherment Boatmen^ Palki-hearers^ 



“ 

Cooks^ ^ 0 , 




Ambiga ... ... 

131 

66 

65 

B6sta 

6 

4 

1 

BMdela... 

44 

44 


B(5ya ... ,,, 

2,207 

1,128 

l’079 

Gabita ... ,,, 

69 

59 


Harkantra 

60 

60 


Kandegdra 

26 

8 

17 

Oiarvi ... 

3,617 

1,725 

1,792 

Marakkadu 

76 

50 

25 

Mogdr ... 

30,984 

13,858 

17,126 


* * Pariy ata ’ may mean a barber v Parivala is a washerman. 
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Caste. 


Castes, Tribes mii Maces — conf 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fishermen, Boatmen, Pallci^hearers, 




Coolcs, — cont. 

■ • 



M<5jan ... 

106 

54 

52 

MukkuvaTL ... ... 

2,18S 

• 1,074 

1,111 

Pallic’chan : 

4 

2 

2 

Yallavan » 

10 

4 

6 

Personal Service. 




Kotfiri ... 

1,217 

560 

657 

Mttkkari ... ... ..4 

768 

356 

412 

Toddy-drawers and Distillers* 

m 



Bhandari ... 

1,669 

875 

784 

Billava 

126,663 

61,134 

64,529 

Divar ... 

165 

106 

59 

Halepaik 

21,666 

9,558 

12,107 

Pangadik&.ra 

218 

114 

98 

Segidi ... 

26 

9 

16 

Tiyyan ... 

24,439 

11,950 

12,489 

Leather -worTcers, 




Ohakkiliyan 

43 

20 * 

23 

Jmig&ra ... ... 

20 

11 

9 

Madiga ‘ ... ... 

690 

259 

331 

M^yikan 

90 

42 

48 

Muc’chi 

21 

11 

10 

Samagara 

1,671 

801 

770 

Tdlkoilan or Kidaran ... • ... 

37 

17 

20 

Scavengers, 




Cbac’cbadi 

1 

1 

... 

Farth-worlcers, 




Gavade 

11 

11 


Odde 

46 

29 

17 

Mat-maTcers, Basicei-makers and 




Cane-splitters, 




Bellera ... 

674 

255 

419 

Kicbegara 

4 

3 

1 

Madddra 

2 

1 

1 

Nalke ... 

1,263 

609 

644 

Panan 

^ 198 

97 

101 

Parava 

861 

423 

428 

Pombada ... 

272 

134 

138 

Hunters and Fowlers. 




Bddar ... ... 

46 

27 

19 
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VmUSj Tribes and Races — cont. 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Miscellaneous and Disreputable 




Vagrants, 




Kiin<3egolaka ... 

10 

4 

6 

Siile 

£24 

211 

313 

Beggars, 




Bisna 

2 

* 2 


Dasari ... 

851 

451 

400 

Gondala 

13 

10 

3 

J«5gi 

1,793 

909 

884 

Maleya.va 

1,192 

585 

607 

Paradesi 

116 

45 

71 

Siddha 

48 

23 

25 

¥ira ... ... ... 

167 

75 

92 

Ydgikiirukkal .* ... ... 

.821 

97 

124 

Tumblers and Acrobats, 




Dommara 

44 

22 

22 

Jetti 

38 

20 

18 

Payilvan ... ... 

16 

8 

8 

Jugglers^ Snake-charmers and Animal 


. ■ 


Exhibitors, 




Hammata 

14 

7 

7 

Sorcerers, ^'’c. 




Yelan ... 

23 

15 

8 

Non-Indian Asiatic Races, 




Arab ... * ... 

30 

28 

2 

Beldebi 

32 

32 


Chinese 

3 

3 


Hoghal ... ... 

93 

51 

*** 42 

Parsi 

16 

9 

6 

Pathan 

867 

501 

366 

Saiyad ... 

1,379 

745 

634 

Sheik 

11,407* 

5,794 

5,613 

Non-Asiatic Races, 



i 

European 

163 

107 

46 

Mauritian * 

1 


1 

Eurasians, 




Eurasian 

204 

122 

82 

Christian Converts, 




Native Christian ... ... 

70,641 

34,879 

35,762 


CHAR II#: 
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SODTH CANARA, 


Castes, Tribes and Races — cont. 


Caste, 

tribe or race. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Titular Names, 





Mndali ... 


... 


10 

10 


Nay aka ... 

... 

Wt. « •'*'* ' 

..... 

10 

3 

7 

Nayudu 

... 

. ... ■ 

... 

12 

9 

3 

Fillai ... ■ 

... ' 

... 

■ 

10 

5 

6 

Sahib ... 

... 

... 


7 

5 

2 

Territorial, Linguistic and Sectarian 





Names, 





Hanafi ... 




129 

66 

63 

Kanarese 


.*• ... 


154 

73 

81 

Kanauf 




13 

2 

10 

Konkani 



... 

3,344 

, 1,156 

1,188 

Lingayat 




650 

416 

234 

Musalman 




3,605 

1,880 

^ 1,725 

Pada Islam 

..." 

' ••• ■' 


964 

501 

463 

Shad ... 

... 



451 

208 

243 

Shia 


... ... 


11 

10 

1 

Sunni ... 


... ... 


144 

78 

66 

Brahmo 

... 



48 

27 

21 

Hindustani 




1 

1 


.Tentu 




... 

1 

1 


Kach’hi ... 




9 

8 

1 

Malay&U 

... 


■ ■■ 

71 

41 

30 

Tamala ... 

... 



9 

6 1 

3 

Telangi ... 

... 



6 

4 

2 

Vaishnava 

... 



37 

18 

9 

Unclassified Castes, 





Ambali ... 

... 

* +*• 

»•« 

37 

37 

. # • i 

Bapada .., 

... 

«•« 

... 

16 

10 

6 

Battalekara 

... 



1 

■ ' *«• ■ ' 

1 

Be lam ... 

... 

■ ' ■ 


1 

1 

... 

Bhaya,h ... 

■ ... 

... ‘ ■■■.♦. ■■ 


3 

3 

... 

Byaii' .... 

... 

... ... 

... 

14 

7 

7 

Chanchuni 

... 

... ... 

... 

3 

2 

... 

DMji 

... 

... ... 

... 

4 

4 


Bavala ... 

... 

... 

... 

14 

6 

8 

Dvija 

... 

■ . "«* « ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

... 

10 

3 

7 

Hanibi . . , 

... 

... ... 

... 

3 

2 

... 

Hariava 

... 

... ».* 

... 

3 

«(* * 

2 

Hav&diga 

... 

... 

... 

37 

17 

10 

Hotte ... 

... 

*** 

■■ ■ 

1 

1 

... 

Jati Brashta 

... 

... 

... 

- 478 

191 

287 

Jimme ... 


- 1 ... 


• 1 

1 

**• 

Kallu ... 

... 


... 

5 

2 

3 

Khand^vara 

■ ... 

«.* ... 

... 

1 

•** 

1 

Ksh^travasi 



... 

3 

2 

... ■ 

MWira ... 




4 

4 


Malakabaur 



... 

1 

1 

... 

Malladar 


•m* ’ 

... 

10 

3 

7 

Man4gara 

... 

. *.ii 

*»• 

1 

1 

... 

Manilava 

‘ A*’ 

^ y.i' ' ^ 


2 

2 

... 



. BELIGION, CASTE AKD LA15GUAGE. 
Castes^ Tribes <ind Itaces — cent. 




Caste^ tribe or race. 

■ Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unclassified Castes— oont. . 

Moksbamata ... 

2 

2 


Molloni ... 

1 

* i 


Mulya 

8 

4 

4 

Miisakarii 

2 

8 

2 

Miisikinavarn ... 

8 

■. ... ■ , 

NarbaU ... 

1 

■ *!■ 

■ ... 

Xir^tu ... - ' ••• 

. ■ • ■ 2- 

2 


Nirpattan 

20 

9 

11 

Nirueban ... 

1 


1 

Palayamar 

4 

1 

3 

Panch’ava 

4 

3 

1 

Pafcteta ... 

14 

8 

6 

Pnliinara 

4 

■ 4 

■ ■ ... 

Ptisalara ... 

6 

3 

2 

Pdvadi ... 

2 

2 

■ ^ ... . 

Sahira 

1 

1 


Santara 

1 

1 


Silabalikeavaru 

1 

1 


Sil^ru ... 

4 

4 

... 

Tipatan ... 

2 

... 

2 ' 

Tirularava. 

1 

1 

... 

Tiriiname 

1 

1 


Vddari ... 

8 

6 

2 

Vadeya ... 

Yennamaji 

2 , 

1 

1 

2 

1 

'1 

Caste not returned ... 

. 213 

90 . 

123 

Grand total ... 

1,006,081 

610,937 

646,144 


CHAP. IP 
Castjk. 


At the census every individual was required to return his or Lan0xjage. 
her mother-tongue and this information was obtained for the whole . . 
population with the exception of 318 individuals. In many cases, 
however, the name of the caste was entered in the language column 
and great difficulty was experienced in ascertaining whether these 
castes had special dialects of their own. In all hut a few cases it 
was found that they had not, and the numerous entries met with in 
the schedules were eventually reduced to the 32 items given in the 
following table. Of these, the first, Are^ was taken as a separate 
dialect on the strength of a report from the Collector, but.it was 
subsequently discovered that it did not differ appreciably from 
colloquial Mar4thi, and there can be no doubt that, it is merely a 
synonym for that language. On the other handj it is possible that 
some of the lower castes, such, as Nalke, Pombada, &e., do speak, 
a patois of their own, hut it is in such cases very difficult to decide 
whether the differences from ordinary Tula or Oanarese are so 
great as to warrant separate classification, 

II. 
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SOUTH CAHARA* 



Statist ks of Moiher'-Tongtw returned at the Census of 1891 


[N'Timber i 

returniiig I 


Ntimber 

returning 


Language, 


Madras Languages, 


Malaj’alam 

Fatndi 

Tamil 

Telugii 

Tula 

Uriva 


Bellera 
Canarese . 
Hindustani 
Konkani . 
Koraga 
Lambadi 


Other Indian Languages, 


Kodagu 
Marathi 
M arwadi 
Fuujabi 


Goanese 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

‘Kacb’hi 


Non-Indian Asiatic Languages, 


149 Chines© 
33 , Pashtu * 


Arabic 

Balochi 


Non-Asiatic Languages, 


192 Portuguese 
11 j Abyssinian 
54 I Spanish .. 


English 

French 

German 

Italian 


Farent-tongue not returned 


Notwitlistanding the name of the district, Canarese is not the 
predominant language, fox Tnlu is the mother-tongue of 43*59 
per cent* of the inhahitants and Canarese of only 20*23 per cent. 
Malaydlam is spoten hy 18*16 per cent, and Konkani by 12*33 
per cent. Hindustani wm returned as their mother-tongue by 1*57 
per cent, of the population and Mardthi by 3*31 per cent* Tulu 
shows no decided signs of being driven out by Canarese or Mala- 
ydlam, for the numbers claiming it as their mother-tongue have 
increased since 1881 hy 8*20 jier cent., which is not much less 
than the rate of inprease of the population of the Tulu tracts. 
OanaresOj. indeed, has increased hy only 4*98 per cent., but the 
numbers speaking Malaydlam have advanced by 18*46 per cent. 
The distribution by taluks of these languages is shown in the sub- 
joined statement: — / 
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■ Taluk. 

Number retomng 

■ 

Tulu, 

Canarese. 

Malayalam. 

Konkani. 

i 

jMarachi. 

Amindivi Islands 


... 

3,677 



Ooondapoor ... 

378 

94,84.5 

805 

14,938 

^5,163 

Kasaragdd 

S3j4‘/ 0 ' 

21,057 

148,133 

13,129 

11,956 

Mangalore 

168,166 

11,256 

27,689 

58,839 

2,747 

Udipi .i. 

•126,700 

69,536 ; 

2,746* 

36,964 : 

11,756 

Uppinangadi 

81,490 

16,857 ^ 

8,647 

6,321 1 

3,303 

Total ... 

460,309 

213,661 

191,696 

180,191 

34,926 


Malayalam is the prevailing language in Kdsaragdd taint and 
in the Amindivi Islands, and it is spoken hj atont 10 per cent, of 
the inliabitants of Mangaloi’e ttluk. . Tula is found chiefly in 
Mangalore, XJdipi and Uppinangadi, and it is also tlie mother- 
tongue of about 30 per'cent. of the population of Kdsaragod. The 
proportion of the Cawarcse-speaking population varies from 4 
per cent, in Mangalore to 79 per cent, in Ooondapoor. Konkani 
is found oliiefly in Mangalore and Udipi, but in neither of them is 
it the predominant language. MardlM is spoken by about 12,000 
people in each of the two taluks of Kdsaragod and IJdipi. Ilinclu- 
stani is spoken, for the most part, by Musahnans of foreign origin, 
who are now settled in Southern India. Mloraga is the language 
spoken by an uncivilized tribe of the same name who live chiefly 
by basket-making. The caste returns show 4,365 of them, but 
only 1,868 have returned Eoraga as their parent-tongue. It is a 
dialect of Tula. Bdlera is the language of a tribe of the same 
name, who are found chiefly in Ooondapoor taluk. A few of them 
are also met with in IJdipi. The total number of Belleras in the 
district is 674,- and 668 of them have returned the tribal language. 
Vocabularies of these two languages are given in an appendix to 
this chapter. They require further verification, however, before 
being accepted as correct. BalocM was returned as their parent- 
tongue by. 33 individuals in the .Mangalore municipality, all of 
whom were Musalman sailors. Ooorgi or Kodagu is spoken by 
940 persons and about 800 of these live in the Ooondapoor taluk. 

There are only 357 Europeans and Eurasians in the dis- ' 
triet, but 386 persons have returned European ^languages as their 
mother-tongue. The difference indicates that some natives have 
returned European languages as their home-speech, or that a few 
Europeans and Eurasians have made no return of race. Both these 
errors were found throughout the presidency. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

AaE, SEX AND MABEIAGE. 


The snl) joined statement shows the general age constitution of the 
population of South Oanara in comparison with the correspond- 
ing figures for the presidency as a whole and for England and 
Wales. 


Statement showing the Ifumher at each Age in a Total of 10,000 of each Sex, 



Sonth Canara. 

Madras 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1881. 

Age. 

1881. 

1891. 

PresMenoy, 

1891. 

Males, 





O'' 

317 

SSO 

830 

298 

1 

213 

210 

171 

210 

2 

243 

3U 

315 

$18 

3 

288 

S36 

352 

213 

4 

286 

BOJj, 

314 

21$ 

0— 4 

1,347 

i,m 

1,482 

1,391 

$,350 

5—14 

2,682 

$,668 

2,475 

15— ?4 

1,640 

1,65$ 

1,648 

1,883 

25—34 

1,6S7 

1,518 

1,649 

1,W 

35—44 

■ r,255' 

J,$00 

1,262 

1,1$2 

45—54 

794 ■ 

806 

792 

818 

55 and over 

:::'625.;; 

663 

692 

995 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Females, 





0 

:3i4''"': 

- 3$$ 

338 

28$ 

1 

219 

$00 

178 

$57 

2 

,25a'^' 

801 \ 

327 

265 


303 

3$e 1 

365 

$60 

a : ■■■ 

■ 276 . 

$8J^ ! 

316 

; $58 

0—4 

1,362 

U33 

1,524 

1,3$$ 

5—14 

2,441 

$,m 

2,269 

$,$3$ 

1,871 

15—24 

1,820 

1,8$0 

1,756 

25—34 

■1,782 ■ 

1,669 

1,1$1 

1,750 

i,m 

35—44 

.1,119 :■■": 

1,166 ' 

1,U$ 

45—54 

'750,'. 

78$ 

765 

855 

55 and over 

■/ ;726;'',^ 

751 

770 

1,099 

Total ... i 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


As explained in the census report, the returns of age are far 
from accurate. We find in the case of males a violent drop in 
the relative numbers at age 1, then an almost equally sudden rise 
at age 2, continued to age 3, and then a fall at age 4. Further, 
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Useful and 
dependent 


Sex. 


the number of children of 3 years of age is greater than the num- 
ber of infants. These .anomalies would not exist were the returns 
correct, for a population that is increasing the numbers at each 
age should gradually diminish as age advances. This feature is 
clearly brought out in the figures for South Canara in the case of 
persons of 5 years of age and upwards, and in this respect the age 
returns of this district are superior to those of most other districts. 

It may he assumed that all males between the ages of 15 and 
59 and all females between 15 and 44 are capable of earning their 
own livelihood. On this assumption, 53*88 per cent, of the males 
and 46*10 per cent, of the females in South Canara are at the use- 
ful ages. The corresponding figures for the presidency, exclusive 
of the Agency Tracts, are 55*26 per cent, for males and 46*64 per 
cent, for females. 

The population of South Canara is made up of 510,937 males 
and 545,144 females. The population thus shows a preponderance 
of females, the proportion being 1,067 females to 1,000 of the 
opposite sex. In 1881, the ratio was 1,032 to 1,000, and in 1871 
it was 1,007 to 1,000. The relatively higher proportion of females 
in 1891 can be confidently ascribed to better and more complete 
enumeration of females on this than on the previous occasions. The 
following statement gives the proportion at different ages for 
South Canara and for the presidency exclusive of the Agency 
Tracts: — 


Proportion of 8exes at Pifferent Ages. 


Age-period. 

Number of female 

South Canara. 

s per 1,000 males. 

Presidency. 

0 






1,040 

1,048 

■ 1 






1,019 

1,065 

• 2 

— 

T-- 




1,032 

1,063 

3 



f 1 1 

■ ... ■ 


1,035 

1,059 

4 


* - - ' 




997 

1,027 

0— 4 




... 


1,036 

1,051 

5~ 9 






987 

991 

10—14 






943 

873 

15—19 






1,073 

965 

20—24 


... 




1,303 

1,213 

26—29 






1,199 

1,082 

30—34 






1,144 

1,098 

35—39 


• *« 




921 i 

876 

40—44 






1,079 

1,019 

45—49 


... 


•• • .. 


928 

856 

50 — 54 


... 




1,143 

1,107 

55—59 



, 



991 

907 

60 and over 

... 



* * « 


1,308 

1,220 

AH ages 

... 

... , 




1,067 

1,026 
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The preponderance of the female sex is most marked in the 
case of persons between the ages of 15 and 34 and must be due in 
part to the absence from the district of a considerable number of 
males at the working ages, and this conclusion is fully borne out 
by the birth-place statistics. But it is also partially due to an 
over-statement of age in the case of girls under fifteen. 

The marginal table shows the number of male births to 1,000 
female births in the district daring the 
years 1882 — 1889. It will be seen from 
this that, on an average, about 4| per cent, 
more boys than girls are born every year, * 
yet the census statistics show a higher pro- 
portion of females below one year. This 
indicates that the infant mortality is much 
higher among males than among females, 
in spite of the fact that male children are 
probably better cared for than female 
children. It is possible that the registra- 
tion of births is more defective in the case of female than of male 
children, but the error due to this cause cannot be great, as this 
excess of male births is found in other districts and countries. 

The statistics of civil or conjugal condition of the population of 
each taluk are given in the statements appended to this chapter, and 
the subjoined table affords information for the district as a whole 
as to the proportions of unmarried, married and widowed in a total 
of 10,000 of each sex and of the nunibers at each age out of 10,000 
in each civil condition : — 


Year. 

umber o£ 
male birtba 
to 1,000 

1882 

female 

births. 

1,045 

1883 

1,041 

1884 

1,032 

1,052 

1885 

1886 

1,055 

1887 

1,052 

1888 

1,062 

1889 

1,027 

Mean ... 

1,046 
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Distribution by Ago «/ 10,000 Persons of each Sex in each Civil Condition. 
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It will be seen^from these figures that about 10 per cent, of 
the girls under fifteen are married ; the proportion in the southern 
districts of the presidency is considerably below this, and in the 
adjoining district of Malabar it is as low as 3‘85 per cent. It is 
thus clear that the early marriage of girls is much more common 
in South Oanara than in any of the southern districts of the* presi- 
dency. The males, on the other hand, appear to marry later than 
in most districts. As regards widowhood, South Canara occupies 
a pretty high position. Of women between 25 and 39 about’ one-v 
sixth are widows ; for those between 40 and 50 the proportion is 
nine-tweillieths, while for women over 50 it is a little under four- 
fifths. Of the men over 50, on the' other hand, only 16*28 per 
cent, are widowers. The difference between the two sexes in 
respect of marriage is well brought out by the statements given 
above. Females marry much earlier than males, and a far higher 
' proportion of them are widowed. There is about one widow to 
every two wives, while there are as many as 14 husbands to each- 
widower. The prevalence of widowhood is not confined to the 
Hindus, for even among Musalmans and Christians there are 26 
widows out of every 100 married females. * 

There are 1,151 wives to 1,000 husbands, this excess of wives 
being due partly to polygamy, partly to women who were either 
single or widowed having returned themselves, as married, hut 
mainly to the absence of husbands from the district. Among 
Hindus there are 1,168 wives to 1,000 husbands, while among 
Musalmans and Christians the proportions are 1,088 and 1,053 
xespeotively. 

■ .\m * 

There are 175,000 married women between the ages of 15 and 
59, which is the normal child-hearing period. ..In England and 
Wales there axe 290 births to every thousand* wives of child- 
bearing age, and the proportion in India is probably higher, since 
there is a much greater desire for offspring. A proportion of 300 
per thousand would give 52,500 births per annum, or a birth-rate 
of about 50 per milieu 
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CHAPTBE IV. 

EAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES. 

The annexed statements, wHcIl were compiled in tlie office of the 
Board of Eevenne, show the rainfall registered at each .station 
during a series of years. The mean annual fall for the whole 
district during the twenty years 1870-89 was 141*87 inches, 
which is higher than that of any other district; the average 
number of yret days was 120. The minimum fall, was *98*99 
inches which was the amount recorded in 1881. The next lowest 
fall was 114*57 inches in 1875. The maximum quantity regis- 
tered in a year was 178*61 inches (in 1878). There is very little 
rain during the first four months of the year, but In May the 
average fall amounts to 6*63 inches. From June to September 
the average fall is 121*10 inches and about twO|.thirds of this is 
received in J une and July. With October the north-east monsoon 
sets in, but this gives on an average only 12*46 inches, of which 
three-fourths is received in October. The following table shows, 
for each ■ recording station, the average rainfall at the different 
seasons of the year : — 


Statement of Amr age Rainfall at the differ eiit Seasons of the year. 


Recording stations. 

Jannary 
to April. 

May. 

June to 
September. 

October to 
December. 

Total. 

Goondapoor,.. 

‘^C'dipi 

0*88 

6-08 

122*48 

9 84 

139*28 

0*64 

5-52 

120*45 

10*34 

138*95 

K&rkal ... *. 



154*52 

21-79 

183*74 

Beltangadi 

2-06 

4^m 

143*60 

19*78 

169*93 

BantvM i 

0‘60 

3*72 i 

119*60 

13*75 

137*67 

IJppinangadi or 
Pnttdr. 

3-06 

6’42 

120*99 

16*46 

146*93 

Mangalore 

1'69 

7*43 

113*96 

20*77 


Kasaragdd 

1*69 

• 7*87 

107*68 

10*86 

127*96 

Hosdrdg 

1-83 

4*89 

101*14 

10*49 

118*36 

District Average, j 

1‘68 

6*63 

121*10 

12*46 

141*87 


The rainfall is smallest in the Kdsaragod taluk which borders 
on the Malabar district. The fall is heaviest in Kdrkal and 
Beltaugadi, and at each of the other recording stations, the quan- 
tity registered exceeds 130 inches. 
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Average Ramfall of^he South CanarOf District in inches* 
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1870 


0*34 0-26 

1871 


... 4*93 0*56 0*49 1*65 

1872 


0*61 

1873 


0*47 ... 1*87 

1874 


1*55 

1875 


0*09 0*59 

1876 


0*98 1*50 

1877 


1*29 

1878 


... 0*02 1*70 

1879 


0*34 0*71 

1880 


2*41 

1881 


0*19 0*48 

1882 


... 1*32 ... 0*01 0*42 

1883 


■ ... 0*03 2*91 

1884 


... 0*01 0*70 

1885 


0*12 0*03 

1886 


0*21 

1887 , 


0*06 1*62 

1888 


... 0*04 1-98 

1889 


... 0*14 1*05 

Aveeags - 

->-1870“-89. lo *32 0*06 0*13 1*18 

1890 


0*03 0*44 2*31 

1891 


0*14 0*19 0*91 

1892 

... 

0*01 4*53 


0 V 9 ... 
2*98 Q ‘07 
1*06 0*53 
0*04 0*46 
4*09 0*34 
0*79 0*19 
0*59 0*05 
1*48 0*92 
1*87 1*47 
2*17 0*19 
5*06 1*06 
7*63 0*02 
3*08 0*2*1 
3*24 0*83 
2*75 0*19 
1*63 2*12 
3*08 0*22 
5*58 0*04 
5*33 0*12 
0*64 1*68 


0*03 0*44 2*31 4*37 37*13 53*36 20*70 5*66 6*4 Q 2*49 0*29 138*27 

0*14 '0*19 0*91 1*29 31 ‘71 41*89 19*27 8*90 10*13 2*06 ... 116*40 

... 0*01 4*53 17-87 14*82 68*03 39*69 13*95 14*19 2*72 0*08 176*89 


Average Nimher of Wet dags 


Avi,EAa®~1870-' 


26 

30 

27 

18 

22 

5 

... 

133 

26 

28 

20 

20 

10 

6 


131 

22 

29 

27 

18 

8 

2 

i 

111 

27 

27 

16 

17 

12* 


1 

111 

27 

30 

22 

24 

12 

4 

1 

139 

24 

29 

23 

17 

6 

2 


108 

22 

30 

28 

13 

2 

1 


103 

25 

26 

25 

19 

17 

3 

1 

122 

23 

24 

26 

27 

12 

3 

1 

124 

28 

27 

28 

16 

12 

3 

1 

130 

27 

30 

18 

19 

8 

7 

2 

118 

24 

23 

27 

19 

4 

IX 


118 

24 

31 

21 

18 

11 

4 


121 

29 

29' 

21 

15 

14 

4 

1 

123 

18 

27 

29 

24 

10 

4 

1 

117 

27 

' 29 

23 

13 

13 

2 

2 

112 

26 

27 

24 

14 

15 

3 

1 

120 

27 

28 

21 

13 

12 

8 

... 

117 

27 

29 

29 

10 

8 

6 


120 

27 

29 

28 

15 

13 

2 

2 

126 





— 




26 

28 

24 

18 

11 

4 

1 

120. 

To 

29 

, 22 

21 

12 

6 

1 

137 

22 

28 

^ 26 

16 

12 

4 


113 

20 

31 

! 31 

22 

15 ■ 

3 

... 

142 



Eecording 

stations. 


i 


9*28 1‘65 0-50 


... I ... 10*U 33*74 43*48 18*56 11*49 22*24 0*40 ... 

1*09 0*20 0*47 67*19 43*44 16*59 13*74 8*70 1*04 ... 

... 0*60 7*40 47*76 69*05 29*04 10*19 3*30 0*40 0*60 

... 0*38 3*71 39*56 22*89 14*01 14*22 7*92 ... 0*10 

26*39 39*17 65*10 24*88 30*74 9*08 3*75 ... 

0*85 31*95 42*69 31*88 16*06 1*45 

i0*58 0*31 1*78 37*22 45*65 17*98 7*23 ... 

... 0*20 0*12 47*94 28*87 30*90 17*88 9*28 1*65 0*50 

... ... 5*45 39*35 25*45 60*64 32*96 *5*78 0*13 0*04 

1*10 0*17 26*38 42*91 22*20 38*99 5*19 12*49 1*12 0*20 

... 1*59 1*37 34*13 46*17 10*42 9*45 8*70 2*02 ... 

0*03 ... 6*67 23*62 13*78 22*51 12-49 3*37 4*70 ... 

6*01 28*08 60*94 16*97 13*97 9*18 1*36 ... 

0*02 1*24 3*72 43*58 55*57 27*03 21*34 8*90 2*23 0*30 

0*11 18*77 27*37 40*97 15*42 4*15 0*60 0*29 

... 0*19 3*12 40*50 43*86 30*77 8*07 4*18 0*33 0*26 

.. 0*53 5*15 37'30 56*84 26*98 10*12 12*14 1*99 ... 

3*42 51*88 36*27 19*21 11*97 12*90 6*97 ... 

.... 3*54 5*92 64*47 83*40 28*76 2*80 2*25 2*78 0*50 

... 0*03 3*32 64*15.49*56 30*11* 11*38 16*02 0*12 0*47 


... 1*59 

1*37 

0*03 ... 

6*67 


6*01 

0*02 1*24 

3*72 


0*11 

r. . 0*19 

3*12 

.. 0*53 

5*15 


3*42 

‘1! 3*54 

5*92 

0‘0B 

3*32 


0*12 2*33 6*37 43*68 56*45 21*83 5*12 1*32 0*63 

... 0*39 0*57 35*63 38*03 13*53 9*76 9*94 0*24 

... 0*87 16*36 22*90 68*77 39*96 21*24 18*18 0*30 




Its 


S.VERAOB — 7 

187&-89. ) 


0‘OSiM8l 6'681J9-69!W97 mo lf-19 8-30 1-68 b-86 186-9e 


1-00 1-92 4.-86 iTlO 54,-18 21-46 5-58 3-90 3-53 )-05 143-lS 

... 1-76 0-36 32-92 »-64 13-93 9-61 8-09 2-97 ... l69-2j 

... 2-47 19-62 16-35 54-69 38-25 13-24 '20-28 2-87 ... ITT-OI 














„ _ xttJuuruliiK 

Ooondapoor. stations. 



EAINFALL, SEASONS AN0 PRICKS, 


CHAP. IV", 
Bainfall. 


Nimiler of Wet days. 


Avseage— \ 
1870 - 89. 3 


iTEBAGB — ) 

1870 ~ 89 . 3 


























Dx5 ^ SOUTH CANARA-. 

V.HAP. lY, , ‘ 

Hainfall, Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches — cont. 


1880 

!!! !’.! o'fe 

3*40 

1881 

0-70 

1882 

... 3*30 ••• ... 


1883 



2*90 

1884 


2*85 

1885 

.»« ' • ... ... 


1886 


0*22 

1887 


1*92 

1888 


2*50 

1889 

'I#w «*'■ •»«' *«« 

2*35 


3-40 9*55 49-27 52-54 
0-70 , 6-35 27*50 19*79 
... 13*90 53*55 81*05 
2*90 3*60 44-12 83-64 
2*85 0-85 24-20 49*92 
.. 3-35 58-30 50-85 

0*22 6-45 42*65 57-30 
1*92 2-12 56-23 61-49 
2*50 3-25 57-04 55-10 

2*35 4“56 66*66 55*67 


3 - 80 ... 
8-20 ... 
6-87 ... 

4 - 05 2*10 
4 - 44 ’ 0*05 
3-40 ; 4*90 
3-30 1*85 

10*09 0*17 
3-70 0*20 
1-00 , 0*20 


Average—') 
1880 - 89 . 3 ® 


... 0-02 1-68 5-40 47-95 56-73 35*49 14*35 16-95 4*89 0'95 183-74 

0-02 0*15 4-04 3-42 38*89 64*78 29*34 6*76 9*34 5-06 0*96 162-76 

... 0-91 0-65 34-81 53-32 25-59 12 90 16*12 4*64 ... 148-44 

... ... 2*89 18-93 17-05 85*96 50*03 22*40 18*13 3*06 0*40 218*86 


... 1-66 8-32 

0 - 82 1-15 2*74 
0*05 1-35 5*10 

... 3*62 4*90 
... 1*20 4-95 

1 - 10 0*07 3*17 
... 0-02 5-92 

0*45 3*52 1-20 
... 1-75 5*52 
... 2-75 3-10 


38-70 50-30 
22»09 30*35 

41 - 26 84-25 
41*20 74-00 
20 * 6746*65 
45-25 41*90 

42 - 95 51*65 
47-50 60*65 
53*54 61-08 
58-80 45-85 


7 * 70 } 0-15 
9-06 ... 
' 3-34 ... 
7-72 1-15 
2 - 4<0 0*03 
0*95 5*45 
1*95 ... 
11-25 ... 
5*01 0-02 
0-60 0-82 


Average — 7 L 
1880 - 89 . > r 


... 0-24 1*71 4*49 41*20 54*65 34*10 13*65 14*02 6*00 0*76 169*93 

... 1*48 2*02 5*04 37*88 56*45 32*70 9-70 13*95 7'85 0*70 167*77 

0-35 0*50 1*35 3*72 22*78 55*25 28 * Q 3 11*93 10*75 0*71 ... 166*27 

... ... 4*95 14*41 16*20 87*38 37*40 10-79 12*30 2*72 0*28 196*43 



6*81 41*05 • 
2*40 25*55 
7*90 42*47 i 
3-67 36*42 ; 
2*19 20*85 - 
0*80 39*00 < 
4*60 27*75 ^ 
0*68 49*75 - 
2*85 51*95 ; 
5*25 63*06 • 


2*20 128*02 
0*15 97*39 

... 173*52 
0*90 141*66 
0*24 134*64 
2*62 133*27 
... 107*56 
... 145*80 

0*02 135*22 
3*60 179*61 


0*01 0*52 3*72 39*78 43*28 25*57 10*97 9*14 3*64 0*97 137*67 










SEASONS ANE PRICES. 


EAlNEALt. 


CHAP. IT. 
Rainfall. 


N'mnber of Wet days — coiit. 


Recording 

stations. 


Years. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 


No record, 


Karkai. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


No record. 


Beltan. 

gadi. 


No record. 


Bantvdl 
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SOUTH CANARA. 


GHAP. IT. * , 

Rainfall, Statement of Rainfall at different stations in inches — cont. 


IjD ^ 
a so 

»tJ o 

o ‘-S 

^ 4 

Years. 


u 

ea 

i 

7 

i 

i 


♦ 

1 


■ 4S 

1 

a 

% 

rO 

0 

© 

i 

g 

u 

© 

a 

© 

'S 

0 




^*5 







-<1 

CQ 

0 


Q 

Eh 


18?0 




1*13 

0*11 

0*10 

35*90 

■37-77 

19*10 

11*80 

12*86 

0*36 


11912 


1871 


7*io 

0*15 

0*05 

2*95 

7-45 

35*50 

53*85 

20-95 

16*35 

12-70 

5-90 

0*35 

163*30 


1872 


.«* 

.4. 

««* 

1*65 

10*45 

39*30 

80*25 

35*40 

19*55 

4*20 

3*10 

1*05 

194*96 


1873 


... 

1*35 


7*15 

6*45 

37*10 

40*30 

20*65 

11*50 

9*10 

0*10 

0-20 

133*90 


1874 



... 

... 

2*20 

22*40 

42-60 

56*20 

21*60 

26*80 

12*85 

7-40 

0*15 

192*20 


1875 


.** 

... 

0*45 


3*00 

29*50 

46*70 

26*35 

12*66 

8*90 

2*05 

... 

129*60 


1876 ■ 


• i. 


3*50 

1*60 

1*30 

31*35 

57*65 

28*00 

8-70 

2*20 

2*55 

... 

136*85 


1877 



... 


5*35 

2*00 

42*55 

24-90 

34-32 

20*29 

13*83 

2*30 

3*15 

148*69 

i 

1878 

... 

... 

.4 4 

6*05 

1*55 

4*85 

33*60 

29*30 

46*53 

29-17 

14*45 

0*85 

4*15 

164*60 

1879 



• * » 

0*55 

1*18 

25*62 

31*45 

28*31 

35*38 

8*20 

11-15 

3*85 

... 

146*69 


1880 


• «. 


0*05 

3*83 

3*90 

33*61 

44*10 

11*51 

8*01 

8*43 

14*09 

3-27 

130*70 


1881 




0*30 

0*69 

4*90 

20*83 

16-78 

41*29 

8*69 

2*14 

10-35 


104*97 

§ 

1882 


3-44 

• •• 

005 

0*45 

6*72 

43*64 

68*14 

22*38 

13*95 

21*38 

3*01 

1*35 

183*41 


1883 



4.4 

... 

7*71 

* 5*22 

33*92 

53*03 

21*86 

10*42 

15*01 

3*39 

0*93 

161*49 


1884 . 

... 

• ,4 

4 4. 

.*« 

0-70 

3*31 

17-76 

43*18 

41*02 

15*34 

6*92 

5*00 

0*31 

133-64 

1 

1885 


..4 

... 

4.4 

... 

1*82 

67-13 

33*13 

27-95 

7-63 

10*30 

4-12 

0*77 

142*86 

*1 

1886 



^444 

4 . 4 

0*92 

6*60 

31*75 

39*10 

16*35 

7-92 

1:0*26 

2*98 

0*18 

116*06 


1887 


,44 

■ 

0*03 

2*86 

2*38 

43-47 

38*93 

13:17 

10-25 

29*06 

4*67 

0*23 

145*06 


1888 


f *• 

• 4. 

444 

1*51 

7*13 

36*83 

44*22 

31*33 

5*88 

7-38 

6-37 

■... 

140-65 


1889 

... 

«** 

.44 

... 

0*68 

3*87 

68-92 

‘36*97 

28*81 

14*33 

13*38 

1*72 

2*45 

161*13 


Average — > 
1870-89, j 

0-63 

008 

0*30 

a-1i6 

6*42 

36*83 

43*69 

27*20 

13-37 

11*32 

4*21 

0*98 

146*93 


1890 




0*43 

3*62 

2*62 

26*37 

56*10 

23*48 

5*36 

9*63 

' 1*26 

0*22 

129*09 


1891 # 


^44 

0*18 

0*70 

2*70 

2*49 

22*13 

43*37 

25*33 

8*91 

14*15 

4*04 

... ' 

124*00 


1892 


... 

... 


2*73 

12*58 

10*14 

61*02 

36*97 

9*15 

7*60 

1*60 

••* 

141*79 


" 1870 


... 


0*50 

0*84 

1*76 

34*99 

39-84 

20*48 

9*90 

15*98 

1*48 


125*77 


1871 


4‘16 

1 1-78 

... 

1*98 

6-94 

50*32 

51*65 

15*62 

17*08 

9*79 

2*09 


161*31 


1872 


*44 

... 


0*66 

6*31 

36*67 

70*43 

35*69 

•8*98 

3*79 

1*07 

6*91 

164*61 


1873 


..■4 

0-52 

• 4 4 

0*88 

10*11 

43*47 

23*74 

16*53 

10*34 

9*37 


0*78 

115*74 


1874 



0*02 

... 

3*55 

22*43 

39*29 

49*35 

19*29 

24*76 

12-72 

3*25 

0*45 

176*11 


1875 


*4. 



2*30 

2*60 

36*52 

34*94 

21*47 

6*42 

2*59 

0*31 

0*96 

108*11 


1876 



' .4. 

6*35 

2*70 

1*75 

38*29 

45*93 

21*24 

9*57 

1*54 

0*10 


121*47 


1877 


>4 4 

... 


0*56 

0*49 

40*82 

25*16 

34*33 

17*68 

12*24 

1*76 

0*64 

133*08 


1878 




6*65 

4*85 

8*94 

47*61 

33-27 

43*92 

•29*48 

12*44 

1*30 

0*44 

182*30 


1879 



... 

0*05)0*10 

31*52 

30*75 

34*50 

32*94 

10*70 

10*88 

3*44 

0*30 

165*18 


1880 ■ 


444 


4.4 

1*20 

5*22 

40*55 

41*50 

8*82 

8*86 

5*68 

3*65 

2*20 

117*67 

6 

1881 


.4. 

' '4."*' 


... 

4*50 

24*34 

11*34 

36*13 

12*41 

0*90 

6*88 

4*. 

r 95*60 


1882 


... 

.4. 


0*65 

14*15 

38*75 

58*75 

21*77 

11*28 

3 98 

1*70 


160-93 

1-^ 

1883 


■4 4 4 " 

... 

6-62 

2*47 

3*31 

26*95 

47*64 

.23*40 

7*46 

6*74 

2-34 

0*’36 

119*69 

I 

1884 


... 

... 


0*10 

0*47 

25*33 

26*36 

32*03 

19*11 

5*40 

2*18 

0*14 

111*12 


1885 


‘ ... 

... 


4 4.' 

0*65 

42*20 

48*12 

17*92 

5*57 

11*42 

1*45 

0*70 

127*93 

1886 



.4. 

♦ »• 

... 

9*32 

23*97 

89*00 

11*17 

10*14 

6*74 

3*65 


103*99 


1887 


4*. 

.4 * 

0*02 

1*17 

3*10 

52*46 

27*37 

17*00 

14*22 

13*12 

3*52 

... 

181*98 


1888 


... 

... 

*4. 

1*65 

6*17 

56*35 

21*47 

22*51 

5*00 

4*89 

5*01 

0*06 

122*01 


18^ 


O-M 


... 

4.4 

9*89 

57*98 

35*60 

23*89 

11*67 

10*46 

0*30 

3*10 

163*79 


A.vebage~-~ 7 
1870-89. j 

026 

012 

0-06 

1*27 

7>48 

89*38 

38*29 

23*76 

12’63 

7*98 

2*27 

0*63 

i 

133*86 


1890 




Qi23 

1*61 

6*12 

33*14 

40*49 

9 34 

4*74 

6*37 

1*12 

*k* 

102*16 


1891 



0*12 

0*25 

0*50 

0*37 

36*16 

31^72 

12*30 

8*00 

7*10 

1*96 

»m» 

98*48 


1892 

... 

... 

,4. 

.4. 

5*41 

16*05 

15*06 

48*16 

41*17 

9*03 

12*51 

4*37 

... 

160*76 


RAINFALL, SEASONS AND PRICES, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Numler of Wet days — eont, Eainfaix. 


Recording 

sLatious. 

■ Years, ,■ 

January. 

& 

fl 

.a 

Ci> 

fxj 

s 

April. 

May. 

June. 

■tA 

Ip 

Hs 

w 

p 

50 

4 

September. 

October. 

B 

0 

December. 

Total. 


- 

1870 



. 2 

2 

3 

25 

3l 

27 

18 

21 

7 


136 



1871 

4 

i 

1 

6 

9 1 

30 i 

31 

21 

24 

13 

10 

1 

161 



1872 ... ^ 

«»•» 


... 

3 

3 

20 

31 

30 

22 

.9 

3 

a 

124 



1873 ... ... 


4 


3 

8 

28 

30 

■18 

18 

16 

1 

1 

127 



1874 ... , .... 


... 


4 

19 

29 

30 

26 

24 

16 

8 

1 

166 



1875 


... 

2 


8 

24. 

30 

24. 

19 

9 

3 

... 

119 



1876 ... ... 



5 

4 

3 

22 

31 

31 

15 

6 

3 

««• 

120 



1877 


... 

... 

7 

6 

26 ^ 

28 ; 

27, 

19 

15 

3 

3 

133 

, 


1878 


... 

... 

2 

8 

21 

23 

27 

26 

16 

4 

3 

129 



1879 


... 

2 

3 

14 

28 

29 

31 

14 

13 

4 . 

.«• 

138 



1880 



... 

4 

7 

29 

31 

21 

19 

12 

13 

3 

139 

Uppi- 
nan- 
gadi or" 
Puttdr. 


1881 


... 

2 

3 

9 

23 

22 

30 

19 

6 

11 


126 


1882 » 

4 

... 


1 

9 

26 

31 

21 

21 

14 

6 

,1 

134 


1883. ... ..... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

7 

26 

29 

23 

13 

19 

5 

2 

181 


1884 ... ■ ... 




2 

5 

20 

29 

30 

26 

15 

4 

1 

132 


1883 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

29 

29 i 

23 

12 

18 

2 

4 

122 



1886 

... 

... 

... 

1 

8 

26 

27 

25 

15 

20 

4 

1 

127 



1887 .... ... 


... 


4 

7 

28 

29 

22 

13 

14 

10 

1 

128 



1888 




4 

7 

28 

31 

29 

12 

9 

6 


126 



1889 



... 

2 

9 

29 

29 

28 

18 

11 

3 

2 

131 



Atbbage— ■) 
1870-89. 3 

... 

... 

1 

3 

8 

26 

29 

26 

18 

13 

6 

1 

131 



1890 



1 

7 

4 

30 

29 

21 

19 

12 

5 

3 

131 



1891 

... 

1 

1 

3 

4 

22 

28 

27 

15 

15 

4 


120 



1892 ... 


... i 


5 

11 

, 16 

31 

31 

21 

11 

1 1 


127 


r 

1870 

««« 


» ' 

1 ' 

3 

5 

24 

30 

27 

20 

24 

8 


142 



1871 

8 

i 


4 

14 

26 

26 : 

20 

21 

10 

6 


131 



1872 


... 1 


2 

2 

24 

27 

29 

19 

7 

3 

2 

116 



1873 ... 


1 

... 

2 

12 

27" 

25'; 

18 

17 

12 


1 

116 



1874 

... 

i 

... 

2 

16 

27 

30 

28 

26' 

11 

4 

1 

142 



1875 


... 

... i 

1 

2 

18 

;.29:, 

21 

16 

5 

2 

2 

96 



1876 

... 

... ' 

1 ' 

3 

5 

22 i 

30 

27 : 

12 

5 

1 

4*<> 

106 



1877 



... 

1 

3 

24 ' 

28 1 

23 

19 

20 

4 


122 



1878 ... 


... 


2 

10 

21 

26, i 

24 

.28 

10 

3 

1 

124 



1879 

... 

•*. 



14 

28 

, 29 1 

29 

18 

12 

3 

2 

135 



1880 

... 

... 

... 

1 

5 

30 

30 1 

18 

20 

7 

7 

3 

121 



1881 ... 

... 




7 

24 

24 1 

29 

20 

1 

12 


117 

Manga- 

lore. 


1882 



... 

1 

9 

26 1 

31 1 

24 

18 

8 

6 


123 


1883 




4 - 

7 

28 ‘ 

29 

21 

13 

12 

3 

*1 ' 

118 



1884 


... 


... 

1 

17 

27 ' 

29 

25 

30 

.2 


111 

. 


1885 

... 

... 


... 

2 

26 I 

27 

20 

14 

17 

2 

2 

110 



1886 ... 


'■ ... 

... 


10 

23 

30 

25 

15 , 

13 

3 


119 



1887 ... 


... 


*4 

8 

27 , 

26 

20 

13 

10 

7 


116 



1888 


... 


2 

11 

29 

25 

28 

10 

i 9 

7 


121 



1889 

i 


... 

... 

5 

27 

30 

27 

16 

|10 

1 

‘i 

118 



Ayekage — ■) 






25 

2$ 

84 ’ 








1870-89. ] 

' ***' 

... j 


- 2-,| 

7 

18 

11 

4 

1 

120 



1890 

... 


1 


10 

30 

29 

22 

20 ’ 

13 

5 


186 



1801 


.. 

1 


1 

24 

27 

22 

16 

11 

4 


107 



1892 




s ! 

10 

20 

30 

30 

17 

14 

3 

... 

138 
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SOUTH CANABA, 


CHAP. IV. 

Eainfall. BUtemeni of Rainfall at different stations in inches — eont. 


Kecording 

stations. 

Years. 

January. 

February. 

March. 


May. 

6 

% 

1-3 

rj 

Ha 

1 

September. 

October. 

November, 

December. 

Total. 


1870 



0:08 

0*33 

0*95 

34*10 

38-27 

20*73 

11*78 

17-30 

1*00 


124*64 


1871 

5-75 

6*90 

1*17 

2*80 

9'17 

35*92 

47*62 

12*57 

14*95 

6*05 

3*60 


140*50 


1872 




0*12 

10*30 

44*32 

62*10 

' 28*§7 

8*97 

. 2*42 

0*27 


167*47 


1873 


6*25 

... 

0-90 

9*50 

41*90 

31*70 

11*40 

■'■ 7*82 

4*05 


i*io 

108*62 


1874 




1*82 

26*83 

35*50 

43*52 

18*68 

20*06 

11*06 

■ 2*27 

0*47 

160*21 


1875 




0*17 

2*80 

31*28 

39*62 

17-87 

7-17 

2*78 

1*60 


103*29 


1876 



0**27 

1*50 

0-83 

33*42 

45*95 

16*40 

5*95 

0*05 

0*05 

6*25 

104*67 


'1877 



... 

0-35 

2-73 

35*68 

13*28 

33*63 

17-34 

14*25 

0*54 


117*80 


1878 




2-12 

9*20 

54*55 

29*29 

43*74 

31*33 

10*50 

5*83 

2-57 

189*13 


1879 




1*90 

26*15 

31*50 

30*55 

26*41 

11*48 

4*95 

0*90 

0*45 

184-29 


1880 


... 


4*65 

3*27 

30*37 

33*59 

8*92 

5*13 

5-87 

5*05 

0*30 

97*15 


1881 

1*55 



0*03 

6*39 

22*30 

12*20 

31*62 

6-95 

1'84 

7*35 


90*24 


1882 



6*15 

0*40 

15*57 

37-35 

48*45 

16*10 

irio 

13*20 

1-64 

o-oo 

144*02 

HD 

1883 




3*18 

2*02 

30-69 

48*59 

19-75 

6*20 

6*00 

1-70 

0-70 

116*83 

\o 
. be 

1884 




0*40 

1-67 

24*02 

24*13 

35*52 

15*30 

7*10 

2*45 

0*15 

} 10*74 

a ) 

1885 



. . . 

... 

2*00 

44*70 

50*45 

17-77 

4 87 

12*40 

0*70 

0*52 

183*41 


1886 





12*37 

24-17 

38*82 

10*20 

7*40 

8-78 

4*40 


106-14 

W 

1887 




1*31 

1-45 

58*65 

28*51 

15-75 

13-76 

14*03 

2-85 

■ ^ 

136*31 


1888 




2*18 

8*87 

57*88 

22*08 

30*82 

4*64 

4*22 

14*55 


146*24 


1889 



... 

0*70 

5*38 

61*77 

29*56 

23*65 

10*52 

5*69 

0*54 

0-79 

138*60 

* 

Average — 
1870 - 89 . ) 

0-37 

0*06 

0*08 

1*14 

7-87 

38*50 

35*91 

22*03 

11*14 

7 - 6 S 

^ 2*86 

0*37 

127*96 


1890 


0*23 

0*16 

1*16 

5-42 

36-39 

♦ 

45*58 

14-42 

5*17 

* 3*92 

1-67 

0*06 

114*18 


1891 

« u , 

0*34 

... 

0*81 

0*19 

42-56 

31*63 

14*56 

5-37 

8 *] 8 

1*53 


105-17 

i 

^ 1892 




5*44 

25*22 

13-40 

64*30 

39*38 

10*51 

13*08 

3*02 


174*35 

(■ 

■ 1880 



0*02 

3*54 

3*77 

31 -74 

30*40 

6*53 

5*88 

3*69 

4*35 

1*20 

91*12 


1881 




1*50 

5*87 

20-18 

12*55 

33*48 

4*72 

2*28 

10*20 


90*78 


1882 

i-io 



1*00 

9*55 

37-44 

52*04 

16*55 

10*04 

7*85 

2*27 

0*47 

138*91 


1883 

• 


o ” i 5 

3*80 

2*50 

30-35 

44*65 

23*30 

5*60 

7*00 

1*90 

0*60 

119*85 


1884 

... 



0*20 

0*60 

26-75 

28*30 

27*35 

14*15 

5*60 

1*70 

0*40 

105*06 


1885 


... 



1*94 

51-35 

48*90 

14*77 

2*85 

9*97 

0 25 

1*^2 

131*25 


1886 



... 


11*95 

28-15 

39*97 

7*77 

7*40 

8*70 

3*25 


107*19 


1887 




1*25 

0*45 

53-85 

29' 72 

9*50 

9*37 

9*85 

4*32 


118*31 

$ 

-a J 

tn 

1888 




2*97 

9-07 

59-17 

24*77 

31*10 

4*50 

’ 3*50 

5*67 


140*75 

1889 




2*70 

3*17 

64-95 

27*54 

19*06 

14*18 

6*44 

0*20 

2*05 

140*29 

M 

Average— 1 
1880 - 89 . ) 

0*11 


0 02 

1*70 

4*89 

40*39 

33*88 

18-94 

7*93 

6*49 

3 41 

0*59 

118*35 


1890 


0*02 

0*32 

1-50 

1*67 

44*99 

46*41 

13*66 

2*46 

4*75 

1*45 

0*15 

117*38 


1891 

... 

0 04 

0*22 

0-65 

’ 0*70 

35*00 

41*70 

J 8 *lu 

6 * 5,1 

8*42 

1*99 


113*36 


1892 

... 


0*12 

■9-74 

23*89 

11*71 

66*55 

35-72 

8*29 

14-56 

4*63 


175*21 
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" CHAP, IV , 

Wiimler of Wet days — cont. Rainfai^l, 


Recording 



h 







oi 

u 

0 , 

© 

rQ 


stations. 



S 

cH 

a 

% . 
[x, 

March. 

April. 

& 

' !!...< 

6 . 

1 

July. 

Angusi 

s 

0 

P, 

0 

m 

Octobe 

.s 

0 ; 

: 5> 

,o • 

is 

s 

0 

o 

0 

Q 

iH 


1870 




1 

1 

3 

'26 

31 

26 

15 

23 

5 


131 


1871 


3 

i 

2 

5 

12 

27 

28 

19 

20 

12 

6 


134 


1873 






4 

23 

29 

28 

18 

5 

2 


109 


1873 



i 


3 

11 

26 

29 

15 

13 

8 


2 

108 


187-1- 

*•« ,*■ 


•*. 

*** 

4 

20 

28 

28 

27 

20 

13 

4 

' i 

146 


1875 





1 

2 

25 

29 

20 

17 

3 

2 


99 


1870 




i 

1 

2 

22 

31 

24 

11 



i 

93 


1877 





1 

5 

25 

20 

24 

20 

is 

3 


116 


1878 




... 

3 

8 

24 

23 

26 

26 

12 

4 

3 

129 


1870 



... 

t • ^ 

4 

13 

29 

26 

23. 

15 

12 

3 

2 

127 


1880 





3 

6 

18 

29 

17 

17 

9 

7 

3 

109 


1881 



... 


... 

9 

27 

20 

24 

18 

3 

12 


113 


1882 


4 



2 

8 

24 

31 

22 

16 

13 

3 


133 


1883 





3 

7 

29 

28 

19 

12 

14 

4 

2 

119 

Kasara- 

1884 





2 

4 

22 

26 

29 

25 , 

13 

7 

1 

129 

g(5d. 

1885' 


... 




3 

28 

30 

21 

10 

16 

2 

3 

113 

1886 






16 

22 

28 

19 

13 

13 

3 


114 


1887 




. u 

2 

3 

25 

28 

21 

14 

14 

7 


114 


1888 

... 




3 

11 

27 

27 

27 

10 

7 

6 


118 


1889 




... 

3 

4 

29 

37 

26 

15 

11 

1 

i 

117 


AYEKAfiE— ) 

1870-80. i 


... 

... 

2 

8 

25 

28 

23 

16 

11 

4 

1 

118 


1800 



2 

2 

6 

10 

29 

28 

21 

21 

9 

5 

1 

134 


1801 



1 


2 

1 

25 

28 

24 

12 

9 

4 


106 


1892 


... 

... 

... 

8 

14 

21 

31 

31 

19 

12 

3 

... 

139 


1880 


V- 












1881 


1 

1 - 













1882 

1883 







No record. 







1884 
















1885 


J 













Hosdrflg. 

1886 

.** 



■ . . . 


... 

16 

22 

26 

19 

13 

13 

2 


111 

1887 


... 

... 

... 

3 

2 

29 

27 

16 

11 

8 

9 


105 


1888 




... 

4 

9 

27 

26 

27 

10 

8 

7 


118 


1889 


... 

... 

... 

3 

4 

27 

29 

25 

17 

10 

1 

*3 

119 


1890 

,,, 

.«« 

1 

2 

9 

7 

29 

26 

15 

15 

11 

5 

2 

122 


1891 



... 

1 

2 

3 

21 

28 

26 

11 

15 

4 


111 


^ 1892 

<«• 


... 

1 

9 

14 

19 

30 

31 

20 

15 

5 


144 


The foregoieg statistics of rainfall are in themselves sufficient ’ Seasons. 
to give a goocTiclea of the nature of each year from an agricul- 
tural point of view. The following table, however, which has been 
compiled from the reports of Collectors, shows, at a glance, the 
character of each season, as reported by the Collector. 
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SOtJTH CANAKA. 


Easli. 

l^ature^qf the season. 

1221 

Season propitious and prices favourable to the ryots.. . 

1222 

Kainfall average, but unseasonable, and crops by no means pleptifnl. 
Frioes were unusually favourable to the ryots except those of garden 
produce, for which the demand was small. 

1223 

Monsoon favourable. The first and second rice crops tolerably abundant. 

1224 

Report not available. 

1225 

Report not available. 

1226 

Rains excessive and unseasonable. The seed was washed away from 
the ground and the- irrigation channels destroyed ; and later on the 
growing crops withered for want of water. Prices rose in the 
beginning of the year, but fell as the demand slackened. 

1227 

Report not available. 

1228 

Rains excessive. Rivers overflowed their banks and destroyed the 
fields. Pepper and betel-nut suffered materially in the latter stages 
of the cultivation. There was a rise in prices, * Cholera severe and 
cattle-disease destructive. 

1229 

Rains heavy. Heavy weather in April and a storm in May destroyed 
large number of cattle. Public- health bad owing to ravages of epi- 
demics. Prices low. 

1230 

This fasli was free from storms and contagious disorders and conse- 
quently trade revived. 

1231 

There was drought at the commencement, fair weather in the middle 
and heavy rains at the close of the monsoon. The garden, produce 
was seriously damaged. Prices low and unprofitable to the ryots. 

1232 

The rains were heavy and many tanks burst at the latter end of the 
monsoon. The crops suffered to some extent. The price of grain 
was so low that the smaller farmers were utterly ruined . 

1233 

Report not available. 

1234 

Monsoon abundant, but not seasonable. • Want of rain in August and 
September injured or completely destroyed the standing crops in the 
uplands. Prices were, however, low. A severe epidemic fever caused 
great mortality among the people. 

1236 

Monsoon unseasonable and unfavourable, [.being scanty"at first, heavy in 
July, wild and unserviceable towards the close. Prices rose high. 
There was great mortality from sickness and loss of cattle from murrain. 

1236 

Report not available. 

1237 

Report not available. 

1238 

Rainfall on the whole favourable. The prices of grain fell, but those 
. of garden crops advanced. Public and cattle free from disease. 

1239 

Season average, though not so favourable as that of the previous fasli: 
Prices very low. Public health and condition of cattle good. 

1240 

Rainfall somewhat unseasonable and* the paddy crop injured by 
locusts in parts. Prices very low. Public health and . condition of 
cattle good. 
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Fasli. 


Nature of the season. 


1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

124^ 

1248 

1249 

1250 

1251 


1252 

1253 
1264 
1255 
125G 

1257 

1258 
1250 

1260 


1261 


Rains sufficient and seasonable ; outturn generally good. The prices 
of rice were favourable to the ryots, but those of garden produce were 
very low. Cholera broke out in parts, but did not prove very fatal. 
The condition of cattle was generally good^ 

Monsoon not favourable to the later crops and garden produce. 
Prices favourable to the ryots. Want of fodder in April and May and 
incessant rains in June and July destroye<J the cattle in great num- 
bers. 

Report not forthcoming. 

Season on the whole favourable for agricultural operations and whole- 
some both for men and cattle. Pidces low. 

The season was generally favourable to rice cultivation, but hot land 
winds proved injurious to garden crops. There was a rise in the 
prices of garden produce. Pnblic health good and cattle free from 
disease. 

The season was generaUy favourable. The first crop was excellent, but 
the outturn of the second crop was below average owing to the scanty 
rains towards the close of the monsoon. There was a rise in the 
price of rice. The season was healthy both for men and cattle. 

Monsoon abundant, though unsteady in the earlier months, and the 
outturn of all crops excellent. Piices generally very low. Small-pox 
raged with considerable virulence and the cattle suffered from an 
infectious disease which carried them off in large numbers. 

Monsoon deficient and unseasonable; and the rice crop failed or fell 
short of the average, except near the ghats. But garden plantation 
generally did well, jprices high. Public health better than in^the pre- 
vious fasli ; but cattle were carried off in large numbers by an epidemic. 

Heavy early rains injured the rice crops in thedow lands, and the second 
crop suffered partially from the scantiness of the later rains. The 
season was healthy both to people and cattle. Prices were higher 
than in the j)revious fasli. 

Report not available. 

Rains abundant, and, on the whole, seasonable. Outturn of crops gener- 
ally good. Prices below average. Season, on the whole, healthy 
both for men and cattle. 


Reports not available. 


Monsoon sufficient, though less copious than in the previous fasli. 
Prices favourable to the ryots. There was great mortality from 
cholera and considerable loss of ‘cattle from epidemics. 

Rainfall generally sufficient and the leason was one of abundance. 
There was a fall in prices except those of some garden produce. 
Small-pox was severe, but cholera disappeared. Murrain amongst 
cattle was also severe in parts. 
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SOUTH CANARA. 


FasH. 

NattireiOf the season. 

1262 

Rainfa.il abundant and crops genei'ally good. Cholera was more preva- 
lent than in the previous fasli, but sinail-pox was less so. There was 
n-ot much disease among cattle. 

1263 

Monsoon very in e^lar. . Heavy early rains injured a portion of the 
crops on the low lands, while the scantiness of rain in the latter part of 
the season injured the seccnd crop. Prices were high. Cholera was 
more severe and fatal than in the previous fasli ; but sni all-pox dis- 
appeared. The loss of cattle from foot-and-mouth disease was also great. 

1264 

Rains abundant. There was a slight rise in prices. Public health was 
slightly worse than in the previous fasli and the mortality among 
cattle was nearly 50 per cent, more owing to the early close of the 
monsoon and the consequent deficiency of pasture. 

1265 

The fall of rain was seasonable, tliough scanty, and the harvest more 
abundant than in the previous year. But there was an nnusaal 
demand on Canara rice owing to the failure of crops in Malabar, and 
the scarcity directed the usual supplies received from above the 
ghats to the eastward. There was in consequence a further rise in 
prices, which stood higher than at any time during the past thirty 
years. Pever and other diseases prevailed Mrgeiy in the interior, but 
the mortality from cholera was only 411 against 3,068 in the previous 
fasli. Mortality among cattle was also considerably less. 

1266 

Rainfall unusually heavy, but not well distributed ; considerable ’ 
injury was caused in some of the garden tracts by a hurricane. The 
heavy early rains seriously interrupted and diminished the outturn of 
the first rice crop and the yield of the more delicate garden products j 
while the failure of the later rain had an injurious effect on the 
second and third rice crops. Oocoanut gardens gave an average 
yield. There was a further rise in prices owing to the continuance of 
scarcity and high prices iu the inland districts and Malabar. Cholera 
and smallq^ox were much less prevalent than in the previous fasli, but 
fevei’ of a most virulent type was very general ; mortality among 
cattle was higher than in the previous fasli. 

1267' 

The fall of rain was someWhat less than in the previous year, but 
more seasonable and the harvest consequeutly more abundant. 
Places again advanced during the year by 21 to 26 per cent. ; the 
continual rise in the prices of agricultural produce did not, however, 
cause any suffering to the lower classes. There was comparatively 
little sickness, and public health was remarkably good. But murrain 
among cattle was widespread and destructive, the mortality among 
cattle being 56 per cent, more than in the previous year and nearly 
double that of fasli 1265. * 

1268 

Rains heavy, but unseasonable. The yield of the first rice crop was 
not, therefore, abundant j but the second' crop and the sugar-cane 
produce were, however, good. Prices rose still further during the 
year, and their continued rise during the past five years began to press 
. on the poorer classes. Clholera prevailed throughout the district, but 
small-pox and fever were less destructive than in the jjrevious year. 
Though murrain was experienced throughout the district the loss of 
cattle from this disease was far below that of the previous fasli. 

1269 

The rainfall was about the average and the harvests better than in fasli 
1268. There was a further rise in tiie prices of food grains. Cholera 
and small-pox were prevalent, but cattle were remarkably free from 
disease. 

1270 

1 

Rainfall below the average, but seasonable-; harvest of paddy abundant 
and of good quality j buh the yield of gardens below average. There 
was a slight fall in prices which, however, were twice to three times 
the district oommutation^ rates. Cholera disappeared and public 
health was good. Cattle also Were free from disease.^ 
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FaslL 

Hature of the season. 

1271 

Baiofall lieavier than in the previous fasli except during September 
and October when it was very scanty. Consequently the yield of the 
first crop was abundant, but that of the second and the third very 
xheagre. Bmal 1-pox was prevalent, but did not spread and soon dis- 
appeared. There was a fall in the.,pricfes, * 

1272 

Season deckled ly favonrable and wet and garden'" crops ^yielded well j 
there was however a rise in the price of rice owing to increased 
demand for export. Cholera was prevalent for some time in parts and 
mnrram, which had made its appearance in the previous year, proved 
destr active to cattle. 

1373 

llainfall deficient and unseasonable and nnfavonrable to the rice crop, 
which yielded a, small outturn. There was consequently a very large 
rise in prices of rice which ruled higher than in any of the previous 
eleven years. Garden crops throve well and the yield was good, 
■public health was indifferent and murrain was prevalent in a virulent 
form in parts and carried off considerable numbers. 

1274 

Season was favourable at' the time of cultivation, but the rain was subse- 
quently insufficient and later on altogether inadequate. Consequently 
the outturn of the rice CTOp was considerably below the average. 
Thcjro was a farther rise in the prices of rice which were 220 per cent, 
liighcr than the commutation rates. The garden crops too suii'ered , 
from the unfavourable season. There was further deterioration in the 
public health and in the condition of cattle. 

1275 

Early rains, on the whole, favourable to the first crop, which was, 
iKw^cvcr, injured by the oversowing of the rivers and streams at some 
places in July. The absence of rainin September and from December 
to M arch proved very injurious, causing a partial loss of the second crop 
and the utter failui’e of the third. The coooanut and areca plantations 
which had Buffered in the latter part of the previous fasli yielded 
a rather scanty produce. " Prices fell slightly. There was scarcity of 
good drinking water owing to long continued drought ; and cholera 
and fever greatly increased in virulence and proved very destructive. 
Cattle disease! of a virulent typo prevailed in the district and this 
coupled with a great scarcity of pasture caused a heavy mortality 
among cattle which amounted to between three and four times that 
■ ^o£ the year. 

1276 

Hains began late, but were, on the whole, favourable to rice cultivation. 
The yield of the areca and coooanut plantations, however, which had 
suffer ed in the previous year, was scanty. Prices rose from 7 -to 23 
per cent. There was a slight improvement in the public health, but 
the mortality among cattle was considerably greater than in the 
previous year. 

1277 

Eainfall very seasonable and favourable to both rice and garden onlti - 
vation. Prices fell by about 40 per cent. Small-pox and cholera 
decreased, but fever was largely prevalent. The loss of cattle was 
only half that of the previous fasli owing to improved pasturage. 

1278 

Ea.rly rains sufficient ; but there was a failure in September and Octo- 
ber, which considerably damaged the second and third crops. Public 
health and the condition of cattle good. 

1279 

Eainfall somewhat deficient, but the season was not favourable. The 
first crop suffered from want of water to a little extent as also garden 
plantations, but the second and third crops fared well. There was a 
rise in prices which ranged higher than those of the previous year and 
the average of the ten previous years. There was a further improve- 
ment in the condition of cattle, but public health was indifferent. 


* 
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SOUTH CANAEA. 


Fasli. j 

Mature of tke season. - 

1280 

The season was, on the whole, favonrable. The yield of all the three 
rice crops and the garden plantations was good. Prices fell from 

21 to 36 per cent. There was a severe outbreak of small -pox during 
the year and cholera^, was also prevalent. Muriain prevailed among 
cattle in some places with? great virulence. 

1281 

Bainfall copious, but unseasonable. The first rice crop snffei ed in 
consequence and^the ontturn was poor. The second and third crops 
and garden plantations, however, fared better. There was a further 
fall ill prices, which ranged from 15 to 54 per cent, below the average 
of the preceding ten years. Public health was good, but the condi- 
tion of catte was far from satisfactory owing to the prevalence of ’ 
murrain in a virulent form. 

1282 

Eainfall unusually heavy, “ TKe first rice crop suffered from excess of 
water and was in part destroyed by rot and insects. The second crop 
and garden plantations did well. Prices below the average of the 
previous ten years. Public health and condition of cattle better 
than in the previous fasli. 

1283 

Bainfall seasonable, though' not abundant. Ontturn of crops satisfac- 
tory. There was a considerable fall in the prices of rice, but the prices 
of ragi and horsegram showed an advance. Public health was good 
and cattle were free from epidemic disease. 

1 1284. 

Season not unfavourable, and the outturn of crops, on the whole, satis- 
factory, There v^as a rise in the price of first sort rice and paddy. 
There was no cholera hut little small-pox ; fever and dysentery w€re 
prevalent and considerably increased the total mortality. Cattle dis- 
eases were largely prevalent and there was considerable loss of cattle 
from disease and from wild beasts. 

128? 

Eainfall scanty and season unfavourable.: The ‘ first rice crop yielded 
fairly, but the second and third crops, as also the garden plantations, 
sufiered seriously from deficiency of rain. Prices rose slightly/. There 
was cholera in the district and public health was not satisfactory. 
Cattle sufiered from want of pasture and rinderpest was prevalent 
during the latter half of the year, ^ 

1286 

Farly rains abundant, but the latter part of the season exceptionally 
bad. The first rice crop yielded a plentiful harvest while the second 
and third crops as well as tlie garden produce suffered seriously. There 
a considerable rise in prices which ruled mtioh above the average 
of the ten previous years, partly due to short produce aud partly to the 
prevalence of famine mother parts of the presidency. Cholera was 
prevalent during the early part of the year and was succeeded by an 
outbreak of small-pox of a virulent type which prevailed more or less 
throughout the district and caused over 7,000 deaths. Cattle suffered 
from want of pasture during the early part of the year, but their 
health was generally good. 

1287 

Season very favourable and the outturn of all the crops satisfactory. 
Prices rose still further during the year owing to the continuance of 
famine elsewhere and were from 46 to 223 per cent, over the average 
of the ten previous years. Public health was bad and cholera carried 
; off neaidy four times as many victims as it did the preceding year and 
was succeeded by fever of a severe ^nd fatal type which carried off 
over 10,000 victims j and though small-pox was less virulent, dysentery 
; and bowel-complaints were prevalent to an unusual extent. Cattle 
were free from epidemic disease. 

1288 

Bainfall seasonable and copious and outturn of crops generally satisfac- 
tory. ■ There was a fall in the prices of all food-grains, but they were 
still 32 to 100 per cent, above the average of the ten previous years. 
Public health was exceptionally bad. Fever, which had caused such 
tinuaual mortality in the previous year, continued to prevail to a still 
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greater extent thronghout tlie district, and, notwitEstanding a consider-^ 
able doci'easc in the mortality fi'om other causes, swelled the death- 
rate to a higher figure than that recorded in any year since the intro- 
duction of registration of deaths. The condition of cattle too was 
bad, foot-and-moiitli disease and rinderpest having prevailed largely 
in various iDarts of the district. 

1289 

Rainfall, on the whole, abundant and well distributed j outturn of crops 
satisfactory, that of garden plantations even exceeding the yield of the 
previous year. There was a farther fall in the prices of food-grains 
and a marked improvement took place in the pablio health. But the- 
condition of cattle was unusually bad, the losses from disease, which in 
many cases was communicated by pack-bullocks from above the ghats, 
and from the ravages of wild animals being double those of the pre- 
vioxis year. 

1290 

Rainfall deficient. The first I'ico crop suffered from want of rain and 
the second from insects. Public health was good and there was a 
decrease in the mortality among cattle. There was a fall in prices 
due to unusual depression in tlie export trade combined wuch a some- 
what larger importation of food-grains. 

1291 

Season not unsatisfactory ; ontturn not below average. Prices fell again 
owing to the depressed condition of the export trade due to the competi- 
tion of Bengal rice in many of the markets formerly supplied from 
Canara, and were 4G to 107 per cent, below the average of the ten 
previous years. Public health was, on the whole, good, though cholera 
made its appearance in November and there was small-pox in several 
parts. The mortality among cattle from disease was only one-half of 
that ill the previous year. 

1292 

The rains were unusually heavy in June and July causing heavy freshes 
in all the rivers and considerable injury to the first rice crop in their 
vicinity. The fall of the subsequent months was, however, moderate 
and the outturn of the year quite up to average. There was a con- 
siderable rise in the price of all grains except first sort rice, notwith- 
standing diminished exports s this is attributable to the disastrous 
floods of the early part of the year which was followed up by a sadden 
demand for grain on the railway works in Goa. 

a293 

Rainfall sufficient and, on the whole, timely and general. Floods in June 
and July again injured the first rice crop in the vicinity of rivers and 
the second crop was damaged seriously by insects in several parts of 
the district, yet the crops were, on the whole, good and quite up to aver- 
age. Public health not bad. Health of cattle generally satisfactory. 

1294 

Rainfall deficient and much below the average of previous years ; but 
the season was, on the whole, not unfavourable and the yield of all the 
crops was more than fairly good. There was a slight rise in prices in 
consequence of an increased demand. Fever continued throughout the 
year and small-pox was more than usually prevalent. Cattle were gen- 
erally healthy, but the loss from the ravages of wild beasts was large. 

1295 

Rains seasonable and sufficient and outturn average. Prices below 
average. A slight increase in the total mortality, notwithstanding con- 
siderably diminished mortality from small-pox and fever. Condition 
of cattle not satisfactory owing to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest. 

1296 

Rainfall below average, but seasonable, and outturn average. Prices 
were lower than in the previous year. There was an improvement 
in the public health, but the condition of cattle was bad. 
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1297 

Kains seasonable and sufficient and onttum average. There was a f u rther 
fall in price?;. Public health underwent a change for the worse, and 
the condition 5f cattle was unusually bad, the mortality among cattle 
from disease being four times what it was in the preyioiis fasli. 

1298 

The total rainfall was about the same as in the previous year, but the 
later rains of the monsoon were so scanty as to interfere with the 
cultivation of the second crop.* There was a rise in pi-ices. Public 
health satisfactory. Cattle continued to suffer. 

1299 

Rainfall above average and timely, and the season very iDropitious. 
Prices, however, rose slightly elsewhere. Public health satisfactory 
and condition of cattle good. 

1300 

Tbie rainfall was both scanty and badly distributed and the season was 
the worst experienced for many yeai’s. The rice crop failed more or 
less completely in the uplands and gave a poor outturn elsewhere. 
The second crop suffered equally j there was, however, no rise in 
prices, as the worst effects of the bad season were not felt till the 
next fasli. Public health bad ; condition of cattle good. 

1301 

Rainfall less than that of the previous fasH, but much more timely. 
The second rice crop was a failure, but the outturn of the first and 
the third was good. A. rise in the prices of all food grains. Public 
health and condition of cattle good. 


The above record contains a gloomy view of the past, but 
allowance must be made for the influence upon the views of the 
district ofiSoers of failures restricted to comparatively small areas. 
Landowners and farmers seldom admit that a season is entirely 
satisfactory ; they set up a standard of absolute perfection, and it 
is no wonder that judged by this standard every season leaves 
something to be desired. South Oanara^ however, is an excep- 
tionally favoured district, and famine is almost unknown. The 
rains during the south-west monsoon are so plentiful that there 
is hardly any necessity for storing water for cultivation as in 
other districts of the presidency. In fact, rice, which forms 
the staple food-grain of the district, is raised by means of rain 
alone and without the aid of any artificial irrigation. Prices of 
food-grains have fluctuated a good deal and have sometimes been 
very high, but the district does not appear to have suffered from 
any severe scarcity. In 1812 relief works were opened, but the 
distress was due to the abnormal export which raised prices. 
There have subsequently been a series of famines in other districts, 
but none of thorn actually extended to South Canara, though they 
tended to raise the prices of food-grains in that district. 

The annexed statistics of prices have been compiled in the office 
of the Board of Eevenue. They show the course of prices since 
1874-75 of rice, ragi and paddy. The average price of these for 
the whole district is givto for each month of each year, and the 
mean annual price is giyen for each recording station. 
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Average Prices of Food-grains in the SovAh Camera Bistrkd, 
in seers of 80 tolas per rupee. 
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Average Prices of* Wood-grains in the South Canara Pisirict, 
in seers of tolas per ru^ee. 
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Average Annual Prices of F(^od~grams at each Station in the South 
Canara District, in seers of ^0 tolas jper ru^ee. 
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20*8 

17*2 

19*3 

18*1 

21*3 

19*6 

19*7 

20*6 

23*5 

20*0 

1886-87 

23*3 

19*4 

23*2 

19*1 

21*2 

21*9 

20*9 

19*3 

23*8 

21*3 

1887-88 ... 

24*7 

21*8 

25*4 

21*8 

25*9 

24*0 

23*9 

23*3 

25*1 

24*0 

1888-89 

24*7 

21*4 

24 4 

21*8 

23*2 

21*8 

22*3 

22*2 

23*3 

22*8 

1889-90 

21*9 

19*4 

213 

20*7 

22*7 

21*6 

21*5 

20*7 

22*8 

21*4 

1890-91 

21*3 

19*8, 

20*6 

20*1 

20*9 

21*3 

20*4 

19*8 

22*0 

20*7 

1891-92 ... 

16*9 

16*1 

16*4 

15*7 

16*7 

17*1 

16*9 

17*0 

17*5 

16-7 

1892-93 

17*2 

16*7 

17*6 

15*7 

18*5 

19*3 

'# ' 

18*3 

17*3 

17*9 

17*5 
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Average Annual Prices of Food-grain^ at each Station in the South 
Canara District^ in seers of SO tolas per rupee. 
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Fasli Years, 


Paddy i First sort, 


1874 - 75 

1875 - 76 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 

1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 

1884 - 85 

1885 - 86 

1886 - 87 

1887 - 88 

1888 - 89 

1889 - 90 

1890 - 91 

1891 - 92 

1892 - 93 . 


Paddy, Second sort, 


1874 - 75 

1875 - 76 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 

1881-82 

1882 - 83 

1883 - 84 

1884 - 85 

1885 - 86 

1886 - 87 

1887 - 88 

1888 - 89 

1889 - 90 

1890 - 91 

1891 - 92 

1892 - 93 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The climate of South Canara, as well as of the west coast gener- 
ally, is characterised by excessive humidity during the greater 
part of the year, as the south-west monsoon lasts from June to 
October. Before the onset of the monsoon the air is sultry and 
oppressive, and dense cloud masses accumulate and are driven 
inland before the strong westerly winds. There is some rain 
variable in amount, but usually light in April ; but the burst of 
the monsoon, subsequent to which the rain falls in almost incessant 
torrents, rarely occurs before the last week of May. Throughout 
the following months — June, July and August—the rainfall is 
very heavy, but it abates during the remaining months; occa- 
sionally there are breaks or comparatively rainless intervals, at 
which times the heated atmosphere becomes charged with the 
vapour arising from the saturated soil — a condition favourable to 
the production of malaria. From November to February the 
climate is cool, the temperature in the shade ranging from 68° to 
84°, At this period also strong easterly winds blow during the 
night and morning, the wind throughout the rest of the day being 
' from the west or north-west. Towards March the heat begins 
sensibly to increase, the temperature ranging from 80° to 92°- 
The usual sea breeze blows during the day, but the nights are 
hot, still and oppressive. The climate of the west coast has a re- 
laxing and debilitating effect on Europeans, especially women and 
children, who become pale and ansemie after prolonged residence. 
This is due, not only to the depressing nature of the climate, but 
also to the inability to indulge in active exercise, as the humidity 
of the atmosphere quickly induces fatigue and lassitude, while 
free perspiration follows on comparatively slight exertion. Diges- 
tive and cutaneous disorders are thei commonest forms of minor 
ailments, gradual deterioration of health being the rule and acute 
illness the exception. Those whose occupations are sedentary are 
more prone to ill-health, and, on the other hand, persons of active 
habits and whose duties necessitate much travelling and out-door 
work generally preserve good health* The Tulu-speaking natives 


Notb, — The greater part of the informatiou contained in this chapter has 
been kindly contributed by Snrgeon-Hajor W. A. Lee. 
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Y. of the district and the lower caste Christians are strong and rohnst, 
but the educated classes — Brdhmans and higher caste Christians — 
who enter Government employ and fill the clerical posts in public 
■offices/ though often of good physique, lack Vigour and strength 
and are rarely long-lived. 

In the rural tracts of South Canara births and deaths are re- 
gistered by village accountants, while in the municipal town of 
Mangalore this task is performed by a special agency. The regis- 
tration is better done in the latter than in the former, but it is 
defective in both, and the statistics are only useful for comparing 
one year with another. The inaccuracy of the registers can be 
judged by the fact that, according to them, the excess of births over 
deaths during the period between the census of 1881 and that of 
1891 was only 76,278, while the increase of population as shown 
hy the census returns was 96,517. The census was as accurately 
taken in the one year as in ’the other, and there was hardly any 
immigration into the district. It is, therefore, evident that the 
registration of births and deaths is inaccurate, and the inaeonraoy 
is greater in proportion in the case of biiflis than deaths. The true 
birth-rato is probably about 50 per mille per annum and the true 
death-rate about 35 or 40 per mille per annum. According to the 
registers, however, the mean birth-rate for the years 1888-92 is 
under 30 in Kdsaragdd and Mangalore, while the highest rate is 
32*88 (in Coondapoor), The death-rate is only 18' 01 in Kdsara- 
gocl and the highest rate is 26*86 (in ITppinangadi), The rates ^ 
for the whole district are 29*76 for births and 21*42 for deaths. 
Even in the Mangalore Municipality the rates are far from the 
truth, the mean birth and death rates for the last five years being, 
respectively, 29*61 and 25*03 per mille per annum. It has already 
been shown that if there are 300 births per annum to every 1,000 
married women of child-bearing age, the birth-rate would he over 
50 per mille. 

Eegistration is best in the case of Hindus, who have for the 
five years 1888-92 a mean birth-rate of 30*08 and a mean death- 
rate of 22*02 per mille. Eor Musalmans the rates are 27*89 and 
19*37, while for Christians they are 29*00 and 18*13 respectively. 
Taking the figures, however, as they stand, some useful informa- 
tion can bo obtained from them. 

a smaH decline in 1884 and a violent 
drop in 1888; since that year the birth-rate has been gradually 
declining until 1891, when it was only 29*18 per mille. The low 
birth-rate in these years is possibly due to the fact that prices 
of food-grains were high. The statement giving the births in 
each month shows that births are most numerous from March to 
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July, while their numher is smallest during Septeniher, October 
and November. There are on an average 104 boys born to every 
100 girls. 

In the eleven years 1882-92 the death-rate varies from 16*36 
per mille in the first year of the series to 24*79 per mille in 1885. 
The rate of mortality is lowest in March, April and May and 
highest in Inly, August and J anuary. 

Nearly 22 per cent, of the total number of deaths occur among 
infa,nts under one year of age, but high as this proportion is, there 
can bo no doubt that many of the deaths of infants escape registra-^ 
tion, for the registered deaths give an infant mortality of only 153 
per mille for males and 129 per mille for females, while the actual 
rate is about twice this. 

The marginal statement shows the principal causes of death. 

The returns on which 
it is based are unfor- 
tunately defective, for 
about 49 per cent, of 
the deaths are shown 
under the indefinite 
head of ‘all other 
causes.’ Of the 
specified diseases fever 
is the most fatal. 
Next to this in fre- 
quency come bowel 
affections ; then 
diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs, rheumatism and skin diseases, especially ring- 
worm and itch. Venereal diseases are rife, especially in the more 
populous towns and villages ; the town of Udipi enjoys an unenvi- 
able pre-eminence in this respect, but the same fact is noticeable 
wherever there are temples attracting numbers of people to 
their, annual jdtras. Intestinal worms (the Ascark lumbricoide^ 
or round worm being the commonest form) infest individuals of 
all ages. The deaths from suicide are at the rate of 74 per million 
living ; in England and Wales the rate' is about 80 per million* 
In that country the tendency to suicide is much greater among 
males than among females, and the same feature is observed in 
South Oanara, although in most districts of the presidency the 
reverse is the case. In South Oanara the average rate of death 
from snicide for the last eleven years was 84 per million for males 
and 57 per million for females. . . - 

II. L 


Causes of death. 

Average 
number of 
deaths. 

Percent- 

age. 

Cholera ... 

334 

1-54 

Smali-pox 

531 

2*44 

Fevers 

7,748 

35-63 

Dysentery and diarrhoea ... 

, 2,010 

i 9-24 

Suicides 

V. 74 : 

i 0-34 

Wounds and accidents .... 

1 ■ ■ 346 '■ 

1-59 

Snake-bite and killed by 
wild beasts. 

74 

0*34 

All other causes ... 

10,631 

48*88 

Total Deaths ... 

I ■ 21,748 

100-00 

i 


CHAP. Y. 
Public 
Health. 

Death-rate. 


Causes of 
death. 
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Malarious fevers, besides constituting the oommonest and most 
widespread of all forms of disease met with, also contribute 
r&LOst largely to mortality and suffering. They occur at all 
periods, but are exceptionally prevalent at certain seasons and 
in certain localities. The forest-clothed country stretching away 
from the foot of the ghdts is naturally the most unhealthy and 
there the worst and most virulent fevers prevail. The popu- 
lation in the most unhealthy parts is either stationary or dimi- 
nishing and many, both adults and children, are permanently 
enfeebled by the sequelae of such fevers, anemia, dropsy, 
enlarged spleen. Several fertile localities have been abandoned 
both from their unheaithiness and from the decrease of population 
by deaths and the departure of survivors. The diversion of a 
large labour sui)ply to the neighbouring coffee-planting taluks o£ 
Mysore and Coorg may, however, account to some extent for the 
reduced area under cultivation observed in particular places. The 
portion of the district bordering on the coast is comparatively 
healthy, the low lands being highly cultivated, while the inter- 
vening uplands are dry, arid, and free from jungle, conditions 
adverse to the development of malaria. 

Some of the lowdying hill-enclosed village sites in this area 
are, however, hardly less unhealthy than more inland parts, as, 
from their situation, their drainage is defective and the level of 
the ground water in them is necessarily high. ^4 

The unhealthy season commences prior to the onset and during^ 
the early portion of the south-west monsoon. With the rains 
which fall in April and which are sometimes heavy near the 
gh4ts, the number of fever cases and the resultant mortality 
gradually increase. The wells from which drinking water is ob- 
tained, and which are generally only shallow excavations un- 
protected from, and therefore exposed to, surface pollution are 
now low, and the water they contain bad. Water from streams, 
or from pits sunk in their dry channels, is also used for drinking 
and is believed to be productive of fever ; while the monsoon lasts 
the mortality from fevers continues high, but probably many of 
the deaths so reported are due to intercurrent lung affections, 
or to other diseases non-malarial in their causation, but attended 
with fever* 

The six months, from October to March, are generally healthier 
than the other half of the year, but in January the fever mortality 
is ’usually higher than in either the preceding or subsequent 
month. In the town of Mangalore many cases of enteric fever, 
with a high death-rate, ooour during this season, the incidence 
of the disease being chiefly limited to a low hadly-drained part of 
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the town witk a colitainiiiated water-supply. Bowel-complaints CHAP. 
come next in order of frequency and fatality to fevers, the Public 

mortality from them, being about one-third that from the latter. J * 

The vicissitudes of climate, the wet and cold during the rains, and Causes of 
the want of proper diet and suitable clothing, render children and 
aged people peculiarly susceptible to these complaints. 

South Canara suffers less than any other district in the Madras 
Presidency from cholera in an epidemic form ; indeed few parts 
of India enjoy such immunity from the ravages of this plague. 

Local conditions and modes of living are adverse to the spread 
of cholera, as almost all villages consist of comparatively few 
houses relatively to the area over which they are dispersed, and 
hence are without a common source of water-supply from the 
specifio contamination of which the disease could be propagated. 

When, therefore, cholera makes its appearance in a village, it 
is not infrequently limited to the inmates of the infected house, 
or to those dwelling in the immediate vicinity, or to persons 
who have visited affected individuals, while those residing at some 
distance, protected by their isolation, as well as by the possession 
of a separate water-supply, escape. 

Eecords throwing light on the medical history of the district 
in the past are unfortunately not available, perhaps even are not 
extant, as it is only within comparatively recent years that any 
approach to accuracy in the collection and tabulation of vital 
statistics has been attempted or attained* 

In the period 1882-92, although but four years were free from 
cholera, the total number of deaths from this cause was only 3,^76 
equal to an average mortality of 0*32 per mille per annum. 

The origin of outbreaks has been frequently traced to pilgrims 
returning in parties from Tirupati and who had either become in- 
fected with the germs of the disease at that notoriously insanitary 
Hindu shrine, or in the course of their homeward journey through 
cholera-stricken localities. This was the mode of introduction in 
the 1885 outbreak. In that year the disease a]3peared amongst 
and was limited to a party of pilgrims returning from Tirui)ati, 14 
deaths occurring out of 22 attacked. 

The epidemic which, commenced towards the close of 1887 
and terminated only in 1 889 was of a far more serious character. 

All the particulars collected regarding it are contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Medical Officer’s Report for 1888 : — 

Cases of cholera occurred throughout the greater part of 
the year, except in tlie months of March, April and May. In 
^Slamiary and Februarj' this disease was confined to nine villages 
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in tlie Udipl taluk, tke attacks and deatks in -wMcli were 43 and 
15 respectively. The outbreak, which had existed since Novem- 
her 1887, then subsided. Cholera again made its appearance in 
the district in June in the southern pai4 of Kasaragod taluk on 
the boundaries of Oanara and Malabar, in which latter district 
the epidemic was then prevalent and steadily extending itsdevas- 
tating course northward until it reached Oanara. In the three 
“monsoon months — June, July and August — the number of cases 
“ and deaths was small, being but 17 and 12 respectively, and the 
“ outbreak was limited to four villages only — Paclane, Ohandare, 
“ Pillikod and Nilesbwar kasba, with which and Malahar there is 
“ free communication by boats J)lying on the backwaters and river. 
“ In the succeeding month, September, cholera prevailed with in- 
“ creasing severity not only in Kdsaragod, but also in Udipi, Man- 
“■ galore and Uppinangadi taluks. In Kdsaragod the outbreak, 
“ as before mentioned, was traceable to its contiguity to Malabar, 
“ In Udipi taluk the history of its origin in four villages, where 
“ it was personally investigated, pointed to its introduction from 
“ Mysore, those first attacked having recently arrived from that 
“ province where cholera was then widespread. This is a not nn- 
common method for the disease to be propagated in South Oanara, 
“ as a large number of coolies annually migrate to Mysore and 
“ Ooorg to work on coffee estates, who, so great is their dread of 
“ cholera, immediately abandon their employ on the appearance of 
the disease in their midst and hasten back to their native villages 
“ in the plains, carrying infection with them, and in this manner 
“ disseminating the disease far and wide. This view is further 
“ borne out by the fact that while in K4sarag6d cholera spread along 
“ the sea border, in Udipi and the other taluks it first appeared 
“ in inland villages on or near the trunk roads leading from the 
“ ghdts to the low country, 

“Medical subordinates were deputed to the disease-infested 
villages to treat the sick and carry otit sanitary measures, and 
“ besides, ehlorodyne and * cholera pills ^ were freely distributed 
to all police stations for administration by constables specially 
detailed for the purpose. Much good was effected by these 
agencies, though instances were not infrequent where the sufferer’s 
“ friends were reluctant to allow medicines to be administered, 
“ as they attributed the attacks to the maleficent influence of some 
“ irate demon who would have to be propitiated and appeased by 
“ other means. In November cholera made its appearance in the 
“ town of Mangalore, causing imthat month 14, and in the fol- 
“ lowing month 56, deaths. The history of the first attacks could 
“not be traced, but theire can be little doubt as to their source, 
“ having regard to the fact that there was free intercourse both by 
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sea and land witli affected localities. Most of tlie attacks occurred 
amongst fishermen and Mdppillas— ill-fed classes subsisting 
chiefly on fish and not addicted to cleanliness either in their 
persons and habits or in their dwellings. 

The only other class which suffered to any extent was that of 
the toddy-drawers, whose circumstances are much the same as 
those of the previously mentioned classes. There were no cases 
among the more exclusive sections of the community, Brdh- 
mans, which may be ascribed to the fact that they live apart from, 
''and do not mingle with, other classes and so are not exposed to 
" contagion ; and also because each such household usually has a 
" separate source of water-supply, whereas the wells in the more 
" populous parts of the town inhabited by fishermen are fewer in 
"number, and, being used in common, are hence more liable to 
" be contaminated. All cases of cholera occurring in the town 
" were immediately reported at the municipal hospital, and were 
" promptly visited by a medical subordinate deputed to that special 
duty with instructions to treat the sick and superintend the disin- 
" fection of houses where there had been cases. In not a few in- 
" stances it was thus ascertained that the disease, though reported 
" as such, was not true cholera, but only dysentery or diarrhoea, 
" and this circumstance points to the conclusion that many of the 
“ cholera cases reported by the police— the oflSeial reporters — may 
" have similarly been not real cholera, but some form of bowel- 
" complaint, which, in non-epidemic years, would have been 
" classed as such by village shdnabhogas.’^ 

Influenza was prevalent throughout the district in the spring 
of 1890, but subsided at the onset of the monsoon in May. The 
first cases occurred among the maritime population, wherefore it 
is reasonable to assume that the disease was introduced hy persons 
arriving by sea from places where it was already rife, such as 
Bombay. No increase of mortality was directly traceable to this 
malady, hut it, no doubt, rendered those who suffered from it in 
its severer forms more prone to contract and succumb to other 
ailments. 

Small-pox caused 5,845 deaths in the eleven years 1882-92, an 
average of 0'50 per mille per annum. Eelatively to population 
this is a comparatively low mortality and compares favourably with 
that reported elsewhere in the presidency. The appearance of 
this disease in any locality can generally be traced to the arrival 
of an affected individual from Mysore or Ooorg. Its failure to 
spread extensively is due to the circumstance that most of the 
district officials have taken interest in the promotion of vaccination 
which is consequently carried on very successfully. 
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The infective diseases of infancy and childhood— measles, 
chicken-pox and whooping cough — make their appearance fre- 
quently in Mangalore and the larger villages. Enteric fever is 
of not infrequent occurrence in Mangalore. It is usually of a 
very severe type, many cases terminating fatally, and is rarely 
met with, except in the hot season w^hen the water-supply becomes 
defective and its quality bad. Very little is known as to the 
origin and causation of this disease, and further investigation is 
therefore very desirable. 

Two diseases may be particularly referred to under tbe cate- 
gory of rare diseases — leprosy and elephantiasis. The latter dis- 
ease is infrequently met with and is chiefly confined to dwellers 
on the coast. The subjects of this malady are usually poor and 
ill-fed, hut a few cases have been observed among members of 
lioman Catholic families of the better class who form a small 
community closely allied by inter-marriages. Lepers also are 
generally met with near the coast, — seldomerin the interior. The 
number of lepers in tbe district is 916 according to the recent 
census, which is T more than the number enumerated on the pre- 
vious occasion. 

Since 1881 two leper asylums have been established in Manga- 
lore by local Christian Missionaries, and numbers of lepers have 
flocked to the shelter thus afforded, not from South Canara alone, 
but from other districts, and even from Bombay as well. In one 
of these institutions maintained by tbe Jesuit Society upwards 
of 50 indigent lepers are inmates, and amongst these can be 
witnessed subjects in every stage of the disease, from children, 
the progeny of leprous parents, who exhibit the beginnings of the 
hereditary (or acquired?) complaint in anesthetic light-coloured 
patches on the surface of their bodies, to sufferers from its most 
destructive effects, such as deep foul ulcerations and mutilations of 
the features and extremities. 

Most of the lepers gave a history of leprosy having existed in 
their families, a eiroumstance which, taken for what it is worth, 
confirms the views entertained regarding the contagious nature of 
this disease ; a similar belief is also held by the native races. 

Among rare diseases the almost entire absence of stone in the 
bladder, so common in some parts of India, is noteworthy. 





Statement showing the Births and Deaths registered in the Municipality of Mangalore during the years 1882 - 1892 . 
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There are 19 ^ hospitals and dispensaries in South Canara, which 
gives one to every 205 square miles and every 55,583 of the 
population, the average for the presidency being one to every 
319 square miles and every 80,430 inhabitants. Of these institu- 
tions seven are hospitals for the treatment of both in- and out- 
patients, while the remainder are dispensaries in which out-patients 
only are treated. The charge of the hospitals is held by Civil 
Apothecaries and that of the dispensaries by Hospital Assistants. 
In 1887 the District Board made arrangements for the training 
of natives of the district as Hospital Assistants to take the place 
of the Government Hospital Assistants hitherto in charge of the 
dispensaries, as it was believed that the former would be more 
acceptable to the people, and the scheme has so far w^orked'very 
satisfactorily. 

The issue of G.O., dated 22nd Debi-uary 1883, No. 391, Public, 
directing that, in future, Civil Surgeons, who till then were confined 
to their head-quarter stations, should be constituted Medical and 
Sanitary officers, of their districts, and the devolution to Taluk 
Boards of sundry powers hitherto exercised by a District Board 
swayed by official nominees, were signalized by an era of advance 
in the^establishment of medical institutions in the distinct. Local 
bodies were naturally desirous to expend their funds on locally 
beneficial objects, such as the opening of dispensaries, in which aim 
they were guided by the advice and experience of the District 
Surgeon, who W’^as able to make himself acquainted with the needs 
of every locality by personal investigation and inquiries. 

The subjoined table shows the location and class of the several 
institutions and the dates on which they were oj)ened : — 


Taink. 

Town, 

Institution. 

Date of opening. 

Amindivi Islands.. 

Coondapoor 

K^saragdd 

r 

Mangalore ...-j 

XJdipi 

Uppinangadi 

Amindm ... 
Coondapoor 

Kolldr 

Sa.nka.ranAr4yana ... 
Kisaragdd 

Mani^shwar 

Hosarug 

Mangalore 

1 Bantvdl ... ... 

, Mdlki 

1 Miidbidri 

' Boiilr 

XJdipi 1 

Kiirical ... i 

Hebri 

Euttdr 

Beltangadi 

GoHtattu 

1 Jalstii* : ... 

Provincial dispensary 

Local Piind hospitiil ... 

Do. dispensary 

Do. do. 

Do. hospital 

Do. dispetisary 

Do. do. 

Municipal hospital 

Local Fund ho.spital 

Do. dispensary 

Do. do. 

Municipal dispensary ... 

Local Fund hospital 

' Do.: ' ■ do, ■ ' 

Do, dispensary 

Do. hosihtal 

Do. dispensary 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

187G. 

22nd May 1873. 
12th July 1888. 
5th April 1885). 
6th Oct. 1873. 
1st Nov. 18P-2. 
4th Dee. 1892. 

1848, 

1 8ih Aug. 1879, 
loth Aug. 1887. 

' 17th Aug, 1887. 

, 4th Dec. 1892, 

, 1st Aug. 1872. 
2lstAug. 1879. 
7th .Tune 1887, 
25th May 1872. 
6th May 1887. 
2Sth Aug. 1887. 
24th Nov. 1887. 


^ Smce tbe above was written a hospital for women %nd children, entitled 
‘Lady WenlocFs Hospital/ has been opened and a q^nalified lady apothecary 
placed in \-v V .j ■ '.o ■ 
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As tlie Mangalore liospital was the earliest to be established 
in the district, a brief account of its history may be of interest. 
It was opened by Goveruinent in 1848 in pursuance pf orders passed 
by the Honourable Court of Directors on a memorial submitted 
by the inhabitants, praying for its establishment in Mangalore to 
supply a much-felt want. At the commencement a building was 
hired for the purpose of an hospital at a rent of Es. 14 per mensem 
and the following establishment was entertained ■: — 

■ ■■ ' ‘ BS. 

second, dresser 
cook' .. 


CHAP. Y. 
Hospitals ' 
AisiD Dispen- 
saries. 


ward cooly 
t6ti 

waterman 


24 
•7 
' 4 
3 
5 


A. 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 


The allowance to the medical ofiScer was Es. 50. 

Owing to the increased popularity of the hospital, it became 
necessary to supplement this establishment, and accordingly a 
nurse, a sweeper, and a washerman wei’e -entertained. A separate . 
building was also constructed for the purpose of the hospital in 
1851. In 1852 the GoYernment appointed a Native Surgeon, on 
a salary of Rs, 100, to aid the Zilla Surgeon in his duties. In 
1863 the townspeople, who appear to have taken great interest 
in the maintenance and improvement of the institution, resolved, 
at a meeting convened for the purpose, to relieve Government of 
a portion of the cost of its up-keep by raising annual subscriptions 
towards its support. This step met with the approval of Govern- 
ment, who ordered that effect should he given to it and accordingly 
withdrew the allowance hitherto given for the food, clothing, and 
attendance on the sick poor treated in the hospital. In i 871 the hos- 
pital was transferred to the care of the municipality, under Madras 
Act III of 1871, and since -that date it has been exclusively main- 
tained from municipal funds. The District Board contributes -a 
sum of Es. -000 per annum, in consideration of the number of 
patients treated who come from various parts of the district. 

The following medical officers have been consecutively in 
charge of the hospital from its opening to the present date : — 


D. Maefaiiane. 
J. Brett. 

D. D. Fowlis* ^ 
B. S. Ohimmo. 
A. Jonatt. 

M. Rogers, 

D. Camp bell. 

A. J, Beans. 

A. C. McLeod. 

Ji. 


S. Rule. 

W. J. Busteed. 

F. 0. Bigg-Wither. 

. H.^.King.- 
J. Maepherson, 

J. Ridings. 

J.J. Gibbs. , ' * 
E. Dempster. 

H. McD.'Eoss. b 


D. 0. MeMum (1873). 

A. F. Dobson (1876). 

0. McNaUy (1878). 

B. H. Williams (1879). . 
M. S. Eyre (1880). 

W. A. Lee (1882).- 
W. B, Bamierman 
^ (1892). 
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SOOTH CANAUA. 


CHAP. V. 
Hospri'Ais 
AND DrSFEN- 
BAKIES. 


An Assistant Surgeon was appointed in 1883 to assist the Dis- 
trict Surgeon in the working of the hospital and to take the place 
of the latter when absent in the district on tours of inspection. ' 


The attendance of patients from the commencement to the 
present date has been as follows: — 


Year. 

Admissions. 

Year. 

Admissions. 

Year. 

Admissions. 

/ 

In. 

Ont. 

In. 

Out, 

( 

lii. 

Out. 

1848 ... 


# 

1863 ... 

268 

1,832 

1878 ... 

326 

10,23-1 

1849 ... 

45 

1,447 

1864. ... 

262 

1,717 . 

1879 ... 

298 

9,982 

1850 ... 

51 

1,891 

1805* ... 

258 

1,653 

1880 ... 

203 

7,147 

1851 ... 

64 

1,980 

• 1866 ... 

135 

2,676 

1881 ... 

172 

6,485 

1852 ... 

137 

3,551 

. 1867 ... 

137 

3,376 

1882 ... 

187 

6,227' 

1853 ... 

149 


1868 ... 

134 

3,594 

1883 ... 

509 

8,045 

1854 ... 

# 

# 

1869 ... 

158 

3,327 

1884*... 

445 

9,208 

2855 ... 

163 

4,935 

1870 ... 

160 

2,406 

18*85 ... 

576 

9,855 

1856:''... 

195 

5,574 

1871. ... 

165 

3,898 1 

1886 ... 

525 

11,611 

1857 ... 

164 

5,934 

1872 ... 

169 

5,193 

1887 ... 

489 

11,855 

1858 ... 

151 

6,104 

1873 ... 

190 

6,776 

1888 ... 

471 

12,038 

1859 ... 

189 

5,890 

5,874 

1874 ... 

199 

6,936 

1889 ... 

503 

11,323 

1860 ... 

129 

1875 ... 

194 

7,191 

1890 ... 

632 

13,937 

1861 ... 

123 

3,873 

1876 ... 

257 

7,615 

1891 ... 

401 

14,416 

1862 ... 

103 

3,420' 

1877 ... 

384 

9,256 

1892 

328 

15,133 


The Local Fund hospitals and dispensaries were opened on the 
dates shown in the table opposite each, and have since filled an 
ever-extending sphere of usefulness and beneficence. Eight of 
these institutions have traihed midwives, natives of the district^ 
attached to them, and their skilled services are much appreciated 
hy the people amongst whom they' work* 

The dispensary in the Amindivi Islands is maintained at the 
charge of Provincial revenue. The dispensary building was erected 
in 1876, a sum of Es. 300 having heen sanctioned for the purpose 
((3-.0., dated 9th July 1875, No. 1031, E.D.). A ^third-class 
Hospital Assistant, with a special allowance of Es. 10, was 
appointed to do duty in the island, in 1874. The Hospital Assist- 
ant in charge was sent to Madras in 1879 to undergo a course 
of meteorological instruction in the observatory, Madras, under 
Mr. N. E. Pogson, the then Meteorological Superintendent, and 
since that time, the Medical Subordinate in charge has also been 
Meteorological Assistant, with an allowance of Es. 30 per men- 
sem for the special duty*. The dispensary has heen but little 
resorted to by the islanders, probably because the Hospital Assist- 
ants consecutively in charge, failed to acquire their confidence. A 
Muhammadan native of Canara has recently heen entertained 
for medical training with a view to his ultimate employment in' 
Amindivi, and in the hope that he will be more successful in eon-^ 
ciliating tlie prejudices o| the natives than were his predecessors. 
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The annexed table shows the tofcal number of patients treated 
xn the hospitals and dispensaries in the district daring the past 
five jearSk 

There has been a steady increase in the number of patients 
since 1889, which indicates that the European method of treat- 
ment of diseases is gradually gaining favour with the natives. Of 
the total number of patients in 1892, the number of in-patients 
was 79G. Taking the average of the five years 1888-92^ it is , 
found that 59*88 per cent, of the patients are Hindiis and 14*44 
per cent, are Musalmans. As the Musalmans constitute only 
10*6’0 per cent, of the total population of the district, it is evident 
that they resort to skilled medical aid to a.relatively greater ex- 
tent than the Hindus. Musalmans, however, are more prone to 
town life than Hindus, and they are thus more within reach of 
the influence of hospitals. 

• The average number of patients treated during the five years 
was 59,721, and the subjoined abstract shows the most common 
diseases among these : — 

Diseases of the eye f,553 

Diseases of the nervous system . . ♦ . , * 1,217 

Diseases of the ear . . , . . , . . , 1,213 

Unsjxeeified diseases of the respiratory system . . 2,107 

Hyspepsia • ... ** 1,236 

Other diseases of the digestive system . . . . 5,011 

Diseases of the skin , . . , . , * , . 6,256 • 

■; " 'Ulcers:;;':':' ; '' • ■■■ 2, 172": y 
Malarial fevers " .. .. 11,597 

Worms 10,429 

Bheumatic aflections .. . . ,y ^ , 2,789 

During the same period 122 major and 1,32S minor operations 
were performed annually. The average, expenditure on hospitals 
and dispensaries during these five years was Es. 22,824 contri- 
buted as shown below. The average cost of each patient treated 
was 6 annas and 1 pie. 


. Statement of the Average Annual Ex^enMUm during 1888-1892. 


From Provincial funds * , 
From Local funds 
From Municipal funds 
From other sources . . 


jCfciO. 

. 1,875 

. 16,623 
. 3,927 

. -399 


CHAP. Y. 
Hospitals 
AND Hispen 

SARIES. 


Total .. 22,82-i 


100. 
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At the census information was oolleoted as to the number of 
persons afflicted with insanity, congenital deaf -mu-tisiii, blindness 
and leprosy. The . returns, are most probably inoomplete, but they 
are useful for comparison of one enumeration with another and of 
one locality with another. An abstract of them is giren in tTie 
following statement : — 


BtaUment showing the .Wurnher of Infirm Bersom in a Million of the 
Fopnhtion. 


— 

Insanes. 

Deaf-mutes. 

‘ Blind. 

Lepers. 

1891. 

1881. 

•1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Soufch Ganara 
Presidency ... 

2'17 

2'16 

3*22 

3^26 

6-32 

7*57 

2*65 

5^33 

' 

12*16 

10'22 

14*47 
IB- op 

. 

’8-67 

3-5Jf 

9*47 

.. 


There is relatively less deaf-mutism in South Canara than in 
the presidency as a whole^ while the proportion of persons afflicted 
with the other three infirmities is higher. The proportion of 
lepers is the highest in the presidency, and this is in accordance 
with a generally observed fact that this disease is more common in 
moist than fn dry localities. Only two districts— Anantapur and 
Malabar — contain a relatively larger number of blind persons. Of 
deaf-mutes South Canara has a smaller proportion than any other 
district except Malabar, and it occupied the same position in 1881 
also. Insanity and deaf-mutism are less common on the coast 
than inland, while blindness and leprosy are more frequently met 
with in the taluks that border on the sea than in the interior of the 
district. As regards leprosy the statistics may he influenced by 
the existence of a leper hospital at Mangalore. 


~ 

Number of infirm persons per million. 

Insanes. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

. 

Coast taluks ... 

209 

513 

1,253 

896 

Inland talaks , 

278 

682 

926 

640 

Total ... 

217 

632 

1,216 

867 


Lepers are most common in Mangalore and Udipi. The latter 
also contains the highest proportion of blind persons. 

The marginal statement contains comparative statistics of the 
number of infirm persons'ln 1881 and 1891. It will be seen that 
there has been a* decrease of msanity and blindness and an increase 
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of deaf -mutism add leprosy. The increase under deaf -mutism is CHAP. V. 

probably more apparent than Infirmities, 
real, as it is believed that the ; 
return of deaf-mrites Fas very 
Infirmity. imperfect ill 1881. It is also 

229 309 possible that a number of peo- ^ 

,55? , pl© who were only deaf were ' 

9.16 909 returned m lb91 as deai-miites. • 

The increase under, leprosy is 

trifling and the relative number of lepers is appreciably lower 
than it was in 1881. . 

The degree of prevalence of each infirmity in the various 
castes dilfers considerably, but the numbers in most cases are too 
small to allow of any reliable inferences as to the relative fre- 
quency of any of the four maladies among each section of the 
pjopulation. 

A statement is annexed showing for castes whose district 
strength exceeds 10,000, the number of persons among whom one 
is afllicted with each infirmity. Statements giving the numbers 
suffering from each infirmity in each taluk, with, age details, are 
also appended : — 

Statement slioiving foy' each Principal Caste the Pfmyiler of Persons 
amoyig whom one As afflicted unth each Inf rynUy^ 


Comparative Statement of h\ firm Persons 
in 1881 a7id 1891. 


Insanity . . . 
Deaf-miitism 
Blindness ... 
Leprosy 




Insane. 

Doaf^-mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 



d 


■ «3 : ■ 


i 


i 


Caste. 


1 

d 

O 

© ■ 

^ . 
i 

o 

g 

d 

« 

d 

O 

o 

PI 

© 

d 

1 ■ 
o 

© 






rs 


'T3 

■5 




1 

© 

s 

o 

g 

. 1 

'd 

© 



02 

£ 

02 

,iS 

02 

fn 

cn 


MarAthi ... 



3,8vS0 

1,440 

1,691 

785 

825 

508 

942 

■ H4yar' 


s.m 

3,309 

2,198 

5,394 

905 

685 

5,129 

2,416 

Banta 




2,2dS 

2,259 

•805 

805 

833 

834 

Gaada 


3,271 

7,241 

, 1,288 

1,358 

1,288 

1,136 

1,119 

1,684 

Kadava ... 


6,434 

6,430 

3,413 

2,414 

742 

743 

689 

690 

Holey a ... 


8,984 

10,872 

1,518 

1,729 

714 

803 

742 

848 

Kdsa 


3,493 

^ 3,493: 

3,493 

3,493 

806 

806 

953 

’953 

Kndiibi ... 


2,664 

2,064 

3,552 

3,552 

2,131 

2,131 

592 

597 

Brahmans 


■ 1^41 

2,607 

1,722 

1,156 

614 i 

663 

2,081 

2,902 

D4vadiga 

*$* 

4,808 - 

: 4,811 


i 

649 

520 

1,131 

1,134 

M4ppilla 


5,646 

2,248 

2^6*53 

4,854 

894 

855' 

3,011 

2,642 

Kammala 


7,490 

4,055 

3,746 

1,059 

535 

958 

1,872 

2,706 

Ganiga 


10,633 1 

■ 8,846 

10,63$ 

6,897 

1,519 

1,204 

1,772 

i 2,524 

Kumbdra 

### 

8,994 

5,513 

1,173 

1,353 

1,285 

1,096 

818 

2,167 

‘Mog4r 

t 1 • 

7,746 

7,762 

2,213 

1,698 

2,218 

1,698 

586 

586 

1,475 

1,478 

Billa-va ... 


5,227 

5,236 

952 

952 

. 945 

945 

Halepaik 


4,333 

4,333 

3,611 

3,611 

867 

867 

1,805 

1,805 

'lliyyan ... 


6,110 

2,366 

1,629 

4,973 

679 

923 

2,444. 

2,463 

Sheik 


3,802 

3,289 

1,267 

1,889 

877 

1,132 

2,281 

2,724 

Native Christian. 

3,071 

3,730 

2,354 

1,354 

1,886 

917 

1,054 

2,222 
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fgOtrXH CANABA. 


Of the three essential desiderata of Tillage hygiene, yiz., pro- 
vision of pure drinking water, drainage, and a simple conservancy 
system, attention to tlie first alone is mainly called for in South 
Oanara (outside the few large towns). The fact that dwelling houses 
are generally scattered about necessarily mitigates or prevents the 
evils inseparable from the neglect of drainage and conservancy in 
the more compact and populous villages of other districts. 

From the same circumstances, however, the number of public 
wells is very small, as most householders have one or more wells 
on their premises. This circumstance, while it renders cholera 
and other diseases capable of being propagated by specifically con- 
taminated water less liable to spread, is in other ways a source of 
danger to pubho health ; for the poorer classes, who are unable to 
provide themselves with good wells, sunk to a sufficient depth and 
protected against pollution by surface drainage, have to use water 
obtained from sliaUow wells or pits, which either dry up or contain 
only a small quantity of had water in the hot season, or from the 
ponds and streams which irrigate paddy-fields and must, therefore, 
contain much organic matter both suspended and in solntion. The 
^ continued use of such impure water must give, rise to fevers and 
bowel-complaints, and hence it is desirable that Talnk Boards 
should expend some of the funds with which they are entrusted in 
the provision of good publie wells in all the large villages, and 
that private individuals should be encouraged to undertake similar 
works of public utility. 


•'■■■.Tear. , 

Number vaccinated. 

Percentage 

successful. 

Total. 

Successful. 

1888-89 

39,260 

37,256 

94*92 

1889-90 

27,738 

25,506 

91-95 

1890-91 

31,687 

29,981 

• 94*62 

1891-92 

39,205 

36,519 

93-15 

1892-93 

49,385 

47,366 

95-91 

XOTAI. ... 

187,266 , 

l. ; i 

176,628 

94-32 


The foregoing statement shows ' the total number of operations 
performed by the several vaccine agencies in South Canara during 
the past five years. It will he seen that there was a heavy falling 
off in the outturn during 1889-90 as compared with the results of 
the previous year. No satisfactory explanation of this decrease is 
.forthcoming. Since 1889-90, however, vaccination has been steadily 
progressing and the figures for 1892-93 are the highest on record. 
This great progress is attributed to the interest taken by the Presi- 
dent of the District Board and by the District Medical officer in 
the matter. In 1892r-98 average cost of each successful ease 
WjBs in the case of I^cal Fund vaccinators, who do the bulk of the 



PUBLIC HEALTH. 


work, 1 anna 11 pies, the average for the presidency being 3 annas CHAP. V, 
and 5 pies. The number of persons vaccinated by each vaccinator VAcciNA'riojr, 
has steadily increased, and in 1892-93 it was 1,684, the correspond* “ 
ing figure for the presidency being only 1,449. In the Mangalore 
municipality this average is lower and the mean cost greater. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION. 

Of the total population of South Canara, no less than 976,399 
persons are unable to read and write. The real number is some- 
what greater, for in the case of 4,113 individuals the education 
column of the schedule was not filled uj), and the' majority of 
these are probably illiterate. The proportions of pupils, literates 
and illiterates in South Canara in 1881 and 1891 are compared 
below with the corresponding figures for the presidency. 


Statement showing the Ntmher of Pupils^ 'Literates and, Illiterates in 

of each Sex, 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Sonth Canara; 

Fresidency.’*^ 

South Canara. 

Presidency.^ 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Learning | 

Literate 

Illiterate , 

Total ... ' 

m 

991 

8,639 

233 

833 

8,934 

838 

1,183 

8,477 

1,027 

8,624 

70 

9,884 

■'■'■■v: IB 

61 

9,931 

84 

89 

9,897 

26 

62 

9,912 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


^ Esclusivo of the Agency Tracts. 


It will be seen that South Canara occupies a much lower posi- 
tion in the scale of education of males than the presidency 
generally, while female education is apparently bett» cared for 
than in most districts. The proportion of uninstructed of both 
sexes has fallen since 1881, but the change in the case of females 
is slight, for even now only one in a hundred of that sex can read 
and write. Taking only the population of fifteen years of age 
and upwards, it is found that 82*82 per cent, of the males and 
99*02 per cent, of the females are uneducated. Of boys between 
5 and 9 only 9*79 per cent, were at school at the time of the census, 
the average for the presidency being 10*60 per cent. At the next 
age-period, 10 to 14, the proportion of boys at school was 13*75 
per cent, in South Canara and 13*25, per cent, in the whole 
province. Of South Canara girls 2*00 per cent, of those between 
5 and 9 and 1*63 per cent, of those between 10 and 14 were at 
school. The corresponding figures fox the presidency are 1‘51 and 
1*19 per omi respectively.. 
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The following table shows the degree of diffusion of education CHAP, vi* 
in the seTeral taluhs : — EBTJCAa'ioN. 


Statement sJioiving the Percentage of Pupils ^ Literates and Illiterates in 

each TaluL 


Census 

statistics. 


Taluk, 

Males. 

Peiuales. 

Learn- 

ing. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learn- 

ing. 

Literate 

Illiterate. 

AniiiidiTi Islands. 

3'11 

19-16 

■ 

1*01 

i-7r 

97-22 

Coondapoor 

3-51 

9*54 

86*95 

0*25 

0*27 

99*48 

Kasai'gdd ... 

3*33 

10*77 

85*90 

0*39 

0-75 

98*86 

Mangalore ... 

4*64 

10*27 

85*09 

0*93 

1*25 

97*82 

Udipi 

3*93 

10*04 

86*03 

0*28 

0*40 

99*32 

'Uppinangadi 

2*15 

6*96 

90*89 

0*15 

0*33 

99*52 

* Total ... 

3*70 

9-91 

86*39 

0*46 

0*70 

98*84 


Uppinangidi contains the highest proportion of illiterates and 
Coondapoor follows close. Education is most advanced in Manga- 
lore and Kasaragod. The proportion of illiterates in the Amindivi 
Islands is the smallest in the whole district, but the total population 
of these islands is only 3,722. Statistics of education for each main 

religion are given 


Statement shoiving the Percentage of Pupils, Literates 
and Illiterates for each Religion, 


in the margin. The 
Hindus are the most 
backward in eduoa- 
tioUsthe Musalmans, 

Christians and Jains ^ ^ 
being decidedly 
superior. Female 
ed;Jication is little 
more than a name 
except among Chris^ 
tians and even 
among them the 
term hardly denotes 
anything beyond the mere ability to read and write. 

It would appear from the census statistics given above that Progress of 
education is still backward in South Oanara ; but the returns of 
the Educational department show that considerable progress has 
beeh made in the last ten years. The number of institutions of all 
kinds has more than doubled, there are now nearly twice as many 
male pupils as there were a decade ago and female scholars have 
increased threefold in number. The total expenditure on education 
has risen in the same period from Es, 83,091 to Es. 1,59,294 and the 
expenditure on primary education from Es. 30,001 to Es. 54,848. 


Eeligion. 

Males. 

Females. 

bo 

s 

ccl 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Hindus .. J 

3*43 

9*53 

87-0-1 

0*25 

0*43 

99*32 

Musalmans *. 

3*58 

11*51 

84*91 

0-75 

1*21 

98*04 

Cliristians ... 

6*46 

10*02 

83*52 

2*48 

3*10 

94*42 

Jams ... 

7*30 

22*28 

70-42 

1*16 

1*47 

97-37 

Total ... 

3*70 

9*91 

86*39 

0*46 

o 

o 

00 

00 
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CHAP. VI. 
EDTJCATiorr. 

Schools. 


Pupils. 


On the 31st March 1893 there were 579 institutions of all 
kinds. Of these 468 were pnhlie institutions, while 111 were 
private. Four schools are managed by the Educational department, 
142 by Local Boards and 13 by the Mangalore Municipality. Of 
the rest, 232 were aided from public funds, 77 received no grants- 
in-aid, but conformed themselves to the departmental rules and 
111 were purely private and indigenous institutions. The public 
institutions comprised 2 arts colleges, 5 high schools for boys and 
1 for girls, 10 middle schools for boys and 2 for girls, 186 upper 
primary schools for hoys and 3 for girls, 251 lower primary schools 
for boys and 6 for girls, and 1 training scbool for masters and 1 
for mistresses. The 111 private institutions include 77 Qurdn 
schools, 21 elementary vernacular schools, 6 Sanskrit schools and 
7 special schools forParaiyas and the kindred classes. There are 
on the whole 467 public or private primary schools in the district, 
which gives an average of 10 such institutions for every 23 villages* 
containing 200 inhabitants and upwards. 

The total number of pupils on the 31st March 1893 was 20,457, 

of whom 17,482 were 
males and 2,975 fe* 
males. The instmc- 
tion afforded, is mainly 
of an elementary char- 
acter, for only 8*51 per 
cent, of the male pupils 
aud 4*12 per cent, of 
the female scholars 
have passed the pri- 
mary standard. It is, 
however, satisfactory to 
note that 79 out of the 
108 female pupils reading in middle schools are learning English, 
The marginal statement shows the race or caste section of the 

population from which 
the pupils are drawn. 
Nearly three-fourths of 
the students in colleges 
and more than one- 
half of those in high 
and middle schools are 
Brahmans, and 22 out 
of the 42 masters in 
the training institu- 
tions are of this caste. 
Of the 81 girls in 


Btatement showing the Distnoution oj Scholars 
according to Qasie^ Tribe or Bace» 


Oasto, tribe or race. 

Males. 

Females. 

Koropeans and Eurasians ... 

■ ■ ■' ':S4 


Amative Christians 

2,740 

-1,137 

Musalmans 

2,427 

■.■305.' 

Br&hmans 

4,797 

71S 

Other Caste Hindus ,,, 

6^518 

771 

-Paraiyas . ... , ... 

9B1 

; : 15 

Others ... ... 

15 

5 


U^$2 

2,976 


Statement showing the Percentage of Pupils 
in each Class of Institution, 


• ■ V ^ ■ ! 

Class of Institution. 

Pupils, 

Males. 

Females. 

. Colleges ■ " ■ ,, ... ' ... 

High schools 

Middle schools 

Primary schools 

Indigenous schools 

Quran schools 

Sanskrit schools 

0*64 

3-06 

4*81 

83‘90 

1-23 

5*95 

0*41 

’6-47 

3-65 

83-49 

6-64 

6-75 

Total ... 

100*00 

xoo-oo 
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Englisli middle scliools 65 are Native Chmtiaiis and 6 oat of the 
14 school mistresses belong to this commanity. All the 27 girls 
in the vemacular middle schools are of this class. The state 
of education among Masalmans is rather backvrard, for nearly 
one-half the number of male pupils of this religion are only attend- 
ing Qur4n schools^ where very little real instruction is afforded. 
Of the 305 female pupils as many as 200 are found in these 
institutions. 

The subjoined abstract shows the classification of pupils accord- 
ing to the occupations of their parents or guardians : — 


CHAP, VI. 
Education, 


Pupils, 


Kumbet. Porceutage, 


Officials 

Petty officials 

Traders 

Landholders 

Artisans 

Coolies 

Mendicants 

Others 


Total 


The proportion is very high for ofSeials, for even including 
village servants in the term, the offiloial classes constitute only 1*52 
per cent, of the total population of the district. Traders form 
13*87 per cent., landholders 60*01 per cent., artisans 5*94 per cent, 
and coolies 27*65 per cent. It will be seen that among landholders 
and traders the proportion of boys and girls under instruotion ia 
relatively Mgh, while among artisans it is low. 

There are 3,383 boys and 659 girls learning English. The 
statistics show an advance in the number of these students in the 
last three years, but only very few of them possess a real knowl- 
edge of the language. The number of pupils studying Arabic is 
high, and it may be assumed that all of them are Musalmans. 
Thus out of 2,427 Musalman boys, 1,065 are learning Arabic, and 
out of 305 female pupils 224 are studying that language. There 
are 111 girls who are learning Hindustani, and it is not clear to 
what class they belong : only 81 of them* can be Musalmans if the 
above assumption regarding the Arabic pupils is correct. There 
are 150 pupils who are studying either Latin or Greek, and the^ 
majority of them are probably Native Christians. 
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Statement sliou’ing the JE^spenditure on Education 
in 1892-93 from each source. 


Einancial. 


L — Statement showing the ISTumher of Institutions and Pupils on the 
Zlst March of each year* 


Statistics. 


Namber of 
institutions 
of 

all kinds. 


Males. Females. 


Total. 


1886-87 


20,480 17,474 . 3,006 

20,467 17,482 2,975 
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U . — Statement of Schooh and, Scholars according to the different Stages of 

Insfniction* 



1891-93. 

1892-93. 

Classes of institutions. 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 

Number 
of pui>ils 
on 81st 
March. 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 

Number 
of pupils 
on 31st 
March. 

Fuhlic Institutions, 





University’' education. — 

Arts colleges 

2 

131 

2 

Ill 

Professional colleges 

... 

... 

•«* 

... 

Sciiool education, general — i 





Secondary schools for boys — 

U pper secondary, English 

4 

400 

6 

S34 

Lower secondary [ 

11 

771 

10 

841 

Secondary schools for girls-- 





Upper secondary, English 

1 

12 

1 

14 

Lower secondary do. 

2 

90 

X 

79 

U pper secondary, Y ernacular 

... 

... 


... 

Lower secondary do. 


... 

1 

27 

Primary schools — 





For boys ( yPPe>- P^ary 
^ ( Lower primary 

176 

1,774 

186 

1,774 

261 

14,269 

261 

14,237 

For girls ( Upper primary 
® ( Lower primary 

4 

75 

3 

84 

5 

700 

6 

692 

School education, special — 





Training schools for masters 

1 

33 

1 

42 

Training schools for mistresses 

1 

14 

1 

14 

Other special schools 

... 

... 

■■ ... , 

... 

Total, Public Institutions ... 

46$ 

18,269 

468 

. 18,449 

Private Institutions, 

Advanced schools teaching — 





Arabic or Persian 

... 


... 

... 

Sanskrit ... 

30 

*542 

6 

72 

Elementary schools teaching a vernacular 

27 

661 

21 

316 

only or mainly. 





Elementary schools teaching the Quran. 

76 

1,108 

77 

1,238 

382 

Other schools not conforming to depart- 



7 

mental standards. 





Total, Private Institutions ... 

132 

2,211 

111 

2,008 

Grand Total ... 

600 

20,480 

679 

20,467 


III. — Statement shoiving the Institutions according to Managing Agencies* 


Institutions, 

31st March 1892. 

31st March 1893. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Managed by the department 

4 

308 

4 

334 

Managed by Local boards 

129 

4,927 

142 

6,415 

Managed by Municipal boards 

16 

643 

13 

677 

Aided from public funds ... ... 

232 

10,140 

232 

9,680 

Unaided ' ... ... ... 

87 

2,2S1 

77 

2,343 

Private and indigenous : 

132 

2,211 

*111 

2,008 

Total ... 

600 

20,480 

679 

I 20,467 

i 1 


CHAP. VX. 
Education. 

Statistics. 


CHAP. YI. 

Ibucation. 

Statistics. 
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OHA.?. YI. 
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SUtisfcics. 


SOUTH aANAEA* 


VL — Btaiement showing the Didribution of Scholars according to the 
Languages studied. 


Languages. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1890-91. 

1891-92.j 

1892-93. , 

English 



3,048 

3,311 

3,383 

442 

665 

659 

Latin ... 



115 

130 

134 



... 

Greek . . , 



* ■ 8 


16 


... 

. . . 

Arabic 



1,21G 

892* 

1,065 

20 

216 

• 224 

Sanskrit 



493 

516 

152 


36 


Telugii 





746 


. . 


MalayAlam 

... 

... 

320 

524 

316 

... '' 

“ 64 

|‘ ’*32 

Canarese 

... 


15,219* 

14,564 

14,914 

617 

2,425 1 

2,342 

Hindustani 



560 

1,051 

' 814 

20 

149 

111 

Tulu ... 



■ 158 

115 

129 

41 

72 

60 

Marathi 


%0* 

115 

. * . 

5 

».» 

18 

15 

Konkani 

... 




182 

... 

... 

167 

■ 


VII* — Statement showmg for 1892~'93 the Listrihutmi of Direct 
Expenditure on Puhlie Instruct ion. 


Classes of institutions. 

Erotn Provincial 
funds. 

c8 

o 

o 

m 

g.2 

Erom Municipal 
funds. 

«• . 

QQ 

Q 

0 

SH 

1 
.& 

Erom subscri]3- 
tions, endow- 
ments and 
other sources. . 

Total. 

Government. 

KS. 

KS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Colleges, general 

3,387 

... 

... 

2,924 

550 

6,861 

Colleges, ‘special 





1,803 . 

7,846 

Secondary schools for boys ... 

i.yje 



4,267 

Seconda.Yy schools for girls - ... 




... 


112 

Primary schools for boys 

, IS 



94 

... 

Primary schools for girls ... 





13 

2*913 

Training schools 

2,900 




Other si:)eciai schools 




... 

... 


Total ... 

8,081 

■ ■ 


7,285 

2,866 . 

17,732 

Board. 

Colleges, general 







Colleges, special - ... ... 


' ■ 



. . 

10, *246 

Secondary scliools for boys ... 

3,271 

-324 

543 

e’fse 

... 

Secondary scliools for girls ... 


... 





Pninary schools for boys 

4,148 

10,584 

2,414 

8,147 

”'io 

26,303 

Priinary schools for girls 





... , 


Training sc h ools ... , , , , 


■■ 282 

... 


... 

' 282 

Other special schools 







Totm. ... 

7,419 

10,542 

2,957 

14,903 

10 

35,831 


' N,B , — The b-boire* excludes gim% (Bs. 1,149) for furnit-are and other special 
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VIL — Btatemeni showing for 1892^93 the Distribution of Direct 
JBd'pemliiure on Fuhlie ImtrueUon — cont. 


Classes of institutions. 

Prom Provincial 
funds. 

Prom . Local 
. funds. 

Prom Municipal 
funds. 

m 

0 , 

■ 

6M 

1 
& 

Prom subscrip- 
tions, endo%v- 
ments and 
other sources. 

Total. 

Aided, 

RS. 

RS; 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Colleges, general 

3,84G 



3,602 

16,168 

23,616 

Colleges, special 


... 





Secondary sehocls-for bovs ... 

1,0*64 


402 

12,599 

8,743 

22,808 

Secondary scliools for girls ... 

1,953 



9:18 

3.906 

6,807 

Primary schools for boys 

2,396 

7,9CI 

1,402 

11,207 

4,826 

27,792 

Primary schools for girls 

2,407 

21 

21 

1,745 

. 8,216 

12,410 

Training schools ^ ... 

2,480 


... 

... 

1,352 

3,832 

Other special schools 



•r* 



Total ... 

14,146 

7,982 

1,825 

30,101 

43,211 

97,266 

Unaided, 







Colleges, general 







Colleges, special 






... 

Secondary scliools for boys ... 




3,905 

756 

4,661 

Secondary schopls for girls ^ ... 



... 




Primary schools fur boys . ” 


. . , 


2, *433 

223 

2*656 

Primary schools for girls 


... 

... 


'■ 

Training schools 


■ ■ ,,, . 


... 



Otiigr special schools 


.... 



... 


Total ... 

... 


... 

6,338 

979 

7,317 
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— The above excludes grauts (Es. 1,149) for furniture and other special 

objects, 

VIID — Statemnt showing the Total JS^ependitwe from each sotirce in each 
of the. last ten gems. 


Years. 

Prom ProTincial 
funds. 

Prom Local 
funds. 

From Municipal 
funds. 

. ■.» ■ 

Prom fees. 

From* subscrip- 
tions. 

Prom endow- 

ments and 
other sources. 

Total. 


ES. 

RS. 

ES. 

ES. ' 

ES. 

KS. 

RS. 

1883-84 ... 1 

16,273 

13,110 

2,289 

30,911 

' 

20,508 

83,091 

1884-85 ... 

18,215 

11,037 

6,686 

35,583 

114 

29,486 

1,01,119 

1885-86 ... 

18,957 

12,431 

3,461 

38,290 


34,514 

1,07,653 

1886-87 ... 

15,991 

4,006 

4,41P 

46,528 

13 

21,210 

92,219 

.1887-88 ... 

20,651 

3,622 

2,963 

" 46,713 

566 

21,913 

96,428 

1.888-89 ... 

12,422 

10,424 

3,456 

50,639 

1,371 

26,791 

1,05,103 

1889-90 ... 

22,176 

11,963 

3,782 

60,462 

688 

34,180 

1,33,261 

1890-91 ... 

22,553 

15,581 

6,096 

60,593 

330 

40,612 

1,45,765 

1891-92 ... 

31,599 

20,454 

4,889’ 

: 58,087 

2,513 

38,506 

1,66,048 

1892-93 ... 

30,795 

18,524. 

4,782 

58,027 

. 2,767 

43,790 

1,69,294 



SOUTH CANAEA. 


IX, — statement- showing the Total JSxpendihlrs on Primary Uducatim 
in each of the last ten years. 
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Statistics, 


1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 


Statement showing /or 1892-93 the Biatistics of .Special Schools 
for Paraiyas and the like 'Classes, 


Kumber 


Number on 
rolls on 
31st March. 


Glassification according to 
race or creed. 


scholars 

learning 


Classes of 
institutions. 


i Government. 
Board 
Aided 
Unaided ... 
Private ... 


Total 
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Till!* total length of roads in the district on the ‘3 1st March 
1893 was 1,811 miles, and there are onij four districts in the pre- 
sidency which have a larger mileage than this. The chief roads 
are 'the coast road from Baindhr to Oavoy, which is -135 miles in 
length; the Oaliciit-Panemangalore roadwliich traverses theKdsa- 
ragod taluk, passing through Hosdrug and Yittal ; the road from 
Mangalore to the Mysore frontier by the Sainpaji glidt; *tlie 
rdad from Mangalore to the Mysore frontier via Agumhi ghiit, 
wMch passes through the taluks of Mangalore and IJdipi; and the 
Kodikal ghdt road Chdrmadi to Bantvdl, which runs through 
the Uppinangadi and Mangalore taluks. Details of the roads in 
each taluk will he . found in the gazetteer portion of this volume. 
A statement showing the total outlay on roads during each of the 
last five years is subjoined: — . 


Year. 

Tillage. 

TaMc. * 

District. 

Total. 


: KS. ■ * 

RS. 

m 

ES. 

RS. 

1888-89 ... 

■ 3,6f5 

34,764 

51,5S4 

89,893 

1889-90 .... 

4,872 

38,220 

42,265 

h "8^,3ST^ 

1890-91 ... 

■, 3,224 

8S,285 

33,362 

71,871 

1891-92 ... 

6,770 

32,018 

33,360 

72,148 

1892-93 

6,720 

27,224 . 

33,712 

67,656 


In the beginning of the year 1892-93 there were 437 miles of 
road with avenues, the number of trees being 77,075. The- cost 
of maintaining them is more than covered by the sale-proceeds of 
their produce. . > 

There are at present no railways in'Canara and it is how the 
only district in the presidency withou|them.’ The need of them is 
great and several lines*' have been suggested. One project is to 


CHAP. vn. 
Eoads. 


Avenues. 


CHIP, vn/ 

Eai lways. 


Post. 


Telegsaph. 


coniieet Mangalore with the Madras Bail way s}^stem by a coast 
line from Calicut md Mahe and Tellicherry ; another is to connect 
with the Southern Mahratta system by a line -from Mangalore to 
Tiptiir^ or Mangalore to Mysore/ with a eontiniiation, iud ISl anjan- 
gode, to Erode on the South Endian and Madras Railways. These 
projects are now being investigated.^ 

There is only one head office for the district, which is situated 
at Mangalore. There are seven sub-offices, besides 22 bTanch 
offices. The annexed statement contains statistics of the Savings 
Bank transactions of the post offices in the district for each of the 
last three years. It will be seen that the amount deposited is 
generally highest in March and April, and the amount withdrawn 
largest in the former month. The deposits rose from Es. 1,17,382 
in 1891-92 to Es. 1,25,125 in 1893-94, while the withdrawalsiell 
from Es. 1,09,406 in the former year to Es. 1,02,119 in the latter. 

“ The telegi’aph line which passes through the district forms part 
of the line which runs from Mercara to the coast and thence south- 
wards to Calicut.* , There are four offices in the district in which 
messages are received and transmitted* All of them are dom- 
bined offices, ie., offices in which the telegraph department forms* 
a’ part of the Post office. The length of telegraph line running 
through the district is not known. 


^ This projocfc has lately heeu favourably considered by the Orovernment of 
Tiidia. . < , .. 
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128 SOUTH CANAEA. • 

, There axe 28 hungalows* in the district for the accommodation 
of travellers. Of these, the one at Mangalore is in charge of the . 
Municipality, -while the rest are under the control and management 
of Local Boards. Mangalore contains -five bungalows, Kdsaragod, 
Udipi and Uppinangadi seven each and Coondapoor ‘two. Eleven* 
out of the 28 bungalows are fully furnished ; seven are partially 
furnished, while the remaining ten have no furniture at all. In 
none of them' are meals ^supplied, and the traveller has, therefore, 
to make his own arrangements. The bungalows are open to all 
travellers alike, public officers having no preference over non- 
offioials. The fees generally charged are one rupee per diem for a ■ 
single person, -and a rupee and half for a married couple. In the 
bungalows at Baindhr, ' Kirimimeshwar, Mulki, Edp, Karkal, 
Udipi, Ohdrmadi, Mndradi, Brahmdwar and Alladi, however, the 
fees charged are at half these rates, while in the case of the hunga* 
low at Hiriyadka the' fees are only four and six annas respectively. 
In addition to these public bungalows there are a number of rest- 
houses maintained hy some uf the district officers, who subseril}e to a 
fund for the purpose. These buildings are not open to the public. 

The district* contains 64 chatrams for the accommodation of 
native travellers. In 25 of them meals are supplied free to tra- 
vellers, while the remaining 39 are mere buddings where the 
traveller can halt and obtain shelter and rest to Ms wearied limbs. 
The annexed lists give detailed information regarding the situation 
of the various bungalows and chatrams in the district, and of the 
-nature of the accommodation available in each. 
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SOUTH CANAUA, 


CHAP. Til 

Buildingb. 


Travellers* 

Tbungalows, 


List of Travellers’ Bungalows in the District of South Canara — eont. 
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Travellers* 

bungalows. 


1,32 


SOUTH CAISTARA. 


CHAP. YII. 
Builbings, 

Chatrams. 



Zid of Chatram.1 in the Zhirict of South Canara—c(mi. 
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CHAPTBIi viii. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 


• CHAP. VIII. 
Occupations.- 


The marginal statement sKows the proportion of the population 

depending on the 
several classes of oeeu- 
pations. The statist 
tics have been com- 
piled from the census 
tables of 1891, and in- 
clude not only persons 
who aetnally exer- 
cise an ocenpation, 
but alse those who 
subsist by it. As in 
other districts of the 
presidenoy, so in 
South Ganara, agri- 
culture is by far the 
most important oceu- 



Percentage. 

Class. 

Sonth 

Canai’a, 

Presi- 

dency. 

A. — O-ovtjrnmpnt . . ! 

1-52 

2*66 

— Pasture aud agricul- 



ture ... 

61-08 

61-39 

C. — Personal services ... 

1-51 

2-9a 

D. — Preparation and sup* 
ply of material sub- 
stances 

19-613 

18*64 

E. — Commerce, transport 



and’ storage 

2-00 

2*47 

F. — Professions 

3-83 

2*03 

G. — Indefinite occupations 

11-43 . 

9*92 

Total ... 

100-00 

100*00 


Laud occupants (not cnl- 

tivating) 

Land occupants (culti- 
vating)... 

Tenants and sliarer^ 

(cnltivSiting) 

r^arto'servants ,,, 
Field-labourers ... ... 


22,387 

148,494 


844,421 

21,121 

85,666 


pation ; more than three-fifths of the inhabitants are dependent 
ior their livelihood on ‘Pasture and Agriculture,^ and a higher 
proportion is found in only eight districts. The total number 
of these is 644,634, and there are, besides, a number of persons 
who possess an interest in land in addition to some other calling, . 
Further, it is probable that many of the 108,000 persons who 
returned their occupation as general labourers are, in reality, 
engaged in agricultural operations for at least part of the year. 
Of the 644,634 persons shown under ‘ Pasture and Agriculture,^ 
8,384 are dependent on the former. Of these 7,641 are herdsmen 
and 319 are farriers and gelders. Many of the so-called ‘herds- 
men ^ are children employed in tending cattle^ '.sheep and goats. 

Of the 636,260 individuals who depend mainly on agriculture 

for their livelihood, more than one- 
half are cultivating tenants, while 
land owners number only 171,000. 
The high proportion of tenants is 
evidently due to the peculiax system 
of land tenure which obtains in 
the district. Agricultural labourers 
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are relatively feWj and form but one-fifth of the total number of CI-IAP. Ylll. 
persons who have some kind of interest in land. Nearly 20 per Oocupatiuns/ 
cent, of the agricnltnral iabonrers are farm-servants who are Agricuitairo 
employed throughout the year; the rest are engaged for special 
work only, such as transplanting and harvesting, or if employed 
longer, are paid by the month, and can he dispensed with when 
^"ork is slack. 

An account of the agricultural methods pursued by the people 
of South Caiiara will be found in the first volume. 

Next in importance to agriculture is the preparation and supply Preparation 
of material substances. Persons engaged ^in these occupations 
number 207,161, of whom 113,892, or more than one-half, are stances, 
employed in preparing and supplying articles of food and drink. 

There are 31,903 toddy-drawers and sellers, besides 13,375 persons " 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of jaggery. This is. not 
strange seeing that the eocoaniit and palmyra palms are very 
common throughout the district. 

Toddy-drawing is the chief means of subsistonee of the Billavas Tocldy»draw- 
and Halepaiks, who correspond to the Tiyyans of Malabar. Toddy 
is drawn from the cocoanut, palmyra and sago palms, the twn 
latter yielding more than the former. A man can, on an average, 
tap from 15 to 20 trees a day, and his dally income from this 
Bource, after deducting the charges, which consist chiefly of the 
tree-tax, ranges from 4 to 8 annas. 

Jaggery is manufactured either froni sugar-cane or from Manufacture 
toddy, and is mostly used for local consumption. The sugar-cane 
required for the manufacture is cultivated by the manufacturers . 
thtoiselves. The canes are crushed in country-made mills and 
jaggery is obtained by^ boiling the juice in iron pans. The jaggery 

thus manufactured fetches, on an aver- 
age, about Es. 120 per ton. Sugar- . 
cane grown on a plot of ground about 
25 cents in extent will ordinarily yield 
i ton of jaggery, and the cost incurred 
in the manufacture of this quantity 
amounts to Bs. 28, which leaves a net 
profit of only Es. 2 to the cultivator. * 

The manufacture of jaggery from toddy is conBued to profes- 
sional toddy-drawers. The toddy intended for this purpose is 
drawn in lime-coated pots, and it is then boiled and converted into 
jaggery. About iOO quarts of toddy are capable of yielding 
three-fourths of a maund of jaggery,‘which ordinarily fetches Ee. 
i. The charges incurred in the manufacture are as follows : — 


Cost of cutting the canes 
Bent of land 
Cost of croshiug the 
canes and boiling the 
Juice ... 

Brice of hrewood 

Total ... 


ES. 

12 

8 
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■m, A. :■ p. 


Food and 
drink. 


Coffee cuiring. 






Wages of two men required for drawing 


Maiiufaofcnre- 
®f jaggery. 


100 quarts of toddy . . 

Eent of trees • • 

Talue of lime-coated pots . . . , 

Oost of firewood . . . , • 

Wages of a woman for boiKng^ the toddy 


0 8 0 
0 1 a 
0 0 6 
0 4 0 

0 2 0 


Total 


0 15 a 


Next in importance to toddy-drawers and maiinfaeturers of 
jaggery are betel-leaf and areea-nnt sellersy of whom there are 
7,079 in the district. - The sale of tobacco and snitfP supports l,9o0 
persons, while 1,002 individuals derive their support from the 
sale of salt. These articles, however, are extensively sold in the 
^cMIlara^ or miscellaneous shops, the keepers of which are shown 
under the head of ^ grocers and general condiment dealers.^ 

The preparation and sale of coffee constitute the chief means 
of livelihood of 1,603 persons, most of ^^hom are found in Manga- 
lore. This town is the centre of the coffee trade, and much pf the 
coffee produced in Mysore and Coorg finds its way there. There 
are three coffee- curing factories in Mangalore, wliieh are owned 
by Messrs. Morgan and Sons, Arhuthuot and Company, and Sal- 
danha and Sons. They are worked for five months in the year, 
viz., from December to April, and the average number of coolies 
daily employed in them is estimated at 1,300, while the quan- 
tity of coffee cured in -the factories during the working season is 
estimated at^ 2,000 tons. The cost of curing* a ton of parchment 
coffee amounts to Es. 23-10-0, and is made up of the following 
items : — ■ ' ' » 


Peeling, winnowing and sizing 
Cost of picking ... 

Other expenses 


Total 


All the coffee eared in Mangalore is exported to England and 
to the continent,' but there is nothing to show with what profits the • 
business is conducted by the proprietors of the factories. 

A large number of men are also engaged in picking th§ 
pounded native coffee, the cost of which is estimated at Es. 9 per 
ton. 

Of peraons who provide and sell animal food, fishermen are 
numerically the most important. There are 31,422 persons en- 
gaged in catching, curing and selling fish, while the strength of 
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tlie fislimg castes is 39,402. Cow and buffalo keepers, inelndiDg chap. vill. 
milk and batter sellers, number only 209, while tbere^ are only Occupations. 
138 ghee preparers and sellers. It is, in fact, only in towns that Animal food, 
these articles'are provided by special individuals ; in villages they 
are produced at home, or, if purchased, they are bought from a 
ryot whose chief means of subsistence is agriculture. 

. There .are only 94 butchers in the district, and this small 
number is evidently due to the fact that the consumption of meat 
by the ordinary population is not e^iough to keep a butcher in . 
regular employment. The majority of them are found in towns. 

Coming next to vegetable food, we have 526 vegetable-sellers Vegetable 
and 654 fruit-selh rs. The ordinary vegetables eaten by the people 


Canarese. 


English. 


Badan^k^ ... ... | Brinjal 


Bendekai 

Potlakai 


... Ladies* fingers 
... Snake gourd 


Sorakai Gourd 

Soutokai Oucumbor 

Chmikai ... ... Pumpkin 

Bhutagenasuor Tuppe- Elephant yam 
I genasu. 

Balegenasu or Shige« Sweet potato 
nasu. 

Avarekai ... ... Bean 

Hir<5kai ... ‘ 

Hagai kai t Bitter goni'd 

Swamagadde ... Yam ... 


Prom 4 to 8 annas per hun* 
dred. 

I prom 4 to 12 annas per hun- 
dred. 

Prom 2'to 4 annas per hun- 
dred. ^ 

Prom 8 annas to 1 rupee 4 
annas per hundred. 

From 1 to 9 pies each. 

From 1 to 2 pies each. 

Pnom 0 pies to 2 annas each. 

PrSm 6 to 10 pies a viss. 

Prom 6 pies to 1 anna 3 pies 
a viss. I 

Pi‘oim4 to 8 pies per hundred. 

From I to 2 pies each. 

From 1 to 2 for a pie. 

Prom 8 annas to 1 rupee per 
maund. 


The fruits chiefly sold are coeoauuts, plantains, oranges and 


Oil-prossers and sellers number 7,380. Oil is generally ex- 
pressed from dried cocoaiiuts, called Mohri^ and to a limited extent 
from gingelly seed, both kinds of oil Being used for culinary pur- 
poses as well as for lamps. Cocoanuts are removed from the shell, 
well dried and then cut itito thin slices, which are put into the 
mill for extracting oil. <xiBgelly seed is cleaned, dried and thrown 
into the mill. Oil is also expressed from the seeds of certain 
plants and usf^d for lamps. It is obtained by boiling the seeds in 
earthen chattis. The oil thus extracted; does not give a clear light 
.and is used only by the poorer classes. The apparatus of the country 
mill is very simple. It is made of the trunk of a large tree, either 


Oil-pressing, 
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Oil-pressing. 


Pottery. 


tamarind or jack, which is hollowed into the form of a mortar and 
planted on a raised piece of grotind. In this a big pole works as a 
pestle round and round, being drawn by men or bullocks yoked to ’ 
a projecting spar. The mill is worked only as oeeasioil requires and 
not continuously, the local demand for the oil in question being 
limited by reason of the large imports of kerosine oil, which, being 
cheaper, is extensively used for lamps, so* that the qilmongers, 
manufacture coeoanut and gingeUy oil to order rather than for sale. 
The workers of the mills are not paid in cash except in the Uppinan- 
gadi taluk, where they get 4 annas for every 100 coeoannts and 12 
annas for eachmnra of gingelly seed crushed in their mills. Else- 
where they give the oil extracted from the coeoannts or gingelly 
seed to the suppliers and retain the oil-cakes for themselves as their 
remuneration. In the Kdsaragdd taluk the oilmongers enter into 
a contract with the suppliers of cocoanuts and gingelly seed, and 
the terms of the contract are generally as follows : — In the case 
of cocoanuts they give 1 hdti or 9 hudtas^oi oil for every 16 cocoa- 
nuts supplied to them, and in the case of gingelly IJ kudtas of oil 
fof every seer. In either case the oil-cake goes to the labourer, and 
he is also entitled to any excess quantity of oil over the contract 
rate which the material supplied to him may yield. He can press 
about 100 cocoanuts or 40 seers of gingeUy oil in a day, and his 
^ average income amounts to 4 annas. 

In addition to these countjy-made mills, which are found in 
almost every village, a machine for extracting oil, which is worked 
by steam power, has been lately introduced in Mangalore, and it 
is capable of yielding 8,395 maunds of oil in a year, the corre- 
sponding outturn of the ordinary mill in use being only about 20 G 
maunds. It is worked by its proprietors on the same conditions on 
which the native mills are worked. 

There are 7,877 potters. The ordinary pottery of the country 
is produced in every village and needs no description ; but in Uppi- 
nangadi a superior kind of pottery is manufactured by a class of 
potters wbo are known as Kannada Kumbdras or Oanarese-speak- 
ing Kumbdras, as distinguished from the Kumbdras who speak 
Tulu. The former class are* not generally found in other parts of 
the district, but there are two or three houses of them in the 
village of Perdlir in the TJdipi taluk/ The potteiy produced in 
Uppinangadi is superior in quality to that met isvith in other placea 
and is made of clay powdered, mixed with water and strained. It 
is then poured into a pit specially prepared for the purpose, where 
it is allowed to remain for about a month, by which time it 
becomes quite dry. It is then removed, powdered, moistened and 
. made into balls, which are one by one placed upon a wheel and 
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lasliioned into Tarions kinds of vessels, mcluding vases, goglets, CHAP. vili. 
tea-pots, cups and sa-ftcers. The vessels are dried in the shade for Occupations, 
al)ont eight days, after which they are** baked for two days, when 
they are ready for sale. They have a glazed appearance, and are 
Bometimes beautifully ornamented. The ordinary earthen vessels, 
however, are generally nsed by the poorer classes on account of their 
cheaj)ness. A potter earns, on an average, about 5 annas a day. 

There are 1,097 brick and tile burners and sellers in the district. Tiles. 

The ordinary old fashioned country tiles, whicli are found in all 
paids of the district, are made clay by potters. Clay is moistened, 
ronnded and moulded into the shape required and then baked in 
the oven. These tiles, however, are gradually being supplanted 
by maeliine-made tiles, which find favour with the inliabitaxxts on 
acx^ount of their lightness, size and durability. There are eleven 
factories in the town of Mangalore for the manufacture of* 
machine-made tiles, bricks and pottery, in which about a thousand 
coolies, consisting of men, women and boys, find employment 
daily. Of these factories two are managed by the Basel Evangeli- 
cal Mission, one by Messrs. Morgan and Sons, and the remaining 
eight by native Eoman Catholics of Mangalore. The probable 
annual outturn of the factories is shown below 
Tiles, first class 
Tiles, second class 


Tiles, third class 
Bidge-tiles 
Bricks . . 



6,220,000 

300.000 

400.000 

200.000 
800,000 


Bs. 36 to Bs. 45 
„ 25 to „ 35 
Es. 15 
„ 80 
,, 35 


The following are the rates at which the tiles and bricks are 
sold by the manufacturers ; — 

^ Tiles, first class, per thousand 
Tiles, second class, per thousand 
Tiles, third class, per thdusand 
: Bidge-tiles per hundred • , 

Bricks j3er thousand . . . , 

These tiles and bricks are made of a peculiar liind of clay found 
higher up the Netravati river, wliich is how in great demand 
among the manufacturers. They are baked in kilns, each of which 
is capable of holding 2,500 bricks or tiles in their raw state, and the 

cost of manufacturing this 
number amounts to about 
Es. 61. Almost all the 
tiles and bricks manufac- 
tured in these factories are 
exported by sea to Bombay 
and to the other ports on 


Four boat-loads o£ olay, each boat being 
capable of holding 2^ korges of rice 
Firewood 
Cooly-Mre ... 

Sanchies * ... 

Total 


ES. 

10 

20 

26 

S 

61 
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In one of the Basel Mission tile factories at Mangalore pottery * 
of a, superior kind is occasionally manufaotttred, while ornamental 
pillars, rails and other fancy articles are commonly made, besides 
drain-pipes of various sizes and shapes.^ 

A branch of the Basel Mission at Mangalore has recently 
opened a tile factory at Malp6 in the Udipi taluk, which, besides 
supplying the local demand, exports a large quantity of macliine 
tiles to Bombay and to places above the ghauts. This factory, 
which employs from 130 to 230 men a day, turned out 60,000 
bricks and 900,000 tiles during the y^ear 1893, valued at Es. 23,400 
at an estimated charge of Es, 18,600. 

Machine tiles are also manufactured, though on a small scale, in 
Coondapooi', by Vy4s4ohdri and Company, They are made of clay » 
brought from the villages of Balkur and Gulvddi, which lie within 
a distance of 6 miles from the town of Ooondapo'or, wherein the 

factory is located. Bricks are 
also manufactured in this 
factory, and the process- of 
manufacture is similar to that 
in the Basel Mission factory 
at Mangalore, The conipany 
has an onpne of S-horse poorer. 
It appear^ that, on an average, 

7 persons were employed every 
day for a period of about 5| 
months in 1893, and that f hey 
turned out 16,200 ordinary 
tiles, 200 ridge-tiles and 0,000 
bricks, with an estimated value 
of Es. 686-8-0. The .cost 

incurred in manufacturing the 
above amounted to Es, 600, 
thus leaving a net profit of only 
Es. 86-8-0 to the proprietors. 

JDetaik of charges immrred, 

Bs. 

Cosi^ of conveyance of day * 100 

Cost of firewood * , , . , , , , , , , . 200 

Cooiy wages 300 

Total , . 600 


No wort is carried -on in this factory during the monsoon 
months, as sufficient space is not available for drying the tiles 






Huiq- 

ber. 

Price. 

Tiles — 


ES,. 

JMrst class ... 

9,000 

360 

Second do.' ... 

1,000 

32 

Third do. ... ... i 

1,800 

45 

Fourth do. 

1,800 

86 

, Fifth do 

2,600 

89 

Total ... ; 

16,200 

512 

Ridge-tiles — 



First class 

lU 

23 

Second do. 

16 

li 

Total ... 

200 

24i 

Rrioks ... 

5,000 

150 

Total ... 

... 

686i 
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during tliose montlis. It •will be Been that the mannfactnre is 
conducted on a very small scale and this of oourse affects the rate 
of profit. Tlie tiles are exported chiefly to Bombay, but are also ^nes. 
sometimes sent to Mysore and are sold locally. They are said to 
be inferior in quality to those manufactured at Mangalore, 

There are 2d8 printers (including press proprietors) -and 197 3Printm^. 
book-binders, most of whom are found in Mangalore. This town 
has two printing presses, of which one is managed by the Basel 
Evangelical Mission and the other hy the Jesuit missionaries. A 
large amount of work is turned out in both of them. Attached to 
the printing presses there are two book-binding establishments 
in which a largo number of people are employed. It is said that 
these businesses are worked at considerable profit, but it has not ' 
been possible to obtain fuller information regarding the actual 
receipts and expenditure. 

The total number of persons ^returned as subsisting by the Weaving. 

preparation and sale of 



Total. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 

Blan’kot weavers and 




sellers ... 

4 

' 4 

... 

Weelieti cloth manufac- 




turers and dealers ... 
Silk weavers and deal- 



2 

ers ... 

Cotton cleaners, pres- , 

90 

30 

61 

sers and ginners 

1 

1 


Cotton spinners, sizers 1 




and yarn-beat ors . , . ! 

1,772 , 

I7l 

1,601 

Cotton weavers, mill ' 


! 

owners and managers, j 

6,791 ; 

3,106 

1 2,o0o* 

Cotton dyers ... 

Tape makers and sel- 

40 1 

i 

25 

i 15 

lers ' 

25 ‘ 

17 

8 

Cotton yarn and thread 



2b 

sellers 

Jute, flax, coir, A:c.,' 

64 

34 

preparers and sellers. 

6,241 

1,01.2 

4,199 ■ 

Total ... 

13,020 

4,629 

8,4m^ 


wool, [silk, cotton, jute, 
flax and coir [is 13,020, 
and of this number 5,791 
appear under the head of 
cotton weavers. The re- 
turn is probably defective 
in the case of some of the 
smaller industries in- 
cluded in this group, for 
when the entry in the 
schedule was simply 
weaver, it was taken to 
be a * cotton weaver, 
though several of them 
were, no doubt, weavers 
of silk fabrics, blankets, 
&c. The strength of tbe 
weaving and dyeing 


castes is 9,495, which is less than the number of persons who live by 
weaving, dyeing, It may be concluded with a fair amount of 
confidence that weavers have not been driven* to other occupations, 
as is so often alleged, by the competition of Manchester goods. 
The Jddas and Sales are the most numerous of the weaving castes 
and produce only the common country cloths worn by the people. 
The process of weaving is very simple. English thread is almost 
entirely used except in the southern parts of the taluk where thread 
is manufactured out of cotton grown in kumari lands. The 


4 
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tliread is bought by the wearers from the local bazaars which 
import it from Bombay. The thread is at first rolled upon a 
spindle and a warp is formed out of it. Two posts are planted at 
each end at a giyeii distance in an open shady place and split bamboo 
laths are tied to them breadthwise, with bamboo pieces in the middle 
as a support to the warp. A woman sets the warp by walking up 
and down the frame with the spindle in her hand and arranging the 
thread upon the frame. After the warp is thus formed starch made 
of rice and a bulb similar to the Bombay onion (called in Canarese 
* Naiulli ') boiled together is applied to it with a piece of cloth made 
into a sort of roller. The warp is then gently gone over by a 
kind of brush made of the roots of grass. When the warp gets 
dry, which it does not take long to do, it is rolled up at both ends 
and.placed in the loom in the weaver^s house. The weaving room 
is a long and narrow chamber with only a small window just where 
the workman sits. The loom used is the ordinary native loom, to ^ 
be found everywhere, which costs about Es. 25 a pair, one large 
and one sinall being indispensably necessary for a man to work. 
It is constructed on the simplest principles and can be taken to 
pieces in a few minutes, forming a light load for a man. The alter- 
nate threads of the warp are raised and depressed to receive the 
woof in the following manner. Two pairs of- bamboos are joined 
.together by tliin twine loops, and, being suspended from the roof, 
are also joined to two pedals near the floor. Through the joining 
loops of one pair of bamboos run half the threads, and tlnrough 
those of -the other run the other half ; thus by depressing one pedal 
with the foot and raising the other, one set of threads is depressed 
and the other raised so as to admit of the woof thread-spool being 
shot across. This thread is forced home by a light beam suspended 
from the roof and then, the position of the pedals being reversed,- 
the woof thread is sent hack again between the reversed tlireads 
the warp. In this way, one man can weave in a day a piece of 
cloth about 3 yards by 1 yard. The thread required for it is half a 
pound which can be purchased for 3 J annas, and the wages of the 
woman amount to 2 annas. The cloth will fetch in the market 
about 8 . annas, so that the net earnings of the weaver amount to 
about 2 1 annas per dkm. The cloths manufactured are seldom 
exported, but are almost invariably used for local consumption. 

A large amount of weaving is done in the Basel Evangelical 
Weaving establishment at Balmatta in Mangalore, the converts 
being engaged in the work. Towels, napkins, table-cloths, sheets, 

' imitation tweeds and many other kinds are here turned out, and 
are sent to all parts of India, the reputation of the Mission in this 
branch of industry being a high one. Weaving is also carried on 
to some extent at the St. Joseph's Orphanage at Jeppu under 
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tlie superiuteiidence of tlic Jesuit missionaries. The Basel Mission CHAP. YIII. 
has 70 looms, and -about 53,000 yards of cloth are manufactured Occufations. 
annually. ,The average selling price of each yard is 10 annas, the '^eavi^. 
expenses incurred in weaving the same amounting to 9 annas and 
8 pies. The proprietors thus realize a clear net profit of 9 pies on 
every yard of cloth manufactured in their looms. 

According to the census returns, more than 5,000 persons depend Coxr-makiug. 
for their livelihood on the manufacture and sale of eoir. This 
industry is oliiefiy carried on in Ooondapoor^ TJdipi and Mangalore. 

It is not confined to any particular class of people, but is carried on 
by members of different castes always in addition to some other 
occupation such as agriculture or trade. 

The process of preparing the eoir is as follows : — The husks of 
cocoanuta are buried in the marshy places of the beds of rivers, 
called ‘ ghaznis,’ in the hot season, and are allowed to remain there 
and rot for about six months, after which they are removed at the 
commencement of the rainy season. They are then beaten down 
with a wooden hammer and dried ' in the sun for a day or two. 

The yarn is next separated, the dust being thrown away. The yarn 
is then twisted into cords of various thickness. A piece of cord 
about 2| yards in length is tied up into a small bundle, and’lOO of 

these small bundles make a big 
bundle. Sixty-three big bundles 
weigh about a candy, the selling 
price of which is, on an average, 
about Rs. 20. Three thousand 
coooanut husks yield one candy 
of coir which is always sold by 
weight in wholesale transactions. 

The cost of preparing this quantity amounts to Es. 15, so that 
there is a net profit of Es. 5. 

Of, the several processes detailed above, the twisting work is done 
by females and children above five years of age of .the Moger, Hale- 
paik, Ivhdrvi, Mdppilla and Holeya castes and of poor Eoman 
Catholic Christians, while the rest is done by almost all classes of 
people. The twxstii^ work is not done by adult males, except those 
that cannot do other work, because it does not pay them, and the 
females only resort to it when they have no other work that pays 
better. This is assigned as a reason for the manufacture of coir 
being commenced soon after the fields are planted and carried on 
during the monsoon months. A woman earns about an anna a 

day and a child half that amount. 

There are no statistics to show the actual amount of coir produced 
yearly in the distriot, but it appears from the trade returns that 


Cost of 3,000 cocoanut husks. 
Cost of burying 
Cost of removing 
Cost of beating 
Cost of drying , 

Cost of twisting 


KS. 


A. 

7 8 
0 9 

0 13 

1 14 
0 15 
3 4 


p. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 


Total ... 15 0 0 
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about 1,600 candies of coir are exported annually from the ports of 
Ooondapoor, Malpe and Hangarkatta. 

The manufacture of articles from metal, wood aHd stone is 
almost entirely confined to the five artisan castes which are collect- 
ively known as Kammdlas or Pdnchdlas, though they themselves 
assume the ambitious appellation of ‘ Visvakarma ’ or Yisva 
Brdhmana.’ These five castes are the goldsmiths, the brass and 
copper workers, the blacksmiths, the carpenters and the masons. 
Goldsmiths number 10,847, workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 
2,026, blacksmiths 2,197, carpenters 10,876, and masons 3,665. 
The goldsmiths make the ordinary ornaments of the people, hut 
there is no special work of this kind peculiar to South Oanara. 
The workers in the different metals will be noticed separately. 

A large variety of articles, chiefly agricultural implements, is 
made out of this metal. The blacksmiths who manufsCcture them 
are, for the most part, of the Kammara caste. Iron is purchased 
in the local bazaars and manufactured into different articles as 
required, A blaeksmith^s earhiDgs vary from 4 to 10 annas per^ 
day. , Iron is generally supplied to him by those who want the 
articles and he* is paid at a rate fixed for each article. 

This industry is .carried on chiefly in towns. Several of the 
coppersmiths are not natives of the district, but are settlers from 
Goa. Copper is purchased in big sheets which are imported by 
merchants from Bombay and other places. The sheets are cut 
into pieces and converted into vessels of different sizes and shapes. 
These articles are sold by the weight, a maund fetching Es. 14~8“-0. 

The cost of manufacturing vessels 
weighing one maund amounts to 
Es. 14~0*-8, so that the manu- 
facturers derive a net income of 
As. 7-4 on every maund worked 
up by them. , The average in- 
come of aq. adult male may be estimated at 7 annas a day. 

Bell-metal is largely used for making household utensils, such 
as lamps, goglets, basins, jugs, &o. The process of manufacturing 
these articles is as follows. The moulds are made of clay and dried 
and coated with wax to the thickness of the articles required and 
again left to dry well. They are then covered with clay and left 
to dry again, a hole being made in them so as to allow the wax to 
flow out when heated. After this has been done, the molten metal 
is poured in. , The moulds are then broken and the articles taken 
out and polished. Workers in this metal are called Kanchugdras 
and their average daily earnings are about the same as those of the 
coppersmiths. 


ES. A, P, 

Price of copper sheets ... 12 0 0 
Cost of two muras of charcoal 0 12 0 
Hire of three workmen ... 1 0 0 
Other charges 0 4 8 

Total ... 14 0 8 
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Silyer and gold are used for little else but the manufacture of CHAP. tut. 
3 ewels. The workers those metals are 'known by different Occupati ns, 
names, such as Akkasales, Sondrs, Ponnasettis and Tattans. The giiveTand 
ornaments are, as a rule, manufactured to order on supply of the gold, 
raw material, the rate of hire varying in the different cases with 
^ reference to the skill and labour required. The average income 
of a goldsmith of ordinary skill may be estimated at from 4 to 12 
annas per day. # 

The chief wood-work knowm in South Oanara is the ordinary Wood- 
carpentry. Cai'penters are chiefly engaged in making building 
materials and articles of furniture. Work in wood, however, is 
not confined to the artizan castes as in the case of gold and silver, 
and a class of people knowui as Ohdrodis, as well as some Goanese, 
carry on the profession to a greater extent than the Achdris. 

The daily wages of a. carpenter range from 8 to 14 annas accord; 
ing to the natm-e of the work done. 

A grinding stone made of granite is an article peculiar to stone. 

South Canara. It is a semi-circular, oval-shaped block with a flat 
bottom and a round hole in the middle of the surface. It has 
another oval-shaped block, thin and long, with one end so shaped * ' 
as to St into the hole in the larger block. These two together 
make what is known as the grinding stone of the district, which # 

is used for grinding curry-stuff, rice, wheat, &e. The price of a 
stone varies from Es. 1-8-0 to Es. 4. A grinding stone of ordi- 
nary size takes about 4 days to make, and the average earnings of 
the labourer amount to 12 annas a day. Mill stones for pounding 
grain -are also made of granite. Formerly, a class of people called 
^ Kaliukuttis ’ used to make such articles, but the industry is now 
taken up by other, castes as well. Mile stones, slabs for temple 
door-frames, idols and other figures for temple purposes are also 
made of granite* 

There are 4,283 basket-makers and 2,425 mat- makers. Baskets Basket and 
are made of bamboos, rattan and wild creepers by people belonging mat-makers, 
to the Holeya, Ednyadava, Bellera* and Koraga castes. The mate- 
rials used are split into thin strips and interwoven into different 
sizes and shapes. The price of these baskets is moderate, ranging 
from 6 pies to 4 annas. The average daily income of a person 
engaged in this industry is about 2 or 3 annas. 

A rough kind of mat, made of bamboos or reeds, is used for Grass mats, 
protecting stocks of grain or to cover country carts. Those of a 
, superior quality used for ceilings are imported from Malabar. 

These are made of a grass called dore^ which grows in marshes by 
the side of rivers, and from the leaves of a wild screw pine, known 
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Manufacture 
of cateohu. 


■ 




as mundagi in Canarese, wliicli grows by tbe side of w^ater courses 
or field banks. They are also prepared from the leaves of a plant 
called Ichalagida^ which grows on hills in the north-eastern parts 
of Udipi. The leaves of tbe plants are dried and exposed to dew. 
The prickly edges are removed and the leaves split into thin strips 
after which they are soaked in water and woven into mats of 
different sizes. The industry is extensively carried on by the ' 
females of different classes, such as Holeyas, Kusas, Mdppillas, 
Bants, SSrvegdras, goldsmiths, carpenters, &e. The price of au 
ordinary mat varies, according to the size and quality, from one to 
eight annas. The daily earnings of a woman exclusively engaged 
in this occupation will be about 4 annas. 

There are 181 persons engaged in the preparation and sale of 
catechu. This industry is peculiar to South Canara and is carried 
on mainly in the Ooondapoor taluk. Catechu is manufactured out 
of tbe tree called ^ catechu tree/ which is of a moderately small size 
with bipennate compound leaves. It is not cultivated, but grows 
naturally on all sods except those in which sand predominates, that 
on the laterite soil being the^pure species. It is confined mostly to 
the villages north of the Wandse river and of the Sankarandr4yana- 
Hosangadx road. It is rare in the other taluks of the district. 
The heartwood of catechu is said to be more durable than teak- 
wood, but. it is scarcely used for timber, as the tree seldom growa 
straight or attains the dimensions necessary for yielding timber and 
as it is eonsiderod more valuable as yielding the ‘ cutch, ’ usually 
called catechu, which is obtained from its heartwood. The right of 
manufacturing catechu is vested in the Forest department, which 
controls the cutting of the trees. The ryots are not permitted to 
fell catechu trees except those standing on their own warg lands. 
The prxYilege of manufacturing catechu from the trees standing 
on G-overnment lands is let out on contract, every tree to be felled 
being inspected and marked by an officer of the Forest department 
appointed for the purpose, a precaution introduced in recent years 
to guard against indiscriminate, felling by the contractors and to 
ensure the existence of mature trees in the next rotation in view to 
the continuity of operations. The contractor agrees to deliver to 
the department the quantity of catechu specified, within the stated 
time and at the lowest price per ton.* The following is a brief 
account of the mode of preparing catechu. The catechu trees are 
felled, and their branches and sapwood removed. The heartwood 
is then chopped into small chips about 1| inches by 1 inch in size. 
About 2^ maunds of chips are put into an earthen pot containing 
a maund of water and boiled for two hours. When the active 
principle of catechu has separated from the chips, the decoction is 
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strained into a trongh. placed at the foot of the still and immedi- CHAP. Till, 
atoly transferred to another vessel of which about half-a-dozen are Occupations. 
^placed on the ovens in a line. The chips once boiled are again ManufaeWr© 
mixed with the same quantity of water and again boiled. The of catecha. 
process of boiling and straining is repeated six times and at every 
time the decoction obtained is strained and transferred to the pot 
containing^ the former decoction. The decoction is itself boiled 
again for about six or seven hours until it attains a dark brown 
colour and becomes gummy. It is then discharged into an open, 
ehallow vessel and stirred by a ladle until it becomes semi-solid 
by oxidation, which it does in about five or six hours. It is made 
into balls, each of 1| inches in diameter and the balls are rolled in 
ashes. The above preparation is said to produce 45 balls weighing 
10| lbs. Here ends the work of the people — males and females of 
the Kudubi caste — engaged for the purpose. After receiving the 
bails from the Kudulus the contractor has to go tlnough a further 
process of rubbing them five or six times for two or tliree days, ^ 

heaping them up in an air-tight covering of ashes, in which state 
they are kept for three or four days, and then giving them another 
rubbing, after which they are spread out in the shade to dry ; 
when dried the above 45 balls weigh about 9 lbs. The balls thus 
prepared are delivered over by the contractor to the Forest depart- 
ment, wliieh pays him the price agreed upon, viz., Rs. 60 per 
candy, about 3,000 balls making a candy. 

The manufacture of catechu is caxxiod on from about the end 
of December to the middle of March* It is confined to a jungle 
tribe, called ^ Kudubis, ’ who speak a dialect of Konkani and are 
said to have migrated into the district from Groa when it came 
under the sway of the Portuguese in the sixteenth century./ 

When the Kudubi is engaged in the manufacture of catechu, he 
makes the site of the stills liis home, the Kudubi woman being as 
much essential for the work as the Kudubi man. The work of 
the male ends when he has felled the trees and cut the heartwood 
into chips ; all the rest of the process until tlie catechu balls are 
delivered to the contractor fallr^ to the share of the female. The 
Kudubi gets from Ee. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 for every 100 balls manu- 
factured or Es. 40 to Rs. 50 for every 4;000 balls which is generally 
the unit of account between the contractor and the Kudubi. 

During the throe years ending with the 31st March 1894, about 
49 tons of catechu were manufactured It a cost of Rs. 11,630 
and the sale of these realized Rs. 25,857, leaving a total profit of. 

Es. 14,227 or Es. 4,742 per annum to the Forest depariment. 

The manufacture of catechu gives employment to nearly fifty or 
sixty families of Kudubis, and the average monthly income of a 
family amounts to about Es. 8. 
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CHAP. Yiii. Tlie catecliu manufactured in South Canara appears to com- 
Occupations, maud a higher price than the product of Mysore on account of the 
Man Suture and neat method employed by the Forest department in its* 

of cateciiii. preparation ; the former fetches Ks. 135 per candy, while the latter 
scarcely realizes more than Bs, 100. The catechu manufactured in 
•South Oanara is chiefly sold in Mysore where it is eaten with. ' pan 
(betel-leaf) and administered as a medicine to women immediately 
after confinement. It is also said to be used by tanners. 

Leather. Workers in leather number 2,498. Of these 1,911 are shoe 

and sandal makers and 493 are tanners. The tanning industry is 
chiefly carried bn by Sdmagdras, and their moduB operandi is as 
follows r — 

The hides are soaked for a period of one month in large earthen 
vats containing water to which chunam is added at the rate of 
2 seers per hide. After the expiry of the above period, they are 
^ soaked in fresh water for three days in view” to the chunam being 

» removed. They are then put into an earthen vessel filled with 

water and the leaves of the Phyllanthm emhJica^ in which they 
remain for twelve days. After this they are removed and squeezed 
and replaced in the same vessel, where they are allowed to remain 
for about a month, after which period they are again removed, 
'gashed and squeezed. They are then -sewn up and staffed with the 
bark of .cashew^ daddala and nerale trees and hung up for a day ; 
after this the stitching is removed, and the hides are washed and 
exposed to the sun to dry for a day, when, they become fit for 
making sandals. Some of the hides rot in this process to such an 
extent as to become utterly unfit for use. 

A man can make in a month 16 pairs of sandals out of 5 
^ hides which cost him about Rs. 17-8-0, including the tanningL.-4i 
charges at one rupee per hide. Each pair of sandals sells at Es. 
1-8-0, so that his net profit's may be estimated at about Es. 5 per 
mensem. 

The priesthood Supports 4,925 persons, and the subsidiary ser- 
vices connected with religion 8,067 individuals. Teaching affords 
subsistence to 2,584, while the lawyers, including every class of 
pleader, number only 978. The native doctors and their families 
number 957, and tbere are 99 persons supported by midwifery. 
Music, acting and dancing afford subsistence to 3,999 individuals, 
and astrology supporis* only S12. Exorcists, hail-averters and 
amulettiers number 3,495 or more than 3 per cent, of the total 
population. The large number returned under tliis head is evi- 
dently due to the widespread praotioe of devil-dancing which 
obtains in 'the district. There are altogether 29,822 persons 
dependent on professions for their chief means of livelihood, but as 


le profes- 
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will be sooHj some of tlio callings whieli are classed as professions 
in tlie census tables do not re<juire muoli knowledge or special 
training. 

Allied to the professions is the public service. The total 
number under this head is 16,000, but 6,000 of these are village 
servants. Of the reniamdor nearly 2,000 are soldiers, 5,000 are 
peons, police coiistables and the like, and 2,000 are clerks, sub- 
registrars, police inspectors, &c. The number of persons suppoited 
b}^^ State pensions is 1,118 ; these are not included in the figures 
given above, 

Nearly 110,000 persons are dependent for their livelfiiood on 
^ general labour/ Iriit as already observed most of them arc prob- 
ably agricultural labourers. Eice-pounders and huskers number 
6,289 and mendicants 2,805. The actual number of beggars is 
eonsidoralily greater than this, for several of them arc included 
under the head of religion, and many have no doubt returned some 
occupation other than mendicancy. 

Commerce, including the transport and storage of materials, 
supports 21,000 persons, but of these only 4,000 are engaged in 
commercial transactions. Of the remainder 5,000 are cart owners 
and drivers and 5,000 are boat and bargemen. There are over 
3,000 porters, and nearly a thousand individuals have returned 
themselves as ^ packers/ 

The numhcu" of domestic servants is not large. There are, for 
example, 1,910 cooks, while the number of inhabited houses is 
189,584. It wall be seen how very few houses have a hired 
servant to do their cooking, for the above , number includes not 
only persons who actually cook, but all those dependent on them.. 
The number of other in-door servants is 4,421, and of these 2,584 
are females. There are 267 persons under the head of grooms, 
coachmen, dog-hoys, &e., and 1,149 under that of gate-keepers. 

Turning to the personal services which are rendered to more 
than one household by the same individual, we have first the 
barbers wdio number 4,385. The washermen (3,159) are the only 
other important class of tiiia kind, but the tailors should, perhaps, 
be included ; there are 1,565 of them. . 

The subjoined table shows for each taluk the numbers subsist- 
ing by the principal occupations. The system of classification 
differed slightly from that adopted for the Imperial census tables, 
but the discrepancies between the two sets of figures are not 
great : — - 
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Statistics of land trade are compiled, not for separate districts, OHAP. Yill. 
Init for blocks, and it is, tlierefore, impossible to give any informa- 
tion regarding the volume of the exports and imports of South 
Canara. The cliief exports are cocoanuts, oils, Indian piece-goods, 
ironware, tiles, salt and fish, while the most important imports are 
rice, paddy and ragi, European piece-goods, coffee, chillies, iron- 
ware and cattle. 

The annexed statements contain useful information regarding 
tho imports and exports of South Canara by sea. The total 
value of the imports has been steadily increasing during the last 
five years, the value of the articles imported in 1893-94 being 
estimated at 64 lakhs of rupees. The value of the exports has 
also risen from 111 lakhs of rupees iix 1889-90 to 146 lakhs in the 
last year of the sei'ics. Piece-goods, salt, oocoanuts, salted fish, 
grain, copper and kerosine^ oil constitute the chief articles of 
import, Tho trade in grain is increasing and the eluef grains 
imported ai-e horsegram and Bengal gram, which are received 
from the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies and from the adjoin- 
ing district of Malabar. Balt and salted fish are imported from. 

Bombay and G oa, and copper from the United Kingdom, from the 
Bomhay Presidency and from British ports within the presidency. 

The chief exports are coffee, spices, rice, bricks and tiles, oils, salted 
fish and raw tobacco. The coffee exported from the district is 
the produce of Mysore and Coorg and is shipped to the United 
Kingdom, Austria, France, Germany, Persia, Turkey, Arabia, 
Bolooehistan, Ceylon, Bombay, Ualcutta and Malabar. The trade 
in this article is increasing. The bricks and tiles exported from 
the district are manufaotm*ed locally and sent to Oejdon, Bomba}^, 

Aden and other places; The oil exported is chiefly sandalwood 
oil manufactured in tho district, which finds a ready sale at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madi*as. 
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Statement slowing the value of the Import Trade of South Canada with 
partiGulms of articles for a series of five years. 


— ■ 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93, 

1893-94.: 

Agricultural implements. 

KS. 

63,494 

ss. 

66,379 

. ES. 

64,653 

ES . ■ 

54,846 

ES *" ' 
75,385 

Apparel* ... 

33,247 

18,470 

23,890 

19,389 

20,380 

Cabinet ware and furni-- 

20,294 

12,590 

19,302 

13,580 

12,655 

'.ture.'. 





Canes and rattans 

26,996 

20,395 

17,639 

15,586 

18,431 

Coal— 


Coal- ... 

15,497 

40,158 

1,669 

29,218 

14,297 

25,303 

32,788 

Coffee 

985 

999 

10,018 

Cotton—' 

Twist and yarn 

1,13,357 

83,002 

1,08,070 

96,986 

1,28,087 

Piece-goods 

10,66,418 

11,12,874 

10,81,375 

9,83,664 

.■■9,79,522;": 

Drugs and medicines— 


Other sorts 

19,597 

35,163 

24,190 

27,057 

51,114 

Dyeing and colouring ma- 
terials — 

Turmeric 

2,865 

18,707 

23,599 

29,976 

21,125 

Earthenware and por- 

11,034 

18,646 

16,776 

12,230 

28,781 

celain. 


Fruits and -vegetables — 






Fruits — 






Coooanuts ... 

24,715 

69,791 

62,206 

50,755 

55,105 

Kopra 

1,08,393 

1,18,989 

1,65,150 

1,03,303 

1,31,234 

Glass— 

Otherware 

32,342 

26,925 

28,931 

39,832 

35,678 

Grain and pulse — 

Gram 

83,048 

87,815 

1,03,803 

1,17,858 

1,49,995 

Bice not in tlie husk ... 

88,288 

37,845 

53,344 

65,678 

40,120 

Wheat 

22,350 

21,168 

25,095 

73,996 

25,911 

23,854 

87,710 

Pulse 

61,087 

48,938 

92,375 

Other sorts 

18,600 

13,427 

34,778 

24,211 

18,807 

Gums and resins — 




Cutoh and gambier 

28,015 

20,720 

10,157 

10,892 

13,243 

96,993 

Hardware and cutlery ... 

77,760 

67,756 

75,974 

91,951 

Jute — 




Gunny bags 

48,107 

45,233 

50,289 

56,674 

68,627 

Liquors 

61,283 

50,553 

71,824 

55,320 

15,809 

■ 75,273 

Machinery and millwork. 

35,861 

14,025 

16,002 

20,359 

Manures — 




Animal bones 

18,539 

16,124 

16,082 

19,100 

18,196 

Other kinds ... ... 

7,890 

9,350 

13,133 

29,728 

48,433 

Matches 

10,512 

17,955 

18,382 

20,853 

15,625 

Metals — 


Brass and brassware ... 

17,260 

23,055 

22,427 

15,992 

^:^-.:27,764''' 

Ct)px>©r and copperware. 

2,07,315 

1,74,129 

1,79,005 : 

1,90,139 ! 

1,98,018 

Iron and ironware 

44,096 

53,900 

44,634 i 

44,460 

[::: 

Gil— 


, .Essential ... ' ...■ 

14,913 

21,610 

'."■„>9,384 : 

35,205 

6,808 

Minetral— 

Kerosine 

1,68,320 

1,75,387 

' 1,49,335 

1,78,352 

1,84,259 

32,637 

Vegetable not essen- 

26,005 

19,592 

22,624 

27,570 

tial, castor. 



Coooanut 

1,13,638 

2,16,503 

24,356 

1,48,239 

2,14,465 

2,64,062 

Til or gingelly 

15,133 

20,044 

19,109 

23,295 

Other sorts 

23,882 

21,349 

86,135 

24,638 

20,178 

38,000 

Oil-cake ... 

34,009 

40,561 

43,407 

44,121 

Paper and pasteboard 

26,830 

23,566 

27,179 

34,661 

24,163 
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Statemcni show'mg the mlue of the Import Trade of South Canara ivith 
partieulars of artieles for a serm of five gears — cont. 


— 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93, 

1893-94, 

ProYisions — 

RS. 

RS, 

ES. 

RS. 

RS. 

Salted tish ... ... 

l,4'b|5o5 

1,15,810 

1,25,028 

45,662 

1,48,68b 

1,24,590 

Piniits, &o., dried, &c., 

41,932 

21,230 

60,323 

46,147 

dates. 


Other sorts of provisions. 

9,423 

31,757 

25,306 

25,962 

27,840 

Salt 

Seeds — 

8,84,703 

10,81,152 

10,88,369 

10,62,804 

9,20,554 

JEssential — 






Coriander 

7,323 

0,998 

17,368 

22,370 

24,285 

Cummin 

38,910 

17,612 

15,083 

14,744 ■ 

15,719 

Spices— 



Betel-imts 

1,20,718 

1,15,232 

1,02,608 

1,03,917 

98,198 

Cloves 

12,473 

5,937 

0,443 

4,706 

3,492 

Pepper 

17,325 

10.092 

77.092 

12,157 

14,365 

84,836 

58,288 

Other sorbs including 
chillies. 

88,770 

22,709 

70,108 

Sugar— 

liofined 

70,111 

89,613 

83,994 

92,100 

1,11,076 

Unrefined 

Tobacco — 

20,177 

14,118 

1 

11,276 

28,320 

32,849 

U nmanufactured 

72,560 

1 65,480 

1,08,812 

99,958 

1,15,253 

Umbrellas 

Wood- 

40,840 

44,622 

37,929 

46,728 

69,380 

Other timber 

Ornamental sandal 

27,030 
. ■ 8,386 1 

28,550 

12,913 

32,910 

27,557 

27,268 

61,739 

35,206 

53,275 

Wool- 

Piece-goods 

79,769 

74,546 

60,260 

! 54,685 i 

31,311 

8,41,015 

Treasure 

' 5,10,676 . 

4,30,245 

10,32,410 

9,69,466 

All other articles 

3,84,865 

3,79,953 

4,07,547 

, 4,05,598 

5,79,747 

Total ... 

68,27,493 | 

64,91,207 

61,93,653 

62,21,990 

64,22,172 


Statement shozving the value of the ISxport Trade of South, Canara with 
partieulars of articles for a series of five years. 


Articles, 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1893-03. 

1893-94. 


RS. 

: ES. 

RS. ' ■ 

, ES. 

RS. 

Books and printed matter. 
Building and engineering 
materials — 

42,451 

25,774 

34,192 

23,701 

29,394 

Bricks and tiles 

3,94,293 

3,02,554 

3,22,043 

2,97,5*18 

2,75,216 

Coffee 

Coir- 

51,46,638 

54,24,162 

81,66,520 

74,20,841 

84,95,887 

Manufactures of 

Cotton- 

62,736 

48,560! 

56,274 

44,307 

60,322 

Twist and yam 
Manufactiiros of — 

12,912 

18,376j 

13,706 

14,151 

11,740 

PieoG-goods 

Drugs and medicines — 

85,822 

90,3261 

.79,377 

75,495 

61,482 

Other sox’ts 

11,869 

, 59,795 

27,170 

43,774 

49,587 


CHAP. Till. 
Trade. 

Statistics. 
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Statement shoiOing the value of the Mx^oH Trade of South Canara ivith 
particulars of articles for a series of Jive years — cont. 


Articles. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-93. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

Dyeing- and coloring mate* 
rials— 

BS. 

BS. 

BS, 

BS. 

ES. 

Myrabolam 

3,285 

15,633 

13,783 

8,014 

8,481 

Turmeric 

Fruits and vegetables — 
Fruits — 

25,653 

55,603 

65,289 

68,387 

62,997 

Cocoanuts 

17,285 

30,477 

53,365 

* 23,018 

47,543 

Kopra 

68,324 

63,674 

1,23,993 

79,496 

1,17,694 

Grain and pulse — 



9,772 



Gram 

9,335 

8,057 

13,853 

9,995 

Kice in the husk 

4,19,609 

4,28,334 

3,09,752 

0,35,824 

4,04,120 

Bice not in the husk ... 

16,54,149 

13,95,172 

15,28,782 

22,45,849 

18,77,136 

25,877 

Pulse ... 

26,926 

15,701 

32,709 

35,115 

27,530 

Other sorts 

11,385 

977 

22,896 

17,262 

Gums and resins — 





Cutch and gambier 

Hides and skins, raw ... 

12,799 

14,860 

7,985 

11,373 

7,816 

37,835 

40,303 

42,482 

59,376 

47,118 

50,507 

Horns 

29,153 

38,711 

59,966 

35,986 

Manures — 





Ocher kinds ... 

6,900 

16,037 

20,780 

33,885 

21,774 

Metals — 






Copper and copperware. 

18,426 

19,194 

23,803 

24,070 

22,288 

Oils— 






Essential 

2,65,200 

2,40,895 

> 2,78,490 

3,92,483 

3,19,610 

Mineral — 



Kerosine 

V egetable not essential — 

6,685 

15,864 

11,576 

12,262 

12,676 

Cocoanut * 

16,232 

21,033 

17,271 

16,038 

29,163 

Provisions — 



Fishmaws and sharkfins. 

17,171 

33,31C 

► 42,910 

35,410 

. 36,004 

Salted fish 

2,43,997 

1,72,21S 

1 2,14,897 

2,11,090 

' 2,42,432 

Fish, dried, not salted ... 

2,122 

i 8,53^ 

[. 1,388 

5,537 

16,793 

Fruits, dried, &c. — 




Other sorts ... ^ ... 

52, 16^ 

J 30, 30^ 

' 42,381 

49,169 

' 72,846 

Seeds — 





Til or gingolly »•« 

41,80? 

) 39,46'; 

^ 19,88e 

1 27,755 

39,350 

Spices — 






Betel-nuts ... . ... 

7,67,9o( 

) 9,19,52J 

2 7,97,72£ 

► 8,62,99^ 

' 9,53,994 

Cardamoms 

53,72': 

1 1,28,90( 

5 1,78,87c 

^ 74,655 

; 1,53,178 

Pepper ... 

48,93J 

) 43,40‘ 

^ 24,86C 

> 11,095 

i 66,853 

Other sorts (including 


chillies) 

Sugar — 

Unrefined ... 

45,o3i 

J 24, 7U 

J 36,50€ 

; 1,02,191 

. 1,00,371; 

13,65( 

5 17,14? 

1 18,39: 

i 60, 06^ 

18,111 

Tobacco- 



Unmanufactured 

62,86: 

L 53,58S 

1 94,28^ 

\> 93,78:; 

’’ 1,19,517 

Wax 

6,32: 

1 9,49? 

i 15,92i 

J 6,805 

} 6,036 

Wood — 



Ornamental sandal 

4,87, 73( 

) 6,06,38? 

1 4,07,38c 

J 5,43,19S 

J 3,77,613 

Manufactures of 

11,76; 

1 16,57? 

5 12,665 

i 15,39£ 

) 14,739 

Salt 

76,15i 

3 76,64: 

7 90,605 

J 91,99£ 

) 76,500 

Treasure 

5,39( 

? '4,B0i 

5 13,961 

9,25C 

) 43,855 

All other articles 

l,91,70i 

5 2,09,42? 

2 2,06,84^ 

} 2,37,49'; 

^ 2,59,495 

Total ... 

111,09,25: 

1 108,11,61' 

r 135,10,86? 

> 139,86,27? 

> 146,41,289 

1 
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CHAPTER IX 

agricultubal statistics. 


The total area of tlic district is 2,497,280 acres, and tliis is composed 
of 2,485,162 acres of Government land and 12,118 acres of Minor 
indms. Tlie district does not contain any Wliole inim or Zemin- 
ddri villages. 

Of the total extent of G-ovemment land, 1,832,396 acres, or 
73*73 per cent., are not available for cnltivation. About tlnce- 
fiftiis of this area (1,173,953 acres) is forest, and the remainder 
consists of land whioli is either unfit for cnltivation or is occupied 
by roads, streams, village sites and the like. The area available 
for cultivation is thus 652,766 acres, and of tliis extent 426,022 
acres arc occupied and 226,744 • acres are still available for the 
extension of cultivation. The total extent of arable land in G'ov- 
emment villages is 663,711 acres. The population of these 
villages is 1,052,359, so that there is 0*63 of an acre of culturahle 
land per head of population, hut the extent actually cultivated 
is only 0*36 of an acre. In this ealenlation, however, the area 
cropped more than once has not been taken into account. If 
allowance be made for tliis, the proportion of cultivated land to 
each inhabitant is 0*55 of an acre. It is not possible to ascertain 
the extent of uncultivated land which is capable of yielding more 
than one crop, hut it may be assumed that this is very small, as it 
is highly improbable that a large extent of such valuable land would 
be left uncultivated altogether. Omitting this, and taking into 
consideration only the land actually cropped more than once, the 
extent of culturahle land to each inhabitant is 0*81 of an acre. 
There is still considerable room for the expansion of cultivation 
for at the end of the year 1892-93 there were 227,000 acres of 
culturahle land available for the purpose. Of course, these lands 
are for the most part of inferior quality and the cultivator who 
wishes to bring them under the plough would have to incur a 
considerable initial outlay. 

The subjoined statement is useful as illustratiag the extent 
of the pressure of the population on the land in each taluk. 


CHAP 

The 


Extent 

head. 
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SOUTH CANAEA. 


CHAP- IX. 
.'..The Land. 

Extent per 
head. 


TK© sij8© of 
farms. 


Statement showwg the fressure of the population on the land* 


Taluk. 

Population 

of 

Government 

villages. 

Number of acres 
per inhabitant.* 

Number of acres 

per inhabitant.f 

Arable 

land. 

Culti- 

vated 

land. 

Arable 

land. 

Culti- 

vated 

land. 

Coondapoor 

120,268 

0-87 

0-39 

0-97 

0*50 

Kasaragdd ... 

280,659 

0-4S 

0*33 

0*68 

0*46 

Mangalore ... 

278,908 

0-69 

0-37 

0-92 

0-60 

Udipi ... 

253,717 

0*52 

0-32 

0*70 

0-50 

Uppinangadi 

118,807 

0-90 

0-49 

1*19 

0-78 

Total ... 

1,062,359 

0-63 

0‘36 

0*81 

0-56 


^ Exclusive of the extent cropped more than once, 
f Inclusive of the extent cropped more than once. 


In Coondapoor, KSsaragod and Udipi the area of cultivated 
land per inhaMtant (including the area cropped more than once) 
does not differ much from the district average. The pressure is 
greatest in K4sa.rag6d and least in XJppinangadi and the difference 
indicates roughly the different degrees of fertility of the soil in 
two tracts. 

The foregoing statistics of cultivation relate to the year 1892*-9S 
which appears to have been very favourable for agricultural 
operations. If we take the figures for the five years ending with 
1892“93 we find that the average annual extent of cultivation was 
379,134 acres, excluding the area cropped more than once, or 
573,265 acres if that area he included. The extent of land 
actually cultivated by each individual thus comes to 0*^36 and 6*54 
of an acre respectively, according as we exclude or include the 
area cropped more than once. Half an acre per head of population 
including second crop may bo taken as the ordinary proportion. 

The number of pattds is in round numbers 45,500 which gives 
an average extent per patt4 of 9*6 acres. The average area per 
patt^ is not necessarily the same thing as the average size of a 
ryot^s farm, for a man may hold several pattds ; and on the other 
hand, one patt4 may cover the holding of a large joint family, con- 
sisting of several households, in* the usual sense of the term. It 
is not, therefore, possible to deduce from these figures the actual 
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miiEber of ryots. But wliatcyer the exact figure may be, it is CHAP, IX. 
clear tlmt the ordinary holding is small, and this fact is well Lajcd. 

brought out by the rent-roll statistics given below : — The mze of 

farms. 

Statement slioiving the Rent-roll of South Oamra for fasli 1302. 


- — 

Single 

pattas. 

Joint 

pattas. 

Nixinber of j 
registered 
holders of 
joint pattas. 

Pattas xniider Es. 10 ... 

21,347 

■ I 

3 

Do. between Es. 10 and Es, 30 

10,994 

■ ■ 

1 

2 

Do. „ Es. 30 and Es. 50 ... 

5,584 

... 


Do. „ lis. 50 and Es. 100 ... 

,4,90X 

... 


Do. „ Es. 100 and Es. 250 ... 

2,212 ■ 

... 


Do. „ Es. 250 and PtS. 500 ... 

377 

... 

... 

Do. „ Es. 500 and Es. 1,000 ... 

98 



Do. above Es. 1,000 

21 



Total Humber op PattXs ... 

45,634 

2 

5 


It will be seen that nearly ono-half of the ryots pay assess- 
ments below Es. 10, and the extent of the property cultivated or 
owned by them must therefore be very small indeQ^d, The average 
amount paid by each of the pattddars who pay less than Es. 10 is 
Es. 3-6-1, which is about the mean district assessment of an aqro 
of land. The proportion of ryots who pay assessments below 
Es. 30 is two-thirds, while more than throe-fomrths pay less than 
Es. 50. The majority of the ryots who pay assessments over 
Es. 250 live in the Udipi and Goondapoor taluks. In the IJppi.. 
nangadi taluk the highest, assessment paid by any single individual 
is only Es. 565 and in this taluk the average assessment per j.)att4 
amounted to Es. 30 in fasli 1302. This is slightly less than the 
average for the district as a whole. In the Kdsaragod taluk the 
average is about Es. 18 and this low proportion is duo to the fact 
that 90 per cent, of the ryots pay assessments below Es. 50. 

The annexed statement shows for each of the six years ending Crops. 
31st March 1893 the acreage under each kind of crop grown on 
ryotwdri and minor indm lands. In the case of lands cropped 
more than once in a year their extent is taken to account for each 
crop. The area .cropped will therefore exceed the area shown as 
cultivated. 
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Eioe is by far tbe largest crop, about four-fiffcbs of tbe culti- 
vated area being under it. Next comes tbe oocoanut palm, wbieh 
occupies an extent of nearly 25,000 acres. • This palm is a favourite 
object of cultivation among tbe inbabitants of South Canara and 
of tbe adjoining district of Malabar and numbers of trees can 
be seen in front of almost every bouse. Tbe *dry grains including 
tbe pulses, occupy tbe next place; tbe only one •wbiob is grown 
to any considerable extent is ragi and the average area under 
tbis crop during tbe last six years was only 3,289 acres. The 
acreage xmder pulses varies from 41,150 acres in 1889-90 to 
35,803 acres in 1891-92. 

Of special crops tbe most important are pepper and tbe 
areoanut, tbe normal acreage under tbem being about 4,000 and 
9,500 acres respectively. Tbe area under arecanuts bas fallen 
sHgbtly, viz., from 9,818 acres in 1887-88 to 9,257 acres in tbe last 
year of tbe series. 


Statement showing the acreage under each hind of crop > 
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SOUTH OANAEA, 


CHAP. IX. 
.She'Lanb. 


Statement showing the acreage under each hind of crop— 




SOUTH CANAHA. 


The total land reyenue of the'^ district is in ordinary years 
slightly under IS laths of rupees. The whole of this amount is 
derived from ryotwdri villages, there being as already stated neither 
whole inim nor zeminddri villages in the district. The following 
table shows the land revenue demand for a series of fifteen years : — 


€HAP. IX. 
. • Land 
Eeven-ue. 


Fasli 

year. 


Land 

rev^enne, 


Land 

revemie. 


Land 

revenne. 


Average 


Average 


Average, 


It will be seen that the average during the last three quin- 
quennia has been slowly increasing, the annual average for the 
latest quinquennium being about Es. 22,000 greater than the 
annual mean of faslis 1288-92, 

The above figures do not include the cesses levied on land for 
various purposes. These amount to Es. 1,60,000 per annum, and 
in the statement showing the collection of revenue no distinction is 
made between them and the land revenue on which they are 
assessed and with which they are collected. The total demand 
including the cesses comes to about 14f lakhs of rupees a year ; 
the subjoined statement gives the gross demand and collections 
for each 6i the last five years 


CoUeofcion of 
tk© revenue. 


Land Bevenue Demand and Collections. 


Collected 

Demand, within the Balance, 
year. 


Arrears 

collected. 


14 , 31,097 14 , 26 , 654 ’ 

14 . 37.370 14 , 32,430 

14 . 38.370 14 , 34,870 

14 , 71,375 14 , 68,967 

15 , 13,719 15 , 09,924 



Kemission 


For failure 
of crop. 


Total. 


For waste, 


Land- 

BeyIkot. 


tlie reveuuer 


Botb tlie demand and tlie collections stow a steady increase, ghap. ix. 

The proportion of the reyenuo Land 

Number of oases in wMoh I Collected within _ the _ year is 

property was YOrj high, and it is satisfactory Collection of 

~ — — to note, that the revenue has revenue. 

Distrained. Sold. been realized without any 

— * — — — — — . — -- — — — ^ great pressure on the ryots. 

* 3.p7 2B0 65 The marginal statement gives 

1299 '!] 250 49 mimher of cases in which 

•“ 3^3 65 property was distrained and 

*’* the nnmher of those in which 

~ property was actually sold. 

The number of pattds is about 45,000, so that there was on an 
ayerage only one sale for ewery 724 pattds. " . . 

The following statement shows the amount of occasional remis- Eemissiontf. 
sions granted during each of the past ten years : — 


The assessment remitted on account of failure of crop is distin- 
guidied from that remitted on lands which were left waste or 
rnicultiyated, owing to circumstances beyond the occupant’s oontroL 
The average amount remitted comes to Bs. 10,382 per annum 
which is about seven-tenths per cent, of the gross demand and in 
no year were the remissions at all large. South Oanara enjoys, 
indeed, an enviable exemption* from bad seasons. More than three- 
fourths of the remissions rfor waste are granted in Uppinangadi, 
while Udipi has the largest share of the remission on account of 
failure of crop. In addition to these there are certain other 
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gOtJTH CANARA, 


CHAP. IX/ 
Land 
Eevdnue. 

Bemissions. 


Tsbliik 

revenue. 


Agrigdltu- 
BAD Stock. 


remissioitB wMeli ooixsist cMeSy of de'duotions from the settlement 
assessmeiit on account of waste salt pans, &c., of payments direct 
from* the revenue towards the Village Service Fund and of the 
amounts disbursed to indmddrs in lieu of their indms which have 
been resumed by G-ovpmment. The contributions to ^ the Yillago 
Service Fund amount to Es. 33,975 per annum and the payments 
for resumed indms to about Es. 74,000 a year. 

The land revenue demand of each taluk^for fasli 1301 is given' 
below and the figures for this year represent approximately the 
average annual demand. 


Lmii Revenue Demand, of each Talulc for fasli 1301 . 


Taluk. 

Land 

revenue. 

Cesses. 

Total. 


BS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Coondapoor ... 

2,10,152 

30,068 

2 , 40,320 

Kasaragdd ... ... ... ' 

2,45,872 

33,276 

2,79,148 

Han galore 

3,59,482 

42,414 

4,01,896 

Udipi * 

3,37,235. 

48,688 

3,85,923 

Uppinangadi 

1,43,369 

20,829 

1,64,188 

Total ... 

12,96,100 

1,75,275 

; 14,71,375 


TT 


The following table gives statistics of agricultural stock for a 
series of years. Owing to a change in the system of classification, 
and the untrustworthiness of the earlier figures, it is not possible to 
draw any useful comparison : — ■ 


Statement showing the Agrimltural Stock. 


— 

1882-83. 

1887-88. 

1892-93. 

Bulls and bullocks 

‘185,862 ■■■,: 

338,799 

186,688 

Cows 

174,749 

206,906 

163,647 

Male buffaloes 

102,632 


163,240 

Cow do. ... 3 

... 

22,254 

Calves and buffalo calves ... ... 

... 

*.« 

172,165 

Sheep ... 

347 y 

9,668 1 

590 

Goats ... ... ** ... ... 

7,389) 


Horses and ponies ... , 

'219 

207 

206 

Mules and donkeys 

8 

* 2 

17 

Ploughs ... ... 

151,369 

* 163,887 

262,936 


1,947 

2,311 

4,327 .• 

1 
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^ The total Bumber of tilling and draught cattle is 350,000 or a CHAP. IX. * 
pair to every 3*60 acres of occupied land in 1892-93. The pro- Agricultu- 
portioiial cxtotit varies from 4‘28 acres in IMangaloro to 2*99 acres Stock. 
in Ldipi. There are on an average 18 cows and cow-buif aloes to LiYc-stock. 
every iOO iiihalritants, and here also the statistics for each taluk , 

exhibit considerable variations. In Uppinangadi there are 25 cows 
and oow-buffaloes to every hundred of the population, in Coonda- 
poor and IJdipi the ratios are 22 and ^0 respectively, while ■ 

Mangalore has only 14. The total number of sheep and goats in 
the district is only 10,807, which gives about 17 of these animals to 
every 1,000 acres of occupied land. The number varies from 31 
in Kusaragod taluk to 9 in Coondapoor. 

As regards dead-stock, there is one plough to every 2*40 acres Bead-stock, 
and one cait to every 1454 acres in occupation. The" proportions 
in the talnks vary in the former case from 1*91 acres to a plough 
in Udipi to 3*05 acres in Uppinangadi, and in the latter from 
208*30 acres to a cart in Kdsaragod taluk to 84*83 acres per cart 
in Udipi. 

The marginal sfatemont shows the mortality among stock Cattle 

during the last five years, and 
further details are given in the 
statement appended to this 
chapter. Those figures do not 
include the' deaths from natural 
decay as the registration of the 
mortality from tliis cause is very 
imperfect. The chief diseases are 
rinderpest^ and anthrax. A very 
large number of cattle are 
annually killed by wild animals, 
and the number of deaths from 
snake-bites, on an average, 36 ppr annum. The reported deaths 
from wild animals are far higher in Oanara than in any other 
district of the presid(3noy. Rewards granted by G-overnment 
ioT the destruction of those animals which are dangerous to hmnan 
or cattle life. The subjoined table shows the number of animals 
killed and the rewards granted for their destruction during the past 
few years. No rewards are given for the destruction of snakes., 
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Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep 

and 

goats. 

1888*-89 

9,001 

64 

1889-90 

6,264 

43 

1890-91 

3,971 

39 

1891-92 ... 1 

3,896. 

37 

1892-93 

4,129 

29 
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Biatutics of Mortality amongst Cattle^ She^ and Goats registered in tlie Butrict of South Canara during the gears 188S~89 to 1892-93^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

IBBIGATION. 


Thebe are no Goverioment works of irrigation in the district. 
The cultivation is mainly dependant on the falling rains, although 
for the cultivation of the second and third crops water is ohtainecfc 
in some localities from rainfed tanhs situated near the fields and 
from rivulets and rivers by the construction of temporary dams 
at the private expense of the cultivators. Small anicuts of this 
kind are found in abundance aE over the district, though perhaps 
there are more in tiie Hppinangadi taluk and fewer in Kdsaragod 
than elsewhere. Where water for irrigation cannot be obtained 
by direct flow, it is raised by a variety of primitive contrivances 
according to the depth from which it has to be procured. A 
description of the various appliances in use wiE be found in the 
first volume of this manual. 




Total 


Coondapoor 
Kasaragdd 
Mangalore 
lldipi ... 
Uppinatigadi 


ACS. ACS. 

IIG 142,223 120 144,208 

62 33,0*40 63 40,600 

4 30,541 13 34,898 

65 73,843 72 108,280 

734 305,797 73G 331,397 

981 590,444 1,004 654,383 


On the SOtli June 1893 there were 63,939 acres of reserved 
forests and 590,444 acres of reserved lands. Most, if not all, of 
the latter wiE eventually become reserved forest. Uppinangadi has . 
the largest extent of forest land, and in both Coondapoor and 
TJdipi there are over 100,000 acres. Taking the district as a ' 
whole, there arc 1,022*47 square miles, or about 26 per cent, of the 
total area, under the control of the forest department. This gives 
an extent of 0*62 acres of forest land to each inhabitant. 

The receipts and charges of the department for the last five JJ-eTOitic and 

years are shown in the margin* 

Expen average annual surplus 

Year. Receipts. . amounted to .Es* 6,611. The 

figures exhibit considerable 

1888- 89 ... 79,065 63,370 Variations both in receipts and 

1889- 90 ... 4^), 834 62,176 expenditure and in 1889-90 

1890- 91 ... 56,208 49,594 j oa«i Afi .3* 

1891- 92 ... 48,246 50,174 1891-92 the expendi- 

Aprii 1892- ■ 76,738 61,723 ture exceeded the receipts by 

Jnne 1893. * n a a xn ji • 

about two thousand rupees in 

Total ... 3,10,091 2,77,037 each year. These variations^ ^ / 

^ *“ main, due to the 



RS. 

RS. 

1888-89 

79,065 

63,370 

62,176 

1889-90 

4^), 834 

1890-91 

56,208 

49,594 

1891-92 

48,246 

50,174 

April 1892- 

■ 76,738 

61,723 

June 1893. 



Total ... 

3,10,091 

2,77,037 


CHAPTEK XL 

FORESTS. 


An account of the early history of forest conservancy in South CHAP. XL 
Canara is given in chapter 1 of the first volume of this manual.* Forests, 
The subjoined statement shows the extent of forest land in each ConserTOtioii, 
taluk ill 1893 : — 

• Reserved Reserved , 

forests, lands. lotai. 

Taluk. 

Nf>. ['Extent* No. Extent. No. Extent. 
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3HAP. XV 
Forests. 


snt. 


i ‘est 
aces. 



fact that forest* eonseivation, in an extensi?e scale and in a system- 
atic manner, is still in its infancy and a regular scheme of work has 
hardly yet been adopted* 

The permanent establishment of the department consists of 
one district forest oifficer, three rangers, five foresters, and 45 forest 
guards, besides a number of clerks, attenders and peons. In 
addition to these, a small temporary establishment is employed 
annually to watch the forests. 

The number of ofiences against the forest laws has increased 

from 205 in 1888-89 to 831 in 
1892-93, The majority of the 
offences are cases of unauthorized 
felling of trees in reserved •forests. 
The. increase in the number of 
offences is more apparent than 
real and is due to the greater care 
bestowed on the conservation of forests and bringing offences to 
light. A large proportion of the offences are compounded for a 
money payment by the offenders. 


Year. 

1888 - 89 

1889 - 90 

1890 - 91 

1891 - 92 

1892 - 93 


Kixmber 

oSenoes. 

205 

411 

262 

403 

831 
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CHAPTER XII 


SALT AND ABKABI EEVENUE. 


There are no salt factories in ' South Canara and the salt re« CHAP, xil, 
quired for consuTnj)tion is obtained from Bombay. The inhabit- Balt. 

ants prefer the Bombay salt to the Madras article, as the former is ' 

both cheaper and lighter than the latter. Steps are being taken 
to ascertain whether it is not possible to produce light salt without 
loss of chemical jmrity, and if the attempt proves successful, the 
Madras salt should soon get into favour with the inliahitants. The 
quantity of salt imported from Bombay in 1892-93 was 316,478 
maunds. The quantity imported in the three preceding years is 

shown in the margin, and it wdll 
be seen that the impoits have 
Ycai. (Quantity. slowly but steadily going 

__ down. The whole of the salt 

1891-92 ... imported is not consumed in 

1890-91 ... ' 32 G! 8 r>e Canara. The provinces of Mysore 

1889-90 331,100 Ooorg receive ammallj a 

supply of this article from the 
district, but the exact quantity is not known, as the registration of 
road traffic wu’th those provinces has been discontinued from 1 st 
April 1889. If we treat Mysore and Ooorg and the two West 
Coast districts as one group, the average quantity of consumption 
per head comes to 13*06 lbs. ; for the presidency the average is 
16*39 lbs. The average price of salt* in the district during the 
year 1892-93 was 11*12 seers (of 80 tolas) per rupee, the average 
for the adjoining district of Malabar being 11*05 seers a rupee. # 

There are nine fish-curing yards in the district w*here salt is 
supplied free of duty for pickling fish. Of these the most important 
are those at XJlldl and Deriabahadurgnx (Malp«5). The total 
quantity of fish cured annually is, however, only about 30,000 or 
40,000 maunds, a quantity which is insignificant compared with 
the 400,000 maunds of the adjoining district of Malabar, 

The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs are 
regulated by law and their consumption is limited by the imposi- 
tion of a tax. The revenue derived from this source is called 
^ abkdri ' revenue. 
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Tile mode of administration now in force is, as regards arrack 
or country spirits, the renting system. Under this system the 
exclusive privilege of manufacture is disposed of hy auction. The 
number of stills is limited as far as possible; the strengths at 
which liquor may be sold are restricted to 20®, and 60® under 
proof, and minimum prices are fixed. A special scheme was intro- 
duced from 1st October 1891 as a* step towards concentration of 
manufacture. The rural parts of the district were divided into 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing areas, the renters of the 
former having the privilege of manufacture and sale in respect of 
their own farms as well as the privilege of supplying spirits to the 
non-manufacturing areas at the rate of Bs. 1-12-0 per gallon of 
30^ under proof. The vend area renters had the privilege of sale 
only in their own areas. Renters of each class made their own 
arrangements with shop-keepers, whom they were obliged, how- 
ever, to 'supply at Es. 2-4-0 per gallon of 30® under proof. From 
1st October 1892, the privileges of ‘ manufacture and sale were 
separated, the number of manufacturing areas was. reduced from 
26 to 17, and the vend areas were abolished, the shops being sold 
separately. The renters of the manufacturing areas were given 
the privilege of manufacture only, each of them supplying a cer- 
tain number of independent shops at the fixed rate of Es. 2 per 
gallon of 30® mider proof. Eleven of the areas were allowed one 
sub-stiU each for the manufacture of weak liquor to be transported 
to the main still for redistillation. Issues to shop-keepers from 
the sub-distilleries were forbidden, and the liquor was allowed to 
be removed only in the presence of an Ahkari officer. For the 
convenience of the shop-keepers certain distillers were required to 
keep dep6ts to which liquor was consigned from the stills for issue 
to shops. There were in all twelve such depots. The privilege 
of manufacture in the tree-tax areas of the district was subject to 
the payment of tree-tax upon the trees from wliich the toddy 
required for distillation was drawn, while in the rest of the dis- 
trict, part of the tax was collected in the form of a license fee 
imposed on each toddy-drawer. 

The Mangalore town is under the contract distillery supply 
system. The exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply of 
country spirits in the town is disposed of by tender, wMle the 
shops are sold separately. The contractor is hound to obtain the 
toddy required for distillation from maiked trees on which the tree- 
tax has been paid, and is bound to supply shop-keepers at a fixed 
rate per gallon, which is termed the still-head charge, and the 
exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply is granted to the 
approved tenderer wffio offers to Government the largest share of 
such still-head ‘charge in the form of duty. The last contract,. 


Kind of tree. 

Kate of tree-tax 
per tree. 


RS. A. P. 

Cocoanufc palms 

0 12 0 

Sago palms 

18 0 

Palmyra or date palms 

0 12 0 
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wMch ex]3ired on the 30tli September 1893, gave Government OHAF. XIX, 
a revenue of Ee. 1 as still-bead dutj on every gallon of 
under proof manufactured by tlie contractor. The selling price 
of a gallon of tliis strength was fixed at Es* 2-8-0. 

The tree-tax system is in force throughout the whole district. Toddy, 

The system consists in the charge of a yearly or half-yearly tax 
per palm tree to tap trees for fermented toddy. Siich licenses are 
issued on the application of licensed distillers of arrack, of toddy 
shop-keepers, of toddy-drawers and of tree owners, for the drawing 
of toddy required for domestic consumption but not for sale. The 
licensees make their own arrangements for procuring trees. The 
fees charged for the several kinds of palm trees tapped in the . . 
tree-tax areas are shown below 


For what period. 


[* For each half yoBit, 


Palmyra or date palms ... 0 12 0 For the whole year. 

The revenue from the sale of foreign liquor is derived from Foreign 
rentals, determined by auction, in the case of tavern licenses 
(«.<!?., licenses for the retail sale of foreign liquor to be consumed on 
the premises), and from fixed fees in the case of licenses for hotels, 
refreshment rooms, wholesale shops and shojis where the liquor 
is not to be drunk on the premises. Country spirits excised at 
strength other than 20*^, 30® or 60® under proof are treated as 
foreign spirits. ■ .■ 

The monopoly of the retail sale of opium and of the manufac- o^him, 
ture and sale of intoxicating drugs prepared from opium is sold by 
auction on the farming system, and the farmers either import the 
drug themselves or procure it from licensed importers. Licenses 
to import opium are granted by the Board of Bevenue on the 
recommendation of Collectors. , The license must be produced 
before the Deputy Opium Agent at Indore, who passes the opium 
on payment of the pass duty, and the consignments on arrival in 
the district are checked by some responsible revenue officer and 
are then passed on for sale to farmers and licensed vendors. 

. The possession and transport of intoxicating drugs prepared Bemp drugs, 
from the hemp plant are freely allowed, but only persons licensed 
by the Collector are permitted to sell them. The number of 
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CHAP. XII. licenses to be issued in each district is fixed annually by tbe Board 
AbkXri. on tbe recommendation of tbe Collector, and tbe licenses as thus 
‘ determined are then sold by auction. 

Shops. Tbe number of arrack shops bas fallen from 987 in 1888-89 

to 741 in 1892-'93. Each sbop bas now to supply an area of 5*3 
square miles containing a population of 1420, tbe aTerage for tbe 
presidency being an area of 10*2 square miles and a population of 
2,866. Tbe number of toddy shops was 2,261 in 1888-89, but it 
bad fallen to 939 in 1892-93. Tbe area to each sbop is 4*2 
square miles, tbe average for the presidency being 6*5, and tbe 
mean population is 1,121 which is 709 less than the provincial 
average. The number of shops for tbe sale of oiAxmx and intoxi- 
cating drugs bas remained stationary, and is now only four. 

Consumption. The statistics of consumption are imperfect, as no record is 
kept of tbe quantity of toddy drunk, and in South Canara toddy is 
tbe favourite beverage among the lower classes. Of arrack tbe 
annual consumption during tbe last five years is shown in tbe 
annexed statements. Tbe average consumption per bead of 
population is in ordinary years' about of a gallon of spirit of 
proof strength. A higher proportion is found in only three districts, 
viz., G-od4vari, Kistna and Nilgiris. Tbe consumption is much 
greater in the Mangalore town than in tbe rural tracts of South 
Canara, tbe average quantity per bead amounting to nearly a 
third of a gallon in tbe former. Tbe statistics show that tbe 
inhabitants of TJdipi and XJppinangadi are more devoted to 
Baacbus than their brethren in other taluks. Tbe quantify of 
opium and its preparations sold in tbe five years ending with 
. 1892-93 comes to about 137 lbs, per annum or *005 of a tola per 
' bead of tbe population. There are no statistics of tbe consump- 
tion of intoxicating drugs, but tbe amount is known to be very 
small. 

Eevenjte. - The total abk4ri revenue of tbe district is about 31 lakhs per 
annum, of which one lakh is derived from orrack, lis. 2,21,000 
from toddy, Es. 900 from foreign spirits, Es. 2,000 from opium 
and tbe rest from various miscellaneous sources. In 1888-89 tbe 
total revenue was Es. 2,27,000, and in 1892-93 it rose to Es, 
3,27,000. In tbe case of arrack revenue tbe increase during this 
period was 8*87 per cent., while the increase in consumption was 
as high as 45‘40 per cent, Tbe large increase in consumption 
is reported to be -due to the revival of tbe renting system in 
tbe rural parts of tbe Mangalore taluk from 1st October 1890, and 
to tbe preference of tbe consumers for toddy-arrack which wa^ 
available throughout tbe year. Tbe incidence of arrack revenue 
h about an anna and a half per bead, while that of toddy is 3 

- 
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annas and 4 pies, or a total of 4 annas and 10 pies against an OHAP, xil. 
average for the presidency of 4 annas and 11 pies. The retail Abkakl 
price of liquor varies a good deal, hut it is probably not more than 
25 per cent, of the tax , so that the * drink bill’ of the district 
comes to nearly 6 annas per head per annum. This contrasts 
very favourably with the expenditure on intoxicating liquors in 
the United Kingdom which amounted in 189J3 to £3-12-3 j)f>^ 
head of the population. 


Statement slwiving the AlMrl Iteve^me of the South Canam district for the 
five years 1888-89 to 1892-03, 


Year. 

Eevenuo derived from 

Arrack. 

Toddy. 

Foreij^^n 

spirits. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Opium. 

Total. 


■■ES. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

u. 

18S8-~89 ... 

92,54.1 

* 1,30,4.79 

406 

1,201 

■ 2,323 

2,20,950 

1880-90 ... 

l,30,i]0 

1,50,094 

423 

880 

1,928 

2,95,435 

1890-91 ... 

1,21,415 

1,64,922 

490 

1,516 

2,025 

2,00,36*8 

1801-92 ... 

99,76? 

1,70,659 

405 

2,983 

1,820 

■ 2,81,634 

1892-93 ... 

1,00,747 

2,20,007 

913 

2,408 

2,005 

3,20,680 

Total ... 

5,00,680 

8,48,761 

,^^,2,637 

8,988 

10,101 

14,21,067 

Averagb ... 

1,10,116 

1,69,702 

027 ; 

1,798 

2,020 

2,84,213 


* Incliidee Ka. 30,058 aiider ‘ combined country spirits and toddy/ 


Statement showing the nmnher of J lire ri ofences and the results of 
their trial. 


Year. 

Number reported. 

Humber tried. 

■" Cases. 

Persona. 

Convicted, 

Acquitted. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases.' 

Persons, 

1888-89 ... 

834 

848 


350 

31 

32 

18S9-90 ... 

6-J4 

596 


699 

48 

61 

1890-91 ... 

1,346 

1,408 

1, 101: : 

: 1,142: V 

' 34'..'': 

■ '45 

3891-02 ... 

1,376 

1,425 


1,400 

58 

71 

1892-93 ... 

2,033 

2,083 

1,872 

1,892 

58 

63 

Total ... 

6,108 

6,860 

6,233 

0,389 

229 

272 

Avrbage ... 

i,2Si : 

1,272 

1,047 

1,078 

46 

04 
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Btatement showing the s&hs of ArracJc^ in Shops, 


I Number of sB.ops. 


Quantity of arrack sold, 


Statistics, 


Average. 847 1,171 


1888-89 ... 

987 

2,261 

1889-90 ... 

892 

1,099 

1890-91 ... 

866 

773 

1891-93 ... 

, 751 

784 

1892-93 

. 741 

Q 39 

Total ,, 

. 4,237 

6,860 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

INCOME-TAX AND STAMP BETENUE. 


The marginal table shows the revenue from the tax on incomes for CHAP. XTtr* 

each of the last five years. In Income-tax. 
1888-89 there were 1,301 per- Amoai^of 
sons assessed to the tax and the tax. 
amount realized from it was Es. 

30,896, In the following year 
the number of assesses rose to 
1,407, and the amount of the tax 
advanced by about Es. 3,500, 

The final demand in the last 
year of the series was Es. 37,939 
and the number of persons 
assessed in that year was 1,605. A considerable proportion of this 
advance is probably duo to greater care in assessment and not to 
increased prosperity. 

Of the different classes of people assessed to the tax, the most Classes^ 
important are the money-lenders and changers, of whom 375 paid 
the tax in 1892-93, the amount .collected being Es, 6,654. The 
number of money-lenders shown in the census tables is only 246, 

;andthis figure includes not only those who actually exercise the 
occupation, but also those that are dependent on it for their liveli- 
hood. It is clear that the census returns were defective as regards 
this occupation, and the error is mainly due to the fact that money- 
lending is frequently combined with other occupations. Of the 
remaining classes of assessees, the most numerous are Government 
employes (218) and servants of local bodies and companies (146). 

Only one eornpany (the Basel Mission Company at Mangalore) 
was assessed in 1892-93, 

The total number of assessees in 1892-93 was 1,605 which gives Incidence of 
one assesseo in every 658 of the district population, the ratio for the 
presidency, exclusive of the capital town, being 1 in 577. The 
incidence of the tax was 6*8 pies per head of the population, against 
B-2 pies for the presidency outside Madras. If the incidence of 
income-tax can be taken as a measure of the wealth of a district, then 
only eight out of the 21 districts are poorer than South Canaxa. 


Year, 

Number of 
persons 
assessed. 

Total 

assessment. 

1888- 89 ... 

1889- 90 ... 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1,301 

1,407 

1,395 

1,435 

1,605 

RS, 

30,890 

31,436 

33,574 

33,190 

37,939 
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In tlie neiglibouring district of Malabar tlie incidence is 6*7 pies 
per head. If we tate only the actual mnnher of assessees, the 
amount per head comes to Es. 23--10-2, the aTorage of all districts 
being Es. 24-14-7. 

Taking only the tax on the general population, Le,^ excluding 
incomes of companies, servants of G-overnment, servants of local 
bodies and companies, and incomes derived from public securities, 
the incidence of the tax is 4*9 pies per head. The incidence varies 
a good deal in different taluks as shown below ;~ 


Taluk. 

Incidence 
per head of 
population. 

Incidence 
per head of 
"asseSsee. 

Coondapoor ... ... 

ES, A. P. 

0 0 3‘5 

RS. A. P. 

15 5 7 

Kasaragdd ... ... 

0 0 3-1 

16 14 8 

Mangalore 

0 0 9*8 

31 8 4 

Udipi 

0 0 3*6 

15 1 6 

Uppinangadi 

0 0 1*5 

15 9 1 

TOTAli ... 

0 0 4*9 

31 8 7 


The high rate of incidence in the Mangalore taluk is, of course, 
due to the trade in the capital town of the district. The rate 
in Uppinangadi is much lower than in any other taluk, and this 
j)art of the district is undoubtedly the poorest. 

Of the total number (1,240) of persons assessed under Part lY 
of the schedule, 751, or 60*56 per cent., have incomes below 
Es. 750, while 948 have an annual income of less than Es. 1,000. 
There are thus only 292 persons, or 23*55, per cent., who have 
assessable incomes over Es. 1,000, and of these again all hut 90 
have less than Es. 2,000 a year. There are 72 persons with in- 
comes between Es. 2,000 and Es. 5,00C, twelve with incomes 
ranging between Es. 6,000 and Es. 10,000, four with from 
Es. 10,000 to Eb. 20,000, one with an annual income of between 
Es. 30,000 and Es. 40,000 and another with between Es. 40,000 
and Es. 50,000 a year. In other words, 76*45 per cent, of the ^ 
assessees have taxable incomes under a thousand rupees a year, 
16*29 per cent, between one and two thousand rupees, 5*81 percent, 
between two thousand and five thousand rupees, 0*97 per cent, 
between five thousand and ten thousand rupees, and 0*48 per cent, 
ten thousand rupees and over. These figures indicate the absence 
of great personal wealth in the district and the same feature is 
observed throughout Southern India. It is true that incomes 
, derived from agriculture are r^ot taxable, but even if these were 
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included, tlie number of persons possessing large incomes would 
not be appreciably increased. 

Very little difficixlty is experienced in collecting the tax. In 
1892^-93 as many as 521 persons failed to pay the tax within the 
time allowed, but only three defaulters neglected to pay after 
receipt of a formal notice of demand, and in none of the last 
five years did the number of defaulters at this stage exceed four, 
while the highest amount of the arrears was about Es. 90. The 
number of cases in which property was sold was only one in each 
of the years 1889-90 and 1892-93, while in the other three years 
there was no necessity for resorting to this extreme measure. 
There was no special establishment for the assessment and collec- 
tion of the tax. in 1892-93, but a sum of Es. CO was paid in that 
year as commission to companies for collecting the tax payable 
by their servants. The expoiiditure is only 0T6 per cent, of the 
assessment. 

The statistics of stamp revenue are compiled for periods of three 
years and the marginal statement gives 
the figures for the three most recent 
periods. The receipts from this source 
rose from Es. 6,24,741 in the first period 
to Es. 6,43,568 in the years 1890-93. 
The average annual receipts during the 
last tliroe years amounted to Es. 2,14,523. 
Of this sum Es. 1,44,750 is derived from 
the sale of judicial, and Es. 68,459 from 
non- judicial stamps ; the small balance consists of miscellaneous 
items. 

The annexed statement, which has been furnished by the 
Superiiitondcnt of Stamps, shows the number and value of the 
different kinds of stamps sold in the district during each of the 
last three years. Court-fee adhesive stamps constitute nearly one- 
half the total number of stamps sold ; impressed stamped papers, 
used for certified copies of public records, form a little over one- 
fourth, while the proportion of non- judicial stamped papers is about 
13 per cent. As regards value, a large portion of the receipts is 
derived from the sale of Court-fee adhesive stamps and non- judi- 
cial stamped papers. The incidence of the average stamp revenue 
for the last three years per head was 3*25 annas and only in 
Tanjore, Malabar and. Tiunevelly is the incidence higher than 
this. There is thus no connectioii between the incidence of stamp- 
duty and that of income-tax. The number of licensed stamp 
vendors in the district in 1892-93 was 49, or one to every 21,553 
of the population and to every 80 square miles of area. 


1 

Perioa. 1 

Kevenuo. 

1884-87 ... 
18S7~90 , 

1890-03 ... ' 

R.S. 

C,2-t,741 

6,14,709 

6,43,568 
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■ . CHAPTER XIT^;.' 

SPECIAL FUHDS AND ENDOWMENTS. 


Pktor to the passing of the Village Cess Act (IV of 1864), the 
village officers in the Police and Revenue departments were being 
remxxnerated in nionej and kind. The collection of such fees by 
the officei^s entitled to them was often difficult and object lonablej 
and the Government, therefore, thought it expedient to abolish them 
and substitute a money-cess in lieu thereof. The Village Cess 
Act was accordingly passed and all holders of land in the district 
to which this Act was applied were liable to a money-cess levied 
at a certain percentage of the assessment and the proceeds of the 
eess were devoted to the payment of village servants employed 
on Revenue and Police duties within the villages in which the eess 
was imposed. 

The necessity for re-organizing the village establishments in the 
district was urged from time to time, but it was not till 1882 that • 

definite proposals were submitted to Government for the purpose. 

These proposals were approved by Government, and the Village 
Cess Act was introduced from fasli 1292. 

The above Act has since been repealed by Act IV of 1893. 

Under the latter a eess based on the land assessment and water- 
tax payable to Government is substituted for tifie fees in money or 
kind wliioh were formerly paid. The rate of cess is to be such as 
will yield a sum as nearly as possible cq[uivalent to ono-balf of the 
cost of the village service within the area to which the Act is 
applied, but it shall not in any case exceed one anna in every rupee 
of land assessment and water-tax. The other half of the cost of 
the village establishments is defrayed by contributions from general 
revenues. These contributions consist principally of the proceeds 
of lands formerly appropriated to the remuneration of village 
servants but since resumed by the Government. 

As a preliminary to the dntroduction of the old Village Cess Bevisionof 
Act of 1864 the village establishments were, as already stated, 
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revised and tlie general principles on wMoli tlie revision was 
'based are, briefly, as follows. 

Tbe number of villages was left intact and one potel was 
generally allowed to each village ; there were, however, several 
potels who had more than one village for their respective charges, 
and in a few cases ther§ were two potels to a single village. 

The pay of 60 pot41s in villages along the principar lines of 
road was raised, the pay of 33 of them being increased by E.s. 2 
per mensem and that of 27 potels at the most important stages by 
Es. 3 per mensem. An extra ngrdni (village peon) was sanctioned 
for each of these 60 potels, and to another potel whose village 
was likewise at one of the most important stages, but whose pay 
being sufficiently high did not call for an increase. The extra 
ugrdnis sanctioned for these pot41s were to be exclusively employed 
in procuring supplies for Government officers and other travellers, 
while the ugrdni given to them in common with other potels in 
the district was to be utilized for the ordinary revenue work of the 
village. All those villages in which the annual assessment was 
below Es. 1,000 a year were deprived of their ngrdnis, and the 
potel had to do his work unaided. The savings effected by this 
curtailment were ntilized in giving an extra annual allowance of 
Es. 12 to all the potels in the district. 

Next as regards the shdnbogs, or village accountants. Their 
number was raised by one as the charge of one of them was :|f:^und 
to be too large for efficient management. Their pay was regu^^ted 
on the principle that each should get Es. 10 for every village'in 
his tarf or circle and a half per cent, of the land revenue collections, 
subject to a minimum of Es. 8 and a maximum of Es. 10 per 
mensem, except in certain unhealthy mdganes under the ghats, 
where the minimum was raised to Es. 9, the maximum being the 
same as elsewhere. In those villages, however, in which the pay 
of a shdnbog, calculated on the above principle, fell short of his 
previous pay, the Mter was retained, as it was thought undesirable 
that any one should be a loser by a re-organization, the aim of 
which was to improve the position of the village servants generally. 
An ugrdni was allowed for each ehdnbog and he was paid Es. 3 
per mensem like the potdFs ugrdni. The office of moniagdr, of 
which there were four in the Coondapoor taluk, was abolished. 

The receipts and charges of the fund are shown in the subjoined 
statement ; — 
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Tlie falling off in the receipts in 1889-90 is said to be the 
result of an order of the Board of Eevenue under which a op rfgm 
percentage of the gross collections on account of land revenue 
and cesses was to be credited to villagS cess instead of the actual 
collections on account of the latter item as had previously been 
the ease. The expenditure is mainly made up of the salaries paid 
to village servants. The balance to the credit of the fund on the 
81st March 1893 was only Es. 8,952. The closing balance of 
1888-89 was Es. 20,035. 

Under the Canals and Ferry Act (I of 1870), tolls and license Casta L ani> 
foes are collected on all canals, lines of navigation and ferries to Fund. 

w'hich the provisions of the Act are declared by the local Govern- 
ment to be applicable. The amount thus collected is taken to 
the credit of the ‘ Canal and Ferry Fund.’ Such fund, after pay- 
ment of all salaries and other expenses incurred, is devoted to the 
construotion, improvement, repair, maintenance and extension of 
the channels and ferries to which the provisions of the Act are 
applied and of such bridges, roads and approaches leading thereto, 
and being in the same district within which the rents, license fees, 
tolls and fines are collected, as the Government directs from time 
to time. 

The transactions of the fund for the three years 1888-89 to 
1890-91 are shown below: — 


— 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Balance afc the beginning of the year. 

ES. 

2' 

■ 'ES. , 

14 

ES. 

4 

Beceipts during the year 

23,208 

25,080 

26,206 

Total ... 

23,210 

i 26,084 

26,210 

Expenditure 

23,186 

25,090 

26,207 

Balance at th© end of the year 

14t 

4 

8 


— 

1888-89, 

1889-90, 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Cess under Act IT of 1864 ... 

Deductions from bmz ... 

Miscellaneous ,,, ... 

Total eeceifts ... 

Expenditure 

Es. 

44,587 . 

33,975 

Es. 

39,257 

33,975 

20 

ES. 

44,739 

33,975 

i 101 

ES. 

43,901 

33,975 

■ .24; 

ES. 

44,050 

33,975 

3 

'78,512 

73,252 

78,815 

77,900 

78,028 

79,096 

81,999 

77,822 

79,238 

79,434 
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CHAP. XIY. The increase in the x’eoeipts in 1889-90 is due to higher bids 
PuND^ obtained for the lease of certain ferries sold in tha,t year. The 

— J increased expenditure was caused partly by the payment of Es, 

^ 1,000 to the Mangalore Munici]3ality and partly by the la-rger 

outlay on boats. The transactions of the year 1890-91 closed 
with a balance of only Es. 3 to the credit- of the fund. 

The only other special fund in the district is the Pound fund. 

The number of pounds has been slowly 
but steadily increasing as will be seen 
from the figures on the margin. There 
were 841 pounds at the end of the year 
1892-93, or one pound to every 4’66 
square miles, the average ratio for the 
p?:esideney being one to every 14*14 
square miles. All the pounds wex’e 
reported to be in good order ; 828 were provided with both wateir* 
troughs and feeding-racks, 6 with feeding-racks only and 4 with 
water-troughs only ; 447 were roofed structures and 394 were mere 
enclosures. All the pounds in South Canara are in good repair, 
while the proportion for the presidency as a whole in that satis- 
factory condition is only 78’57 per cent. Again, in South Ganara 
97 1 per cent, of the pounds are provided with both water-troughs 
and feeding-racks, while for all districts taken together, the ratio is 
only 78*77 per cent. Lastly, while 53 per cent, of the pounds ih 

South Canara are roofed struc- 
tures, the proportion for the 
whole province is only 50*98 
per cent. In 1888-89, the 
receipts from fees, sale of un*^ 
claimed animals, &o., amounted 
to Es. 1,963 and the charges to 
Es. 2,019. In 1892-93 they 
were respectively Es. 2,274 and 
Es. 2,278. The balance at credit at the end of the year was 
Es, 391, which is the smallest in the whole presidency. The 
balance on 1st April 1888 was Es. 234. 

Endowments, The annexed statement shows the various public endow’^ments 
in the district. The endowments are all grants of money; there 
are no endowments in land, 

Beiigions The religious institutions are (a) temples of Hindus, (h) maths 

^adowmentB. monasteries or residences of religious ascetics), {c) hhuta- 
stdnams (shrines of demons), (d) masjids of the Muhammadans, 
(e) bastis (temples) of the Jains, and (/) Obristian churches. 
The iudms are paid partly under the heriz deduction system 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 93 

1892- 93 

ES. 

1,963 

1,946 

2,176 

2,009 

2,274 

ES. 

2,019 

1,878 

2,138 

1,898 

2,278 


Year. ^ 

Ho. of 
pounds. 

1888-89 ■ ... 

820 

1889-90 

834 

1890-91 

837 

1891-92 

840 

1892-93 

' 841 
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from village collections and partly by way of assignments of land CHAP. XIY, 
reverme. Tlie amoimts falling under these two heads at the end Pnik)wm,ents. 
of the last fasli (1302) arc — 

ES. A. P. 

(1) B^rfz deductions ** 69,700 11 6 

(2) Assigimients of land revenue. 37,769 4 2 


Total 


1,07,459 15 8 


The only endowed educational institution is that maintained Educational 
in connection with the mosque at K4sarag6d which reeeives 
an annual allowance of Rs. 53 by way of assignment of land 
revenue. 

The only class of endowed charitahlo institutions are those Cbaritablo 
locally designated ‘ Aravattiges/ or water-pandals, at wdiich 
drinking-water is supplied to wayfarers during the hot weather. 

These indms are paid in cash direct from the Treasury under 
permanent pay orders issued by the Accountant-General with the 
sanction of Government. The total amount of indms of this class 
was Es. 124-14-9 at the end of fasli 1302, 

The ‘ Brahmdddya,^ or ^ Jari Brahmdddya ’ inanis as they Grants to 
are sometimes called, are grants to Brdhnians to perform religious 
rites hy living in the Agrahdrams, &o. This class of indms is paid 
either by way of assignments of land revenue or under the bthiz 
deduction system. Tlie amount of these inams at the end of fasH 
1302 was Es. 12,437-4-9 as shown below : — 


(1) Assignment of land revenue .. 7,273 11 

(2) Beriz deduction .. *• 5,163 9 

Total 12,487 4 


There are no Government irrigation works in this district; Enclowmeuts 
but remissions of assessment on private lands have always been nauc^of kri- 
allowed for the upkeep and repair of kaitns or dams thrown by gatiou workn. 
ryots across water-channels. The maintenance of most of the 
dams is said to cost more than the amount of remission enjoyed 
on that account. These indms are all paid by deduction from 
the beriz, except a sum of Hs. 1-3-2, which is paid under a per- 
manent pay Older. The amount of indms of this class was Es, 

8,109-5-7 at the end of fasli 1302, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ABMINISTBATIOH OF JUSTICE. 


Th'E Civil Courts in the district are the District Gomt, the Siihordi- CHAP, XT. 
iiate Judge's Coixrt at Mangalore and six District Muiisife' Courts. 

The jhirisdietions of the Saborclinate Judge and of the District 
M'unsifs are as follows : — Courts, 


Kaincs of Courts. 

Names of I'evenue taluks comprised within the 
Jurisdiction of each Court, 

Sub-Court, Manga] oro 

Ordinary jurisdicHon T the whole district. 

Small Cause jurisdiction : the whole of t!ie St an- 
galore Munsifi, 21 maganes in the Karkai Mim- 
sili and 2 maganes in the Kasaragdd JMuiisifi. 

Mangalore Miinsif 

Five magands of the revenue taluk of Kasaragdd, 
and the rovenuo taluk of Mangalore, except — 

(a) the eastern portion consisting of io ma- 
gands, 

(h) the northern portion lying to the north 
of the Sashittal river, and 
(c) the village of Kallamundkdr in Murnad 
maganS. 

Kaearag<$d 

do. 

The revenue taluk of Kasaragdd except (a) the 6 
naagaii^s included in the Mangalore Mu ns if! and 

4 others included in the Puttdr Munsiii,/6) 15 
villages of the Vittal inigane, and (c) the Ishwa- 
rainangal division of the Nettanige m&gand. 

Udipi 

do. 

Nearly all the western portion of the revenue 
taluk of XJdipi, ■' 

Cootidapoor 

do. 

The w'hole of the revenue taluk of Coondapoor 
and a portion of the TJdipi taluk. 

Karkai 

do. 

The northern portion of the Mangalore taluk lying 
to the north of the Sashittal river, and the vil- 
lage of Kallamundkdr in Murnad maganc ; most 
of the eastern portion of the Mangalore taluk 
comprising. 12 out of the : 16 . m&gnMs excluded 
front the' Mangalore Munsifii a portion of the 
Udipi taluk j and the Mujdr magan5 in the 
TJppinangadi taluk,. 

Puttdr 

do. 

The W'holc of the Uppinangadi taluk except the 
Mujdr inagand included in the Karkai Mansifi ; 

4 migan4s of the Mangalore taluk j and a por- 
tion of the Kisaragdd taluk. 
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Village Munsifs are empowered, under the Madras Village 
Courts Act of 1888, to try petty suits in wliieh the value of the 
property involved does not exceed Es. 20 ; formerly the pecuniary' 
limit was Es. 10. 

The Collector and his Divisional officers exercise civil powers 
under Eegulation VI of 1831 and the Eent Eecovery Act of 
1865. 

Tiie subjoined statement shows the number of civil suits insti- 
tuted in each of the last five years ; 


Year. 

Ordinary and 
sammary suits. 

Small causes. 

Village Courts. 

Nuxaber. 

Value. 

Knmber. 

Value. 

Humber. 

Value. 



RS. 


RS. 



RS^ 

1888 

2,251 

7,73,359 

2,613 

1,12,742 

816 



1889 

2,321 

8,36,969 

2,590 

1,12,490 

671 


i 

1890 

2,367 

8,98,846 

2,563 

1,05,030 

847 



1891 

2,345 

8,80,362 

2,553 

1,07,686 

787 


: 

o 

1892 

2 338 

11,00,987 

2,794 

1,25,976 

591 



Averaob ... 

2,324 

8,88,105 

2,623 

1,12,785 

742 




There is less tendency to litigation in South Canara than in 
the presidency as a whole. In the latter one suit is filed, on an aver- 
age, for every 151 inhabitants, but in South Canara it is only one 
for every 186. The bulk of the suits are decided by the District 
Munsifs. As regards ordinary, jurisdiction the average annual 
institutions are, for the District Court 8, for Suh-Judge^s Court 
45, for the Eevenue Courts 26, for Village Courts 742 and for 
District Munsifs’' Ooitrts 2,245. Small cause work is done entirely 
by the Sub- Judge and the District Munsifs, the institutions being 
346 and 2,277 per annum respectively. 

The annexed statement gives the details of the value of these 
suits. The bulk of them are for money or movables. The value 
of the subject-matter in the great majority of the suits is less 
than Es. 100, and there are extremely few in which it exceeds 
Es* 500. 


statement shoioing the mmhcr and value of Suita inaUtuted in the several Courts of Sotiih Canara Dhirict in the years 1888 - 92 * 
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During the last five years there were on an average 433 re- cuap XV. 
giilar appeals and 72 miscellaneouB appeals. The average aimiial Ca n. 
disposals were 409 regular appeals and 74 of the others. At the 
end of 1887, there were 174 appeals pending and 206 at the end of Appeals, 
the following year ; but at the close of 1892 the number was no less 
than 349. In 1892 the average duration of an nneontested appeal 
was 208 days and of a contested appeal 253 days ; in 1888 the 
figures were 109 and 161 days respectively. The average anntial 
nuiiiber of appeals to the High Court is 10 for first and 74 for 
second appeals. There were 76 second appeals in 1892. 

• The marginal statement shows that these courts more than pay Receipts mul 

their ' way, the average 
annual surplus being 
nearly a quarter of a lakh 
of mpees. There are, how- 
ever, certain items on the 
expenditure side, such as 
pensions, which are not 
included in the charges. 

Rather more than half 
the animal income is de- 
rived from iiistltution^^^ 
fees, process fees amount 
to between Es. 36,000 and 
Es. 38,000, and miscellaneous court fees give about Es. 10,000. 

The charges are practically all for salaries. 

The highest crinimal court in the district now is that of the Cruvonai, 
Sessions Judge, who holds a sessions once a month for the trial of 
grave charges, hoars appeals from the decisions of magistrates of couHs. 
the first class and has certain powers of supervision in respect of 
all the subordinate criminal courts. The real w-ork of supervision, 
however, vests in the District Magistrate, an office always held by 
the Collector. The revenue divisional officers are always magis- 
trates of tho first class and their criminal jurisdiction is oo-extensive 
with their revenue suh-divisions. These are the sub-divisional 
magistrates of tho Criminal Procedure Code, The bulk of the 
original criminal work is done by magistrates of the second or third 
class. 

The average number of eases instituted in criminal courts of WorkoftKo 
all classes during each of the past five years is 3,961, and of this Courts, 
number 3,376 were instituted in the courts of the subordinate 
stipendiary magistrates, 384 before benches or special magistrates, 

152 before magistrates of the first class, 21 before the District 
Magistrate and 28 were trials at the sessions. 


Vear. 

Receipts. 

Charg'cs. 

Surplus. 


fes. 

BS. 

11 s. 

1888 ... 

1,26,968 

1,06,803 

20,166 

1.889 ... 

1,. 33, 402 

1,00,747 

32,055 

1890 ... 

1,33,095 

1,09,048 

; 24,04.7 

1891 ... 

1,30,504* 

1,14,289 

1 16,215 

1892 ... 

1,37,321 

.1,12,798 

1 34,523 

Average. 

1,32,208 

1,08,737 

1 23,621 
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Class of court. 

Court of Session 
District Magistrate 
Assistant Magistrates 
Deputy Magistrates 
Subordinate Magistrates- 
Beaches 

Special Magistrates 


conviction. 
44*20 
21-05 
29*45 
02-55 
33-01 
41-86 
94-12 


Beoeipta and 


The percentage of persons convicted among persons brought to 
Percentage of each hind of court during 

the five years ending 1892 is shown 
in the marginal table. The cases 
that come before the benches and 
special magistrates are for the most 
part petty ntiisanGe cases, and the 
percentage conviction is naturally 
high. Of the regular courts, the Subordinate Magistrates, who try 
the bulk of the cases, show a low percentage of convictions. Taking 
all courts together 33*65 per cent, or one in three of the persong 
charged were convicted. For all the conrts of ‘the presidency 
outside Madras the percentage for the same period was 39*72. 

The average annual number of appeals to first-class magistrates 
and to the Court of Session is only 121 and 17 respectively. The 
ratio of persons who actually appeal to those on whom appealable 
sentences were passed by the subordinate magistracy is 11*46 
per cent, and the corresponding ratio in the case of first-class 
magistrates is 56*08 per cent. It is only natural that the latter 
ratio should be the higher, for the ofiences tried by such magistrates 
are more serious and the sentences of course more severe. For the 
presidency, as a whole, the ratio of actual to possible appellants was 
46*98 per cent, in the case of persons convicted by first-class 
magistrates, and lOTO per cent, in the case of those dealt with by 
sub-magistrates, so there is in South Oanara a slightly greater 
tendency to appeal than is found in most districts. Of appellants 
from decisions of first-class magistrates 21*80 per cent, were wholly 
and 16*59 per cent, were partially successful ; the corresponding 
figures for the whole presidency are 19*91 and 12 '70 per cent. 
Pulting it in another way, of persons on whom appealable sentences 
were passed by first-class magistrates, 12*17 per cent, succeeded in 
getting their convictions reversed and 9*26* per cent, got the 
sentence or order modified in some way ; in the case of the re- 
^ maining 78*57 per cent, the Magistrate’s decision and sentence 
were not interfered with. For the presidency, as a whole, on the 
other hand, only 9*14 per cent, of the persons convicted were wholly 
and 5*83 per cent, partially successful. Turning next to the 
appellants from the decisions of sub-magistrates, 42*64 per cent, of 
those who actually appealed were wholly, and 9*51 per cent, 
partially, sneeessful. Of those on whom appealable sentences were 
passed, 4*79 per cent, got the decision reversed and 1*07 per cent, 
obtained some modification of the sentence or order ; the correspond- 
ing figures for the presidency are 3*33 and 0*88 per cent. 

The average annual receipts of the criminal courts of South 
Canara during the five years 1888-92 amounted to Es. 20,971, 
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Fines yielded Es. 14,823 and court-fees Es. 5,838. The aYcrage CHAP* X¥. 
annual charges during the same period were Es. 50,017, so that the Criminai. 
not cost of the courts, excluding charges for pensions and other ' 

indirect items, is Es, 29,046 a year. 

The judicial -work done by Village Magistrates is trifling. The Tillage 
aYerage iiumber of cases filed before them in each of the last fiYO 
years is only 742, although the number of petty cases must be far ' 
larger than this. The number of Yillage magistrates who actually 
try eases is only about 82 in any one year, so that each jnan 
disposes on an ayerage of about nine cases. 

The present police force consists of one Superintendent, whoso Police, 
head-quarters are at Mangalore, 10 inspectors, and 532 constables. Present 
There is one police officer to every 7*3 square miles and every 
1,985 of the population ; or if we take only the force employed on 
ordinary police duties, there is one to every 9*6 square miles and 
2,595 inhabitants. The corresponding figures for the whole presi- 
dency are 8*4 square miles and 2,112 inhabitants. The total cost 
of the police amounted in 1892 to Es. 1,01,189 ox one anna and 
seven pies per head of the population of the district. All the 
constables are armed with batoMS, 243 are provided with fire-arms 
and 295 with swords. All the officers and 404 of the 527 men 
can read and write. 

The work of the police, as shown by the subjoined statistics of Work of 
detection, is good : police. 

Peroentaga of persons Percentag'e of 
■: convicted among; >. '■■'■■.property re» 
tiioae acensed. covered. 

South I Fresi- Sontli Presi- Smith Presi- 
Canara, dency. Canara. 4ency. Cauara. dency. 


Percentage of 
cases detected. 


The foregoing statistics relate to all cognxjsable offences under 

Penal Code except nui- 

Porcontage detected. The percentage of 

Crime. ( t, — ._ detection is high in some 

...-.'v.'.. \ ■. of the grave crimes, but the 

40-5 28'1 detection of robberies is 

IsT The total value of 

2G-7 42*2 property lost through crime 

4^1 during the last five years 

amounted to Esi 1,26,528, 
of which property valued at Es. 43,801 was recovered. 


South Presi- 

Canara. denoy, 


Murder 

Daooity 

House-breaking 
Robbery . . . 
Cattle theft 
Other theft 
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Statistics. 


Grave crime. 


This gives an annual income of Rs. 16,545 to the criminal 
classes, hut the value of property as reported to the police is 
probably exaggerated. 

The subjoined statement shows the amount of crime occurring 
in the district in each of the five years ending with 1892 : 


Year, 

■■■ w 

Offiences 

Penal 

Grrave 

crime. 

under the 
Code. I 

1 , ' Others. 

Offiences 
, Tinder 
special 
and local 
laws. 

Total, 

1888 

476 

1,641 

985 

3,102 

1889 

421 

1,487 

1,777 

3,685 

1890 

362 

1,344 

2,218 

3,924 

1891 

374 

1,453 

2,662 

4,489 

1892 ... 

409 

1,295 

3,004 

4,708 

Average ... 

408 

1,444 

2,129 

3,981 


The amount of grave crime was appreciably less at the end 
than at the beginning of the quinquennium. The number of other 
offences under the Indian Penal Code also shows a considerable 
decrease, while the offences under special and local laws, chiefly 
breaches of the excise, forest and municipal laws, have more than 
trebled during the last five years. The ratio of crime to population 
is lower in South Canara than in the presidency generally. Taking 
all cases together, there was in South Canara one offence per 
annum to every 265 inhabitants, while for the presidency the ratio 
is 1 to 155. For grave crime alone, the radios are 1 to 2,588 fo^ 
South Canara and 1 to 1,754 inhabitants for the presidency 
other offences under the Penal Code it was 1 to 731 for ^outh 
Canara against 1 to 441 for all districts together ; and for offences 
under special and local laws 1 to 496 in South Canara and 1 to 277 
in the whole province. 

Statistics of the more important crimes are given below : 


Crime. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. ' 

Murder 



11 

10 

4 

11 

6 

Dacoitj ... 



1 


1 



Bobbery ... 



• 5 

6 

4 

”9 

”*6 

House-breaking ... 



86 

^ 58 

75 

71 

i 90 

Ihoto ^Ordinary 



13 

10 

13 

23 

11 



196 

191 

259 

236 

254 


The figures vary so much from year to year that no useful infer- 
ences can be drawn from them. 
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The ayerago annual number of suicides and accidental deaths CHA?. X¥, 

during the last five Crimk. 


Miimher of suicides and accidental deathSf 1888-92, 


Cause of death. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Suicide 

848 

203 

145 

Drowuiug ... 

1,208 

.647 

561 

Wild beasts ... 

18 

17 

, 1 

Snakes 

822 

211 

111 

Other causes 


459 

81 

Total ... 

2,436 

1,687 

899 


Suicides and 


years was 487 ; of ^ 
these 307 were males accidental 
and 180 were females, 

This -gives ;a, proper- 
tion of one death to 
every 2,169 inhabit- 
ants, the ratio for the 
presidency as a whole 
being 1 to 3,142. 

Some of the suicides 
are ascribed to the state of mind produced by severe pain, others 
to ill-treatment at the hands of their relatives, and others again are 
due to quite trivial causes. In 1892 a lad aged 14 years hanged 
himself because ho was rebukdd for not properly reciting the YMas. 
Drowning is the favourite method of suicide with females, nearly 
50 per cent, having adopted this mode of terininating tlnnr life. 

Ha nging is also largely resorted to, for about a third of the total 
number of suicides are effected in this way* In the case of males, 

79 per cent, of fho deaths were due to hanging, while 15 per cent, 
drowned themselves. 

As the manufacture, sale and possession of arms and ammuni- The Arms 
tion are controlled by the magistracy and tire police, the object 
■will be noticed in this chapter. No native of India is permitted 
by law to possess arms without a license, but in numerous instances, 
the provisions of the law are neglected through ignorance. In 
South Oanara, however, the Act has been diligently enforced 
during recent years with the result that the number of ordinary 
licenses to possess amis and ammunition and to go out armed has 
increased from 1,422 in 1888 to 1,800 in 1892* One person in 
every 319 of the population has a license, while for the presidency 
as a whole the ratio is only one in every 670. Eegistration is 
probably now fairly complete. The number of arms and animuni- 
tion shops was 54 in 1892, and of these 41 were licensed for 
manufacture as well as for sale. These shops arc inspected once a 
quarter and the stock chocked with the sale registers. In this way 
an effective control is exorcised over the sale of gun-powder, 
sulphur and arms, and any unusual activity for the demand for 
them can be promptly investigated. 

The prisons of the district consist of one district jail, and eight 
subsidiary jails for the confinement of under-trial and short-term 
prisoners. Prisoners sentenced to a longer term than one year are 
usually sent to Cannanore or one of the other large central prisons. 


Jails. 


II* 


C 0 
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The nnm'ber o£ convicts in the district jail has steadily risen 
during the last five years and in 1892 the average daily strength 
was about 100, In 1888 it was only 62*90, hut in 1880, on the 
other hand, it was 180’34. The total gross expenditure was 
Es. 7,526 in 1892, but the convicts earned Rs. 261, so the net cost 
was Es. 7,265. The average net cost to G-overnment for the last 
five years was Rs. 6,990. During the same period, the average 
annual cost of a prisoner in the Mangalore district jail has always 
been higher than the average for all district jails in the presidency. 
In 1889 the cost was Es. 109-12-0, but a great saving was 
effected in 1890 and the average cost per head in 1891 was only 
Es. 72-10-0. 

The vital statistics show that the death-rate fluctuates a good 
deal. The highest rate was 70’90 per mille in 1889, while the 
lowest was 30*95 in 1891. It cannot be concluded from these 
figures that the district jail is unhealthy, for the total number of 
prisoners confined in it is very small and the addition of evqn one 
or two to the number of deaths would considerably enhance the 
death-rate. 

It is only convicts whose sentences do not eseeed one month 
who undergo their complete term in subsidiary jails ; but persons 
under trial are largely confined in these prisons and other convicts^ 
and even civil prisoners, are occasionally lodged in them tempo- 
. rarily Vhile on their way to the larger jails. The average daily 
strength of the convicts in subsidiary jails was 8*99 in 1892, and 
the average number of under-trial prisoners confine therein was 
9*27. The average annual expenditure on these jails is about Es. 
629. The cost per head during the past three years has been 
lower in South Oanara than in the presidency as a whole. In 1892^, 
the rate was Es. 41~4~8 in South Oanara as against Es. 55-14-6 
in the province as a whole. There are practically no earnings in 
subsidiary jails, as the prisoners are' for the most part employed in 
keeping the jail premises clean. 
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Besides the office of the District Registrar at Mangalore, there are OHAP. xvL 
14 offices for the registration of assurances in South Canara. The 
places at which the Sub-Registrars’’ offices are situated are as follow : 

Baiodur* 


Ee^istra- 

TION. 


BantvaL 

Beltaiigadi. 

Brahmawar. 

Coondapoor. 


Hosdrdg. 

KarkaL 

Kasaragod. 

Maujesliwar. 

MiidabidrL 


Millki. 

Udipi. 

Uppinangadi 

(Fiittur). 

VittaL 


Kumber of 
offices. 


The total area of the district is 3,902 square miles, and there 
is thus one registration office to every 260 square miles, the average 
for the 'l^rcsidenoy as a whole being one to every 307 square miles. 

The number of documents registered has risen from 16,562 in Doctimcnts 
1888-89 to 19,215 in 1892-93. Of the latter figure 11,810 were 
documents, of which registration was compulsory. Nearly 82 
per cent, of the total number of documents relate to immovable 
property, and they are for the most part deeds of sale or mortgage. 

The total value of the property concerned was 76 lakhs of rupees Taine of 
in 1892-93. The value of immovable property sold was nearly 
11 1 lakhs, which gives an average of Rs. 623 for each sale deed : 
the average for the presidency is Rs. 190. The total number of 
such documents was 1,824, and of these 445 were for sale of pro- 
perty valued at less than Rs. 100. The average value of such 
deeds was Rs, 42, while in the case of sales of property valued at 
Rs. 100 and above, the average value of each deed was Rs. 810. 

There were 5,234 morigages of immovable property, the aggregate 
value being nearly 31 lakhs and the average value Rs. 589, the 
corresponding figure for the presidency being Rs. 188. The mort- 
gage deeds of immovable property for less than Rs. 100 numbered 
887 and the average value was Rs. 53, or rather more than the 
corresponding mean for sales. In the case of mortgages for Es. 100 
and upwards, however, the average value is Rs, 699, while the 
corresponding figure for sales is Rs. 810. The average value of 
all doeuments registered was Rs. 396; for the presidency the 
average was Rs. 203. Taking the total value of all registered 
transactions, the rate per head of the population is Rs, 7*20 against 
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AP, XYI. the presidency average of Es. 5*16 : all these averages tend to 
EoisTRA- show that South Oanara is a comparatively wealthy district. 

The totah receipts of the registration department in the district 
9 ,noial. amounted to Es. 40,700 in 1892—93, while the expenditure was 
Es. 25,500. There was thus a profit of Es. 15,200, hut it must be 
remembered that there are many items of indhect expenditure not 
included in the charges. The average annual excess of income 
over expenditure during the past five years was Es. 12,750. 


Uatement of EeguirationSj Receipts md ^Expenditure in the JDktrict of South Canara, 



Year. 

Sales of immov- 
able property. 

Mortgages of im- 
movable property. 

Leases of immovable 
property. 

All documents regis- 
tered in Books I and 
IV. 

its, 100 and 
above in value. 

. m ■ ■ 

rt 

g 

s8 

03 rH 
i.:? 

its. 100 and 
above. 

OQ 

SA 

1 

BC S 

09 p 

4) iH 

. 

1 

s* 

(S 

C ompulsorily re- 
gistered other 
than perpetual. 

Optionally regis- 
tered. 

1889-90. 

712 

42 

636 

54 

17 

79 

44 

361 

1890-91. 

800 

41 

680 

52 

20 

60 

42 

352 

1891-92. 

810 

43 

691 

61 

17 ; 

60 

44 

373. 

1892-93. 

mo 

42 

699 

53 

15 i 

51 

50 

396 


Btatenwnt of Registrations in ilie District of South Canara for the years 1888-89 to 1892—98. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LOCAL QOYEENMENT, 


Theke is only one town in the district which is under municipal 
goyernment. On the 31st March 1893, the municipal council was^ 
at its sanctioned strength of 20 members, composed of 1 ex-officio, 4 
nominated, and 15 elected. Of these only 8 were officials, while the 
rest were non-officials. There were 4 Europeans and 16 natives. 

The subjoined statement shows the receipts and charges of the 
municipality during the last five years : — 


Year. 

Income from 
taxation 
including 
tolls. 

Income 
from other 
sources. 

Total 

income. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

BS-. 

26.?90 
25,675 ! 
28,356 
28,733 
26,933 

RS. 

12,277 

12;i62 

11,864 

15,086 

12,284 

KS. 

39,067 

37,837 

40,220 

43,819 

39,217 

RS. 

39,840 

37,120 

34,611 

42,002 

47,005 

Totai^ ... 

1,36,487 

63,678 * 

2,00,160 

2,00,678 


The total expenditure during this period exceeded the receipts, 
but the difference does not exceed the opening balance. The 
closing balance of 1892-93 was Es. 4,811. A statement giving de- 
tails of the receipts and charges for the last two years is appended- 
Similar statistics for previous years are not available, as the system 
of accounts then in force was different. 

The principal taxes are those on buildings and lands, animals 
and vehicles, and professions and trades. Tolls also yield a con- 
siderable amount of revenue. The tax on buildings and lands is 
levied at 65 per cent, on the gross annual rental. The average 
assessment per house in 1892-93 was 2 rupees, the corresponding 
average for the presidency being rather more than Es. 2-2-0. In 
1890-91 the incidence per house was as high as Rs. 2-6-10, but in 
the subsequent years it was hardly over Es. 2 owing to the reduc- 
tion of the rate at which the tax was levied from to 6 ^ per 
cent. The average incidence of the tax on arts, trades and profes- 
sions during the last five years was Es. 7-14-7 ranging from Es. 
6-14-4 in 1888-89 to Es. 9-2-2 in 1889-90. The high assessment 
in the latter year, however, was not realized, the actual collections 
amounting only to Es. 6,333. Compared with 1889-90, the 
figures for 1890-91 show a large decrease both in the number of 
persons assessed and in the amount of tax. The decrease is 
ascribed by the chairman mainly to the branch bank at Mangalore 
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and the Agents of the British India Steam Navigation Company OHAP.Xvri, 
having secured exemption from tax under section 60 of the Act, Munici- 
and to the Basel mission having been, on appeal, allowed to pay 
one tax of Its. 100 for the aggregate income accruing from all 
hranohes of industry under their supervision instead of being made 
to pay, as before, a separate tax on each branch of industry. Por 
all taxation together, including tolls, the average incidence per 
head of population during the five years 18S8-92 was As. 10~8, 
the average for all district municipalities being As. 11-11. If 
tolls be excluded the incidence per head comes to As. 5, while 
the average for the presidency was As. 8-7, The principal 
sources of income other than taxation are fees for the use of mar- 
kets and slaughter-houses, school-fees, rent of lands; houses, &o., 
and grants and contributions from Grovernment and Local Funds 
in aid of education, medical institutions, &c. The subjoined ' 
statement shows the average incidence during the last five years 
for the principal taxes and the total income ; the corresponding 
figures for all district municipalities are added for comparison. 

Statement showing the Average Incidence of Taxation during the years 
1888-89 /0 1892-93. 


Manicipaiity. 

Incidence 
per house 

Incidence 

per 

Incidence per inhabi- 
tant of all taxation. 

Incidence 
per inha- 
bitant 
of total 
income. 

of house 
tax. 

of arts 
tax. 

Including 

tolls. 

Excluding 

tolls. 


ES. A, P. 

ES. A. . P. 

ES. A. P. 

■ ES. ,A'. ^ P.^' 

ES, A. P. 

Mangalore ... 

All district munici- 

2 15 

7 14. ? 

0 10 8 

•0 5 0i 

0 15 8 

palities 

2 0 9 

4 3 3 

0 11 11 

0 8 7' 

14^0 


The chief items of expenditure are public works (chiefly roads), Expenditare. 
conservancy, public instruction, hospitals and dispensaries and 
lighting. There is very little expenditure on water-supply or drain- 
age, as there are no itigular systems in the town. The existing water- 
supply is considered by tbe Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to be 
fairly good. The same officer remarks that- better drainage arrange- 
ments are required in the crowded portions of the town, and it 
appears from the District Surgeon’s report embodied in the report 
of the municipality ior the year 1892-93 that arrangements for a 
preliminary survey have been made. Conservancy arrangements 
are reported to be fairly satisfactory. The town has 35 miles of road 
and 240 street lamps which gives an average of about 7 lamps per 
mile, the average for the presidency being a little over 8. There 
are 9 public latrines in tbe town or 1 to every 4,547 inhabitants ; 
for the presidency, as a whole, the proportion is 1 to 1,531, and the 
latrine accommodation in Mangalore must be quite insufficient. 
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CHAP.Xyil. 

Munici- 

pality. 

Statistics. 


Btaiemeni showing in detail the Income of the Mangalore Mimici^ality , 


Items. 

Amo^t of income. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 


RS. 

. RS.'.: 

A. — Municipal rates and taxes — 



Tax on houses and lands ».» 

15,126 

13,820 

Tax on animals and vehicles 

’ 3,739 

3,713 

Tax on. professions and trades 

6,918 

6,696 

Tolls (on roads and ferries) 

2,960 

2,704 

Total A ... 

' 

28,733 

26,933 

B,— Eealizations under Special Acts ... 

25 

10 

0. — Revenue derived from Municipal property and 



powers apart from taxation — 



Rent of lands, houses, &o 

2,277 

1,730 

Sale-proceeds of lands, produce of lands, &c. 

528 

40 

Conservancy receipts (other than rates and 

4*66 

600 

Fees and revenue from educational institu- 



tions ... ... ... ... ... ..V 

1,600 

1,500 

Fees and revenue from medical institutions, | 

94 

51 

Fees and revenue from markets and slaugh- ! 



ter-houses ... ... s 

3,880 

3,680 

Other fees ... ... ... ... ... | 

812 

1,672 

Fines under Mnnicipal and other Acts ... 

124 

87 

Interest of investments 

204 

120 

Total 0 ... 

9,985 

9,380 

D. — G-rants and contributions — 

• 


From Government ... ... ... ... 

462 

314 

From Local Funds 

600 

600 

Others ... ... ... 

2,265 

228 

Total D ... 

3,327 

1,142 

F, — Miscellaneous — 



Recoveries on account of services rendered 



to private individuals 

1,610 

1,364 

Other items ... 

isa 

ass 

Total E ... 

1,749 

1,762 

Grand Total ... 

43,819 

39,217 
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Siaiement showing %n detail the Expenditure of the Mangalore Municipality, GHAP.XVII. 


■ . Items. ' 

Amount of expenditure. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

A. — General administration and collection charges — 

1 . Gener al administration 

2. Collection of taxes ... 

3. Golleotion of toils ... ... ... ... 

4. Eefnnds ... ... 

ns. 

2,222 

847 

' 63 

■ . BS, 

1,688 

1,988 

"m 

Total A ... 

8,122 

8,745 

B. — Public safety — 

Eire 

Lighting ... 

* Eewards for destruction of wild animals and 
snakes ... ... 

128 

1,437 

104 

32 

2,834 

60 

■ % 

Total B ... 

1,669 

2,426 

0. — Public health and convenience — 

Water-supply 

Drainage 

Conservancy 

Hospitals and dispensaries ... 

Vaccination 

Markets and slaughter-houses 

D^k bungalows and serais ... 

Arboriculture 

Eegistration of births and deaths ... 

Public Works 

333 

2,403 

7,129 

8,704 

228 

633 

37 

61 

203 

11,662 

419 

J,722 

7,869 

5,160 

406 

S29 

104 

126 

237 

12,225 

Total C ... 

26,393 

28,097 

B . — Public institution 

7,564 

6,688 

E. — Contributions for general purposes 

152 

149 

F. — Miscellaneous ... ... 

1,801 

1,615 

G. — Extraordinary and debt^ 

1,301 

4,440 

Grand Total ... 

42,002 

47,005 


* Exclusive of deposits* 
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■joqnia^ 


‘'j.traouiY 
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•AequccTij^ 


'q.ira.0TiiY 


Meqtnu^ 


'{j-xmoTHY 


•joqninj5;[ 


‘!^TiTioraY 


’(jimomY 


’jcaqranj^ 


Statement showing the Mmiber of Persons assessed, under each Class of the Schedule, to the Tax on Arts ^n each <f the fee 

gears endmg l892--'9 3, 
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Incidence 
per head. 

Ck -«i< CD W 03 

■ , > 'irH 

^ <M 00 Jt> 

. r-k ft 

■p3 CO 03 , 00 J> 'i> 

Total. 

•C^tlUOTOV 

. O f-t o 03 00 

TO 00 O O 1> 

14 US U3 ^ CO 00 

1> l-T CO. C0 CO 


03 «H iM OI XO 

03 C« CO •<»» i-« 

CD 00 1> 00 03 

Class 

YIII. 

•^nnoniY 

ES. 

428 

68 

65 

63 

•reqtan 

430 

68 

65 

63 

80 

Assessed. 

Class 

YII. 

•jjnnomy 

BS. 

88 

84 

90 

108 

93 

•jsqtuiijti 

N CD Tft CO 

riH 30 to 

Class YI. 

•i^unomy 

ft Jh- CD C» Tj< Od 

« 9 ^ 

00 Jl> 03 03 

•jeqtxinj;^ 

CD O xo 1> 

CO 03 o xp 

■ Cl . CM (M CO CO 

Glass T. 

•().ntioinY 

ES, 

843 

1,059 

948 

1,110 

1,253 

u9qTxin_5;i 

141 

178 

171 

201 

212 

Class lY. 

•c^TinoOTY 

ES. 

1,614 

1,482 

1,521 

1,389 

1,361 

•jeqniTij^ 

CD . , 03 CO ■ 

CO CM CO ©Cl CO 

r-i r-l „i-l ■, rH 

Glass III. 

•ijnnotnY 

■ ■ ■ O’ J> ■ 00 ' to 00 

oS O 00 00 ©C| CO 

^ 00 00^ CD^ CD. CD^ 

tH iH r-H rH rk 

•reqmnjji 

ca , CO ■ ■ CD 00 

. ■ Jt> CD ■ CD CO, 

Class II. 

'^ntiotnY 

ES. 

1,900 

1,875 

1,350 

1,350 

1,350 

•rsqnin^ 

00 00 J> l> x> 

CO CO <M CM CSJ 

Class I, 

‘c^nnotnY 

, o o o Q o 

ra o o o o o 

CM G<l rH rH rH 

•raqmn^ 

CM (M ft rH fH 

Year. 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 ... 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 

«w .“S 

© ft 

II 

■■ --V — 

I 

■ a 
§ 

- ^ a ■ 
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SOUTH CANAKA. 


Local affairs outside tlie Mangalore municipality are adminis- 
tered by the district board with the assistance of five taluk boards. 
The population (1S91) of the district board’s jurisdiction is 
15015,159, The board consists of a president (the Collector) and 
24 members, one of whom is appointed vioe-president. The 24 
members consist of the three divisional officers, who are ex-^officio 
members, 9 nominated members and 12 members who are elected 
by the taluk boards. The five taluk boards are Goondapoor, 
Kdsaragdd, Mangalore, TJdipi and Uppinangadi, and their local 
area coincides with that of the five revenue divisions of the dis- 
trict. Each of the taluk boards bas 12 members. No unions 
bave been formed in South Oanara as the x'ural population, which 
is mainly agricultural, reside in their holdings scattered over a 
wide area, and the so-called revenue villages are not capable of 
being formed into unions under the Act. 

The subjoined statement shows the income and expenditure 
of the local hoards : — 

Statement of Local Fund ReceifU and Charges {Average 0 / 1888-89 

3 ). 


— 

Receipts.] 

Percent- 

age. 

— 

Charges. 

Percent- 

age. 

Road oess* 

Tolls 

School foes 
Contributions from 
Provincial 

Other items 

Total ... 

1,14^35 

42.667 

13,113 

14,875 * 
31,466 

63'^8 

19*73 

6*06 

6*88 

14*55 

Communications .. 
Other public works 
and establishments 

Education 

Medical services and 
sanitation 

Other items 

Total ... 

RS. 

1,07,358 

30,864 

38,065 

30,675 

14,443 

1 

48*49 

13*94 

17*19 

13*86 

6'62 

8,16,356 

10000 

2,81,405 

10000 


The average annual income of the district and taluk boards 
during the five years 1888-89 to 1892-93 is Es. 2,16,256, and 
the average annual expenditure is Es. 2,21,405, The incidence 
per head of the population is for income 3 annas 5 pies and for 
expenditure 3 annas 6 pies. Of the total income 63*82 per cent, 
went to the district board and 86*18 per cent, to the taluk boards, 
while of the expenditure the former bore 49*60 per cent, and the 
latter 50*40 per cent. The chief source of income is the land 
cess, which is levied at the rate of an anna and half in the rupee 
on the rental. This tax gives about Rs. 1,14,000 or 53 per cent, 
of the total revenue. Tolls are the only other taxes, and they 
yield about Es. 43,000 a year. There are fourteen toll-gates 
under the District Boards Aot^of 1884. The total income from 
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taxation is, on an average, about Rs. 1,57,000. This gives an CHap.XVIL 

incidence of 2 annas 6 pies per head of the population, the 

average for the presidency being 2 pies more than this. * 

The principal sources of income, other than taxation, are 
contributions from provincial funds, chiefly in aid of education, 
school fees, ferry rents, market rents and bungalow fees. The 
receipts from these sources are shown under ‘ miscellaneous ’ in 
the ax)pended statement. The large increase under this head in 
1891--92 was due to the transfer of the management of certain 
ferries to the local boards under Madras Act II of 1890. The 


Beceipts from avenues. 



ES. 

1888-89 ... 

... 425 

1880-90 ... 

... 523 

1890-91 ... 

... 432 

1891-92 ... 

... 487 

1892-93 ... 

... 1,041 


marginal table shows the receipts from 
avenues during each of the last five 
years. In 1888-89 there were 848 miles 
of road with avenues ; in 1892-93 the 
length was 437 miles. The number of 
trees is 78,534. The revenue per mile 


is Es. 2*38, and the amount per each thousand trees is Es. 13*26. 


More than half the expenditure of the local boards is on Expenditure, 
account of roads and buildings and the engineering establish- 
ment required for their maintenance. Particulars of the com- 
munications of the district will be found in a separate chapter, 


but it may he mentioned here that there are 1,811 miles of road 
in the district. The mean expenditure on roads during the last 
five years was Es. 43 a mile. The ratio between the cost of the 
engineering establishment and the amount expended fluctuates a 
good deal as noted on the margin, for 

Ferceyitaae of estahlishment t j i 

to total charges. '^he spreading 01 materials is oiten stopped 

PEE CENT, owing to an unfavourable season. The 


1888 - 89 

1889 - 90 

1890 - 91 


hulk of the expenditure on roads is for 
18 repairs. The subjects of education, hos- 


1891 - 92 

1892 - 93 


pitals and dispensaries and vaccination will 
be dealt with separately. 
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CHAP. XYII. 

LOCAIi 

Boards, 


■moj, 


Sfeatistics. 


■SITII^X 


■c|otJ[q.s|[Q; 


“mox 


■31U11SX ®> 


■(jouc^stg; 00 


■Wox t- 


•SJtlXRX CO 




•3[rii'8X 1 


■'^oaqSTQ; I 01 


Ayebage ... a7,068 07,067 1,14,136 ... ... ... 42,667 ... 42,667 | 09,736 j 67,067 | 1,66,802 


statement showing the Receipts under Local Funds — coDt. 
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Ptiblio works. 

•moj, 

00 

<» -cH C4 tH c® 

i e® r-» J>. 0® o 

BD 00 <M r-i VO <0 

H fm^ 

00 CO 

04 i 

1 o 

lO 1 tH 


i> 

CM 

ES. 

1,507 

818 

512 

87 

103 

8,027 

606 


CO 

CM 

BS. 

322 

896 

660 

434 

589 

tH 

§ 

©T 

O 

00 

-<n 

Miscellaneous. 

'mo;L 

VO 

CM 

tH f»l fH O CO 

00 ® CD CO 00 

W CO^ 00 -til sc- CO 

” 04 e® o ea 

CO 00 

05 

rH 

00 

U' 

CO 

IQ 

tsjT 

rH 

•n^niuj;, 

CM 

wo o CD 05 00 

. OO CO t— VO CM 

M 00 CO^ C5 05 CD 

” rH C?! 00" CO" 

16,788 

8,358 

•C^OU^}SlQ[ 

CO 

CM 

CD rH VO rH CO 

. CO CO 00 Jt> VO 

M ^ VO t> i> 

^ . CO*' J> 

<M CM 

56,031 

11,206 

Interest on 
investments. 

•WOX 

CM 

CM 

C4 t- tH 00 : 

§ 1.. « M : 

00 

CO 

rH 

rH 


fH 

to 12 : ; : 




: 

•■;OU!^ST(J 

s 

qA CM Jt> »H 00 : 

§ rH rH 05 I 

rvr 

00 

CO 

tH 

Medical. 


a 

tH 

. 00 rH 05 O 1- 

o5 -Hjj (O O 04 00 

^ tH , CO *H tH 

VO 

04 

00 

VQ 

CO 

tH 

•3[niux 

00 

T-l 

BS. 

30 

109 

39 

120 

49 

a>- 

Tt« 

CO 

<35 

CO 

•().OU!}ST(| 

1 

f-t 

RS. 

18 

52 

270 

138 

00 

t- 

CO 

05 

Education. 


CO 

rH 

!>■ 3t- ■ O tdN 00 

. 05 lO 00 O 04 

w CO. CO I> 00 CO 

” o 04 e® ttjT 

rH tH iH tmi 

65,666 

CO 
■■tH 
rH ■ 

CO 

rH 

•wx 

VO 

rH 

CO VO C5 O CM 

CO 1> o rH 

w ^ ih" ■ ocT crcT' 

tH tH rH rH 

05 

CO 

00 , 

VD ' . 

■cH 

VQ 

rH 

•i^ou^^stq; 

rH 

. 

ES. 

1,564 

1,412 

1,401 

1,704 

1,216 

t- 

05 

CM 

1> 

05 

VQ 

'tH 

tH 

Year, 

1888- 89 ... 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

Total ... 

Average ... 
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•f^ouqsTg; 




•mox 




'qoiJC^STd g5 


' WL § 


’!}OU(JSia ® 


^ The figures In this column do not include allotments from district to taluk funds or payments from district to taluk funds on account of loi 
from taluk fund balances. 
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^ The figures in this column do not include allotments from district to taluk funds or payments from district to taluk funds on account of loans 
from taluk fund balances. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

ECONOMIC CONDITION. 


Moee tliaii three-flftlis of ,tlie inhabitants of the district are 
shown by the census returns to^be dependent for their livelihood 
upon pasture and agriculture, and, as already explained, the real 
proportion is probably even higher, for many of those who appear 
in the tables under the head of general labourers are chiefly agri- 
cultural labourers. The position of the agriculturist, therefore, 
will serve as a true index to the condition of the people generally. 
If he tlnives, his labourers will be well looked after, the merchant 
will drive a busy trade and the artisan will live in ease and com- 
fort. The greater part of this chapter will, therefore, be devoted 
to the agricultural classes. 

Canara is particularly well adapted for the pursuit of agri- 
culture. While the high Western Ghauts intercept the clouds, the 
lofty forests arrest them and cause them to precipitate their con- 
tents ; and their joint action secures an unfailing and regular 
rainfall, averaging 140 inches a year. Famine is in consequence 
almost unknown in the district. The coast line presents a sub-soil 
of alluvial deposit which is admirably adapted for cocoanut plan- 
tations, while the numerous valleys formed by the unevenness of 
the surface in the interior are equally well suited for rice cultiva- 
tion. The slopes of hills afford leaves for manure, grass for 
fodder and thatching, wood for agricultural implements and fuel, 
timber and stone for building, &o. All these are enjoyable, free 
of assessment, by the owner of the cultivation which adjoins the 
slope, to the exclusion of others within a limit of hundi’ed yards 
from the cultivation-margin. 

These facilities no doubt go a great way towards making 
agriculture an easy profession in Canara, but there are, on the 
other hand, numerous difficulties which the Canara ryot has to 
contend against before cultivation can he commenced. Owing to 
the unevenness of the soil, every spot before it can be cultivated 
has to he levelled with great labour by the hand of man, and even 
after the land has been brought under the plough, if it is neglected 
for a few years, it is soon broken up by deep gullies formed by the 
torrents which fall during the monsoon. 
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TKere is again no good indigenous breed of cattle, tbo bullocks 
used in agricnltnre being, for the most part, imported from 
Mysore. These are healthy and vigorous on their first arrival in 
the district, but from insufficient or bad feeding, exposure to the 
heavy south-west rains and bad stalling, they are soon rendered 
unfit for use or are killed off altogether. Such local breeding as 
does exist is of the worst possible kind, no attempt being made to 
control it by selection of either bulls or cows, the former being 
allowed to run at will with the herds. The result is, as Mr, 
Slight, the Head Assistant Collector, observes, the common 
breed of cows about the villages has^most miserably deteriorated ; 
they are now wretched beasts about the size of a big dog.” 
Whether it would he possible to* obtain a good local breed of 
draught cattle by bestowing care on the selection of bulls and by 
paying greater attention to the rearing of young stock, it is diffi- 
cult to say, but one serious consequence of the present system is 
that the resources of the district are annually drained of about 
two lakhs of mpees. 

In Canara there are no large middlemen between the State 
and the cultivator, such as the zemindars of the Carnatic, nor are 
there any big holders on favourable tenures, such as the slirotriem- 
ddrs and indmddrs of most districts. There are, no doubt, a few 
minor indms in the district, but they consist entirely either of 
assignments of land revenue or of deductions from the beriz for 
the support of religious and charitable institutions and services. 
The general rule is that the State deals directly with the ryot and 
the tenure is essentially lyotwdri. There is, however, some differ- 
ence between the ryotwdri tenure of South Canara and that 
obtaining in other districts of the presidency. In Canara lands of 
different kinds, of unknown extents and lying often in different 
places and even in different villages, constitute a holding, termed a 
‘ warg,’ and the assessment is fixed in lump thereon. Elsewhere, 
the land is divided into fields of convenient sizes and known 
extents and each hears a fixed assessment. 

Of late, however, people have been allowed to apply for and 
obtain pattds for occupation of unoccupied Grovernment waste 
land, subject to payment of assessment to be previously fixed 
thereon on measurement, and subject to conditions and restrictions 
prescribed in the rules laid down in that behalf. The holder, 
either under the old or new system, enjoys a proprietary right in 
Ms warg, subject only to payment of assessment to Grovernment 
and is not divested of the property except by a sale of his land 
for default in paying the revenue or in execution of decrees of 
courts or by his o^h acts of resignation or private gift, sale, &c. 
He is at liberty to cbuYert dry land into wet, to gi*ow any crops 
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he chooses and to effect improTements to the land without liability OH. XYIII. 
to enhanoemeiit of the assessment. He can throw up his land^ at Agricul- 
any time on gmng notice to that effect, and his liability for the oiIsses. 

assessment thereupon ceases, but he must pay the tax for the 

current agricultural year (July— June) if he surrenders it so late 
in the season as to prevent its cultivation by any one else. He 
may not destroy the land, but he is not bound to cultivate it. 

As already stated the operations of the Settlement Department Assessment 
have not yet been extended to South Canara, and there has been no 
detailed classification and assessment of each individual field. It 
is not, therefore, possible to make any exact comparison of the 
assessment of lands in Canara with that found in other districts, 
but there is a general consensus of opinion among officers of 
experience that this district is very lightly taxed. At first sight 
the reverse might appear to he the case, for the average assessment 
for all kinds of lands, so far as an average can be computed on 
the present data, is about Rs. 3-6-0 an acre, and this is undoubt- 
edly liigher than the average for the presidency as a whole. But 
the character of the lands and the crops grown must be taken into 
consideration. About four-fifths of the cultivated area in Canara is 
rice land, and the product with the next largest extent under it is 
the cocoanut, which is still more valuable than rice. Now for such 
crops as these, Es. 3-6-0 an acre is an exceedingly moderate rate, 
and caimot represent much more than one-tenth of the gross 
produce at present prices. 

As a natural result of the security of tenure and the lightness Price of land, 
of the land-tax, the average price of land is high. Under the 
Bednore G-overnment lands fetched as much as 25 and 80 
years’ purchase, but after the transfer of the country to Mysore, 
lands fell greatly in value. Colonel Munro reported that saleable 
land was confined to the coast or thereabouts, and that in the 
vicinity of the ghdts lands were not only unsaleable, but that the 
greatest part of them was waste and overgrown with wood. 

Colonel Bead reported in 1814 that land had revived in value 
since Colonel Munro’s time, owing to security afforded to property 
and other causes, and that sales took place at 11 years’ purchase. 

According to Mr. Maltby (1838) lands were frequently saleable 
at from 16 to 18 years’ purchase. In 1848 Mr. Blane reported 
that there was difiioulty in procuring land for purchase and there 
had been an increase in the price paid for it ; and the value could 
be inferred from the fact of the ‘‘ obstinacy with which the 


^ He mnst, however, relinquish the whole of his warg, and in this respect 
the practice in Canara differs from that in other districts, where, siibject to 
cei'tain slight restrictions, any portion of a holding may be relinquished. 
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possession of the smallest spot was contested and the shameful 
“ manner in which erery species of fraud and forgery were perpe- 
“ trated to obtain or hold possession of The following facts 
are gleaned from registration statistics. In 1855 a holding, 
8 acres in extent in the aggregate and consisting of hail, majal, 
bettu and garden, fetched Es, 600 or Es. 75 per aox-e. In 1870, 
11| acres were sold for Es. 5,300 or at Es. 481 per acre. In 
1880, the price per acre was Es. 100 in one case reported and 
Es. 240 in another. In 1885 the price was Es. 76 per acre and in 
1890 Es. 200. In 1893, about 93 acres of land, consisting of wet, 
dry and garden, were sold for Es. 23,045 or at Es. 248 per acre. 
It is not possible to deduce much of yalue from these figures, as the 
plots of land differ so enormously in quality and sufficient instances 
have not been taken to allow of this difference being neglected. 
There can, howeyer, be little doubt that the price of land has risen 
greatly in recent years. The value of land for sale used to be 
appraised at Es. 100 for 6 to 8 muras net produce. The practice 
now is to value land at Es. 100 for every two muras of rice net 
(^.e,, deducting assessment, cost of cultivation, &c.). 

With so much then in their favour, the ryots of South Canara 
ought to be in easy and comfortable circumstances, and this is the 
general opinion of officers who have served in the district. Mr. 
Comyn, a former Collector, considered that rather less than one 
per cent, of them were in affluent circumstances, that about one- 
eighth were well-to-do, that one-half were poor, but able to subsist 
on the. produce of their lands without running into debt, and that 
the remaining 35 per cent, were very poor and involved in debt. 
The first class of ryots cultivate a portion of their lands and lot out 
the rest on rent. The lands they retain they get cultivated by 
hired labour and merely superintend the cultivation. The rents of 
lands are generally received by them in kind, and their surplus 
income is invested either in acquiring fresh lands or in improving 
their existing property. The second class of ryots also cultivate 
partly through tenants ; they live comfortably on the produce of 
their farms, but cannot save much. Any surplus that remains is 
invested in lands. The next class cultivate their lands themselves 
employing very little hired labour, and manage to subsist on the 
limited produce of their lands. Their surplus income is almost 
nothing, but such small debts as they contract they manage to 
repay without much difficulty. The last class of ryots are very 
poor, owning small estates, the yield of which is not sufficient 
for their subsistence. They habitually borrow and are nearly 
always in debt, but they are only occasionally driven to the neces- 
sity of selling their lands. 
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The proportion of yery poor ryots is, however, undoubtedly 
lower than in most districts. This is clearly shown by the rent-roll 
statistics,^ for the proportion of ryots who pay the State less than 
Es. 10 per annum is much below the average for the presidency, 
notwithstanding the fact that Es. 10 represents more land value in 
South Canara than it does elsewhere. 

Tenants are of four classes : — ^^(1) Mhlgenis, (2) Kdyamgenis, 
(3) Vaidagenis and (4) Ghdlgenis. The first class represents 
tenatits possessing an hereditary right to hold their farms perpetu- 
ally upon a fixed rent ; the second those who hold on permanent 
rent or lease differing in name only £rom Mhlgenis. The third 
class represents tenants who hold on lease for a limited period, 
while the fourth represents those who hold on temporary leases 
from year to year. In the southern parts of the district the land 
is usually held by tenants on short leases or at will, so that they 
have no incentive to extend or improve their holdings, but seek to 
get as much out of the land as they can before leaving. In the 
north Mdlgeni or permanent leases are the rule. These are 
granted usually for a premium and a small annual rent, and the 
tenant is the virtual owner so long as he pays the rent. It is, 
therefore, his interest to extend and improve cnltivation, all the 
benefits coming to himself and his descendants. Tims the estates 
of the larger land-ovmers, who do not cultivate themselves, appear 
to improve much more in the north than in the south, most of the 
increase and value being distribated among the tenants. The 
position of a Mfilgeni tenant in fact differs but little from that of 
an ordinary ryot. The majority of the Ohdlgeniddrs, on the other 
hand, live from hand to mouth and are entirely at the mercy of 
their landlords. The better class of tenants are generally free 
from debt, if not in a thriving condition. Taking all kinds toge- 
ther, less than 5 per cent, may be said to be in good condition, 
while about 20 per cent, are obliged to contract debts on extraordi- 
nary occasions and to keep the agricultural stock and implements 
up to the req[uired strength. A year’s debt can only he paid next 
year, and there is a year’s debt overhanging their heads unless a 
year of plenty should intervene and enable them to pay it off. 
The remaining three-fourths of the tenants are hardly better than 
farm labourers. They cannot subsist on the profits of their culti- 
vation, are frequently in arrears in the payment of their rent and 
are obliged to borrow during the rainy season and to work for 
others. It does not follow, however, that their condition is to be 
deplored* Viewed as farmers they are undoubtedly poor, but 
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CH, XYiil. regarded as labourers, and tliat is tbeir real position, tliey are 
Agricul- decidedly weU-to-do, for they possess a little land and may by 
Classes, means eyentually rise to the class aboye. 

— The agricultural labourers belong, for the most part, to the 

a omers. jj^ieya caste, which numbers about 120,000 if all its sub-divi- 

sions be included. They are of two kinds^farm-servants, em- 
ployed all the year round or for the greater part of it, and mere 
field labourers, temporarily engaged for some particular work. 
The latter are the more numerous according to the census, but it 
may be doubted whether the distinction was made with much care 
in the schedules. Most of the farm-servants are bound to the land, 
either by a custom which is almost as strong as the actual bonds 
of slavery to which it owes its origin, or by an indebtedness to the 
land-owner from which the labourer finds it difficult to free him- 
self. These two classes are called, respectively , Mfilada Holeyas 
and S41ada Holeyas, and their position and wages have been 
described in some detail in the first volume.^ It will be sufficient 
to state here that a man cannot, by his labour, support himself and 
a wife and family; his wife too must work and, as a rule, the 
children also must earn something as soon as they are old enough. 
The demand for labour, however, is good, and for six or eight 
months in the year work is always to be had on the coffee estates 
of Coorg and Mysore. It is estimated that about 100,000 of the 
labourers of Oanara migrate there annually, and these receive 
wages sufficiently high to enable them to live in considerable com- 
fort and save a little. Owing to this stimulus from outside and 
to the general well-being of the farming class in Canara, the con- 
dition of the labourer is, on the whole, somewhat better there than 
in most parts of the presidency, but the standard of comfort 
attained is far from high, and comparatively few Holeyas have 
any property beyond the hare necessaries of life. 

Indebtedness. In dealing with the subject of indebtedness it must be remem- 
bered that in India debt is much more freely incurred than in 
European countries. A man will not hesitate to pledge his land 
or his jewels to obtain a loan for the extravagant expenses of a 
marriage, and so far from his conduct being considered improvi- 
dent or foolish, he would be regarded with disapproval and even 
contempt if he acted otherwise. Much of the indebtedness of the 
people is due to this feeling, but loans are also often taken for 
making improvements to farms, the purchase of cattle, and the 
like. As regards the proportion of agriculturists in debt and the 
proportion that their average indebtedness bears to their average 
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annual inconie, it is impossible to speak witb any degree of OH, XYIII. 
accuracy. It has been calculated that the proportion of indebted Ageicul- 

agrioulturists in the district does not exceed 30 per cent., while classes. 

the proportion of their average indebtedness to their yearly ^ ^ Tbraness 
income has been estimated at not more than 50 per cent, or halt ® ® ^ 
year’s income. In bad years both proportions would no doubt 
rise, to be reduced again in a year of plenty. In fact here, as 
elsewhere, the economic condition of the poorer classes of ryots 
depends, in a great measure, on the season, hut happily in this 
district bad seasons are comparatively of rare occurrence. The 
above estimate is necessarily rough, hut speaking generally there 
is no doubt that debt is very common, and frequently very heavy, 
but those who are heavily in debt to one man are often creditors 
of many others, borrowing and lending being universal with those 
who have money. It is a mistake, therefore, to infer from the 
extent of indebtedness that there is a great deal of poverty. The 
amount of absolute poverty is extremely low in the district, and 
the general standard of comfort is decidedly high. 

The usual rate of interest is about 12 per cent, per annum. It 
is lower when landed property is the security and higher when other 
kinds of property are pledged. The rates vary also with the 
amount of the loan, being higher when the sums are small and 
lower for large amounts. The rates of interest on mortgages for a 
series of years are given in the subjoined statement compiled from 
the statistics of the Registration department : — 


— 

Loans 

below 

Es. 100. 

Between 
Es. 100 
and Es. 
600. 

Between 
Es. 500 
and Es. 
1,000. 

Above 

Es. 1,000. 

Before 1835 

Between 1835 and 18G5 

Between 1865 and 1893 

RATE PER 

CENT. 

13 

8 to 13 

10 to 12 

RATE PER 

CENT. 

12 

10 to 13 

8 

RATE PER 

CENT. 

9 to 12 

7 to 10 

6| 

RATE PER 

CENT. 

6 to 7 

6 to 8 

6 


Prior to 1865 the interest was usually stipulated to he paid in 
kind, and the rates given in the foregoing table have been cal- 
culated with reference to the market values of grain at the time. 
Whenever interest is now paid in kind the rate is usually lower, 
being muras as agaiast 4 in former years; but it must be 
remembered that the market price of grain has nearly doubled. 
Professional money-lenders are comparatively rare, loans being 
usually made by the wealthier land-owners. It is a curious fact 
that, judging by the registration statistics, both borrowers and 
lenders seem to belong to the same class. Thus, in the north of 
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the district the majority of the loan transactions take place 
between BrAhmans, in the south between Mdppillas. 

Of the non- agricultural classes, the most important numerically 
are the toddy- drawers and fishermen. The district abounds with 
cocoanut and palmyra palms, and thus affords subsistence to a 
large number of toddy-drawers. Most of these live in comfort, 
while a few are in affluent circumstances. The majority of the 
fishermen are also pretty well off. Coming next to weavers, it will 
be seen from Chapter VIII that they have not been driven from 
their hereditary oceupation by the importation of Manchester 
goods. It is. doubtf ul whether their material condition has been 
seriously affected by the competition of Manchester, hut it is 
certain that the competition has, to some extent, prevented the 
weavers from sharing in the general prosperity of the period of 
rising prices, and, as they have little or no land, this advance in 
the price of food-grains has been to their disadvantage. The 
majority of them are in extremely poor circumstances; their 
earnings are scanty ; their labour is often mortgaged in advance ; 
their capital consists generally only of their simple loom, and they 
are among the first to feel the effects of a scarcity, as the demand 
for their wares ceases, and they seldom have any stock of food or 
money in hand to support them over bad seasons. The bulk of the 
other manufacturing classes are much better off than the weavers. 
The carpenter, the blacksmith, the goldsmith, the mason and the 
brass and copper workers generally command good wages and 
can rely with confidence on an unfailing inc ome. 

As regards general labourers, they are, on the whole, better off 
than the agricultural labourers. They are found chiefiy in towns 
and their numbers must be much less than the figure given in 
the census tables. They can always get work and it is compara- 
tively well paid. On the other hand, they spend a good deal of 
their earnings in drink and, like the agricultural labourers, have 
very little property on which to fall hack when times are bad. 
Sickness, however, is practically the only thing that produces a 
cessation of or diminution of income, and the family system pro- 
vides a very efficient substitute for the benefit club when this 
contingency arises. 

To sum up ; Of the labourers it may be said that, as long as 
they can work, they can always earn a wage which gives them 
enough for their simple wants, hut leaves them little for saving, 
whether in the form of money, jewels, clothes or household uten- 
sils. Their lot is, however, improving owing to the demand for 
labour on the coffee estates in Mysore and Ooorg and to a growing 
relaxation of the bonds which tied them to the land in the not- 
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very-distaiit days wlien they were all agrestic slaves. There is no Oh. xviri, 
‘ unemployed ’ difficulty, and an excellent system of mutual help Summary, 
takes the place of the poor law. — 

Above this class there is a considerable body of peasant pro- 
prietors who cannot live entirely on their land, but must supple- 
ment its produce by their earnings as labourers. These are often 
in debt, and it is, perhaps, a q^uestion whether it would not be 
better for the general good if there were fewer of such small 
farms. 

Next to these again is the class of farmers proper, a class 
consisting essentially of peasant proprietors and, therefore, not 
wealthy in the sense in which a farmer of the Lothians or the 
Fens is wealthy, but still in comfortable circumstances, possessing 
not a little property in cattle, jewels, silk cloths, metal, household 
vessels, &c., and though frequently in debt, seldom oppressed or 
overwhelmed by it. 

Lastly, there are the great landlords, men of considerable wealth, 
who add to their income from land by lending money on interest, 
and sometimes by trading in grain. 

To those who know India this is, on the whole, a bright picture, 
comparing f avoidably with what is found in other districts and 
being a vast improvement on the condition of the people at the 
beginning of the centmy, when the district had been reduced to ruin 
by the unrestrained exactions and frightful cruelties of Hyder 
and Tippoo. Nor is the future outlook a gloomy one. The rate 
of increase of the po^mlation is not a high one and there is still much 
land available, while the opening up of the country by railways, 
which is in contemplation, will give an impetus both to agriculture 
and trade which cannot fail to bo beneficial. The development of 
industries other than agriculture is much to be desired, but it is not 
so pressing in South Oanara as in other parts of the country, and 
it must necessarily be loft to private enterprise. AH that the 
Government can do is to provide security and speedy justice, to en- 
courage aud assist education, to remove all hindrances to trade and 
to improve the means of , communication. The rest must be left to 
the people themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GAZETTEER, 

AHINDIYI ISLANDS. 

The Amindivi Islands consist of a group of five islands — Clietlat, 
Kdtan, Kadamat, Amini and Bitra — running nearly parallel to tlie 
line of the coast at a distance of 170 to 200 miles, besides a few 
isolated reefs. They form the northern group of the Laccadives. 
Each of the islands is situated on an extensive coral shoal, with an 
area of from 2 to 3 square miles. Their surface is flat and no 
part of any of these formations rises more than 10 or 15 feet 
above the level of the sea. Around each island a more or less 
extensive fringe of coral reef extends, broader and more shelving 
on the west, where the island naturally most requires protection, 
and narrow and abrupt on the east. The outer edges are higher 
than the body of these shoals, and extending, as they do, in a 
semicircle at a distance of 500 yards to three-fourths of a mile 
round the west, generally enclose a regularly formed lagoon, in 
some of which the water is so still that in the worst weather 
coir or cocoanut fibre may be soaked without danger of being 
washed away. The body of the island is the more perfect develop- 
ment of the eastern and protected side of the coral formation. 
The same feature characterizes all these shoals, and leads to the 
theory that they rose to the surface in the form of circular or oval 
shallow basins, and that under the protection of the shoal the east 
rim gradually developed itself towards the centre and formed an 
island. This theory is strengthened by the fact that in some of 
the islands this gradual increase towards the lagoon is still going 
on. The receding tide leaves the outer edge of the reef nearly 
dry and the tide-water passes out of the lagoon by two or three 
breaches in the outer rim which are sufficiently large to admit 
the light native craft into the natural harbour, several feet deep 
even at low tide, formed by the lagoon. 

The foundation of the soil in all these islands is a stratum of 
coral or limestone, which, varying from 1 foot to feet in thick- 
ness, is seemingly above the highest level of the water, and, being 
of a piece with the whole formation, stretches uniformly through- 
out the portion of the shoal which is above sea-level. Beneath 
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this crust the soil consists of loose wet sand and hy removing a few CHAP. XIX. 
spadefuls to allow the water to accumulate, a pool of fresh water Amindiyi 
may be obtained in any part. All wells, tanks and pits for soaking Is land s. 

coir (where soaked in fresh water) are made by breaking through Soil, 
this crust and taking out the sand. The sand gradually presses 
towards this excavation, and from its constant removal, some of 
the wells and tanks extend under tHs vault of coral for some dis- 
tance all round. The water in these wells is quite fresh and 
always abundant ; but it is affected by the tide, rising and falling 
several inches ; it is said to be not very wholesome, but recent 
analyses throw doubt on this statement. Above the crust the soil 
lies to a depth varying from 2 to 6 feet, generally composed of 
light coral sand, which is finer than common sea-sand, but quite 
as dry. In some parts the soil is entirely composed of small loose 
pieces of coral without any other soil, a condition which is said to 
be particularly well adapted to the coeoanut. The surface soil is 
.naturally so barren that there is little or no spontaneous vegeta- 
tion in most of the islands. An attempt was made by breaking 
up the surface crust of coral in part of Amini to make a soil on 
which food grains could be grown, and a little dry grain was pro- 
duced for a time ; but the experiment was found so unsatisfactory 
that it has been given up, and it only shows that the prosperity of 
the islands must always depend entirely on the coeoanut. 

The health of the people is generally good and they live to a Climate and 
considerable age. "Women suffer chiefly from want of proper 
treatment in confinement, and the mortality of infants is very 
high. Men suffer chiefly from eye diseases, the effect of the in- 
tense glare of the white coral sand, and from rheumatism, the 
effect probably of constant exposure in fishing or looking after the 
soaking of the coir. There is a dispensary in Amini, with a Hos- 
pital Assistant, and a trained midwife was also attached to it, but 
she has since resigned. 

For two and-a-half centuries the Laccadive Islands formed part History, 
of the small. principality of Cannanore, having been conferred as 
jdgir on that family by the CMxakkal Rdjd (about 1650 A.D.), In 
1786, the northern islanders revolted and transferred their allegiance 
jto Mysore. In 1799, when Oanara fell to the East India Company, 
these islands, the present Amindivis, were not restored to the Bibi 
of Cannanore, but a remission of revenue (Es. 5,250) was conceded 
instead ; hence the different status of the two portions of the group. 

Such revenue as is derived from the Laccadive Islands has, for 
more than a century, been obtained from a monopoly of the staple 
produce— coir. The entire outturn is claimed by the Grovernment 
in the northern or Amindivi group. The article is bought from 
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the producers at fixed prices, and is sold on the coast at the market 
rates ; the difference constitutes the revenue or profits of trade of 
the Government. No change has been made for many years in 
the price which is given by Government for the coir produced in 
the Amindivi group. Payment is made partly in rice and partly 
in money. 

The islands are scheduled tracts, the ordinary law of India 
does not apply to them until it is specially extended. The 
administration is of a patriarchal character, the chief representa- 
tive of the Government being an officer styled the Momgar (pay 
Es. 85 per mensem). He is a Magistrate of the third class and 
administers the criminal law according to the Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes. Persons charged with grave offences are sent 
to the mainland for trial, but such cases occur very rarely. In 
addition to the ordinary law there is a body of ‘ customs/ and the 
monegar has power to punish with fine any person who commits a 
breach of these customs. Thus adultery, which, under the codes, 
is an offence that can be inquired into only by a first-class Magis- 
trate, is an offence against custom and the monegar punishes it by 
fine. It is the same with defamation. By this authority also he 
enforces such customs as joining in ‘toots’ or general assem- 
blies for the purpose of destroying rats, or of clearing the entrances 
to the lagoons when they are blocked up by the growing coral, or 
of beaching and launching big boats, or other works of public 
utility which could not be efficiently done by individuals for 
themselves. Among other offences which he has at times punished 
as contrary to the custom of the people or to good morals and 
public safety are witchcraft, being out after dark under suspicious 
circumstances, being suspected of theft, and turning a sister out of 
doors. The monegar also deals with disputes of a civil nature 
and in this capacity he is usually assisted by a panchdyat of 
elders, called Mohtessors in Amini and Mdpamdrs in the other 
islands. The monegar resides in Amini, but he keeps a peon in 
each of the other islands. This peon acts as a police officer, but 
there are also other petty watchmen called Nadpak. Lastly in 
each island except Bitra there is an accountant called the KaranL 
There is no land tax or indeed taxation of any sort except court 
fees, and the revenue is derived solely from the coir monopoly. 
The net revenue obtained from the islands necessarily varies 
with the produce of the cocoanut trees. In 1890-91 it was over 
Es. 9,000, but in many years there is a considerable deficit. 

The total population of these islands, according to the census 
of 1891, is 8,722. The people are all Musalmans, and, like the 
Mdppillas of the neighbouring coast, of Hindu descent. A tradi- 
tion is preserved among them that their forefathers formed part 
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of an expedition from Malaydlam which set out for Mecca in search CHAP. XIX 
of their apostate king — ^Bharman Perum&l — and was wrecked on 
these islands. The inhabitants were certainly Hindus for long . — 

after their first settlement, and were probably converted to IsMm people^ 

not more than 250 or 300 years back. They retain some of the 
general distinctions of caste as well as the law of Alaya Santdna, 
but with some local modifications. The systems of filial succes- 
sion (makkalasantdna) and succession of the nephew (alaya 
santdna) are practised side by side. Some families follow one, some 
the other. It sometimes occurs that the ownership of property 
descends in one family by one system^ while the permanent tenancy 
right descends by the other system. As most of the families are 
closely connected by frequent intermarriage, the claims are some- 
times very complicated when disputes arise. 

Monogamy is universal, and the women appear in public freely 
with their heads uncovered. The language is a corrupt form of 
Malay^lam, which is, however, written in the Arabic character. 

The headmen and pilots of most of the islands know a little Arabic, 

The inhabitants are bold seamen and expert boat-builders. In 
1880 they owned 91 large and 297 small boats. They use some 
crude nautical instruments wliich are made in Minicoy. The 
captains of kundras (big sea-going boats) usually study navigation 
under experts who come from Minicoy to teach them. 

The dwelling houses are substantially built of limestone ; they 
are untidily thatched and are terribly dark and dirty inside. But 
in recent years the people of Amini, under the influence of tho 
Monegar, have greatly improved the style and comfort of their 
houses, which now contrast very favourably with those of the 
ordinary villagers on the mainland in their appearance of comfort 
and the general cleanliness of their surroundings. Except during 
the rains the islanders live almost entirely in the open air : in 
Ealtan and Ohetlat every one sleeps at night on the shore of the 
lagoon to get the benefit of the breeae. 

The chief and almost sole cultivation is that of the cocoanut 
palm ; the corresponding chief industry is the preparation and ex- ^ 
portation of cocoanut fibre (coir). The soaking of coir and the 
other processes connected therewith are mainly conducted by the 
women. The men convey the produce of the islands — coir, cocoa- 
nuts, jaggery, &c., besides tortoise shells and cowries — ^to the 
mainland. The island of Amini was formerly noted for the 
production of superior limes, but their growth has been almost 
abandoned. The bread-fruit tree (Artocarpm incisa) is common, 
and its fruit is better than that produced on the mainland, where 
the tree is called ^ Dim halmu^ or *Dm jack/ 
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ATt ?iT ii : Population 2,150. It is tlie principal and most popu» 
lous island of the group. It is about 2 miles in length by orer a 
mile in width. The surface is very even, and in no part more than 
about 10 feet above sea-level. The island almost entirely fills the 
coral enclosure, so that there is very little lagoon between it and 
the reef. The houses are scattered all over the island. As many 
of them axe at some distance from the shore, the coir is commonly 
soaked in fresh water pits instead of in the sea. If these pits are 
not frequently cleaned out, the coir from them is of an inferior 
quality. The island is divided into four grdmamB — Pallie’cheri, 
Idaneth, Purakkeri and Kotecheri. The principal inhabitants of 
this island have an acknowledged superiority, and exercise con- 
siderable influence over the inhabitants of the other islands. 

Kadamat : Population 338. This island lies due north from 
within sight of Amini, at a distance of 6 or 8 miles. The coral 
formation on which it stands is very extensive and the lagoon 
.enclosed by the reefs is very large, well stocked with fish, and 
much frequented hy the people of Amini on that account. The 
island is long and narrow, probably 3 to 3| miles long hy three- 
fifths of a mile broad. The body of the island appears generally 
lower than that of any of the others, and has an excellent natural 
protection against the weather in a ridge of low sand drift which 
runs down the west side. The superficial area of this island must 
be considerably greater than that of any of the others, and the 
natural fertility of its soil exceeds all. Only a small portion as yet 
is planted with cocoanuts, and this has been done mostly by people 
of Amini. The inhabitants were formerly all tenants and depend- 
ents of these Amini people, hut most of them have now thrown off 
that yoke and have boats of their own in which they export their 
own coir and other produce. It is still the most backward of the 
group. 

Kiltan : Population 723. This lies about 20 miles from 
Amini in a north-easterly direction. Though the smallest of the 
group it ranks next to Amini in the general prosperity of its 
inhabitants. A large number of them were carried off hy cholera 
in 1893. The superficial area of Eoltan may he about square 
miles and the reef on which it stands is extensive. The lagoon is 
large, but shallow and is rapidly filling up, aud even now there 
is not sufficient water within it at low tide to float one of the 
native hundras if laden. Within the last fifty years many feet of 
land have been gained towards the lagoon. The reefs are suffi- 
.oiently extensive to protect the shore effectually, all the coir is 
soaked in the sea-san^ and trees are planted to the water’s edge 
on every side. 
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CJlietlat : Population 511. This is the most aortherly of the 
group and lies about 15 miles distant from Kiltan and 25 to 30 
from Amini, The shoal on which it stands is extensive, the lagoon 
is large and very perfect and the shores well protected. The 
island is from 2 to 2| miles in length and about three-fourths of a 
mile broad. The surface is not so even as in the other islands, 
and a ridge of low sand drift running up the middle prevents, or at 
least retards, plantation in this island. Though not in nearly 
so backward a state as Eadamat, it is naturally the least promising 
of the islands. The soil is very poor, the trees very slow of growth 
and not productive. Low mounds of sand occupy a great part of 
the centre and best protected parts of the island, on which nothing 
grows except scanty crops of a plant called tirni^ on the roots of 
which a small ball, about the size of a pea, grows. After the plant 
has withered these are gathered from among the loose sand and 
used by the islanders. Dry cultivation on this island is very 
insignificant. Some limestone is exported from the island to 
the coast, and good mats are made here though not exported. 
It has been the scene of several wrecks. 

Bitra ; This is not half the size of the others described above, 
but the shoal on which it is situated is very extensive and abounds 
with fish, and is on that account much frequented by the islanders, 
chiefly those of Chetlat. The island is sacred to a ‘Pir^ 
whose tomb stands in the middle of it, and there are from 150 to 
200 trees planted round it as votive offerings to his manes ; the 
fruit of these is used by any of the fishermen who happen to land 
there. The greater part of the island is covered with a thick low 
brushwood among wliich, till within the last fifty years, extraordi- 
nary flocks of sea-birds laid their eggs and bred ; but now not one 
remains, all having, without any apparent cause, migrated, it is 
supposed, to the Maldives. The soil is said to be excellent and the 
cocoanut tree grows rank and luxuriant. The want of fresh water 
has impeded the occupation of this island. When the fishermen 
run short of water they dig a hole in the sand near the sea, and 
use the brackish percolations from the sea in preference to the well 
water. Eats are numerous and visitors now and again make a raid 
on them. 

Reefs ; There are four open reefs. The most northern is 
Beliapani, which is of considerable length and only shows two 
small spaces above water at high water. Boats can get inside the 
reef. 

Oheriapani lies 18 miles south-west from Beliap4ni. It is 
better known as the Byranhor reef and no part of it is above 
water at high water. Boats can get inside the reef, and it is the 
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fayonrite fishing ground. It is much larger than Beliap&ni and 
the stem of an iron ship is stiU visible on it. 

Pekmullee is a reef due west of Amini 45 miles. A small 
portion is above high water-mark and is usually occupied by a 
large number of sea-birds. 

Elekalpini lies 30 miles east of Kiltan and is some 30 fathoms 
below the surface. 


COONBAPOOB TALUK. 


The Cooudapoor taluk is the smallest and most northern of aU 
the taluks of South Oanara. It is bounded on the north by North 
Oanara ; on the east by Mysore^ the line of boundary being, except 
in a few places, the summit of the Western Ghauts ; on the south 
by the Udipi taluk ; and on the west by the Aiabian Sea. It has 
an area of 512 square milesi, The sea-board is about 28 miles 
long, and the distance from the coast to the Western Ghauts is 
about 25 miles in the sontib.em part of the taluk. 

The northern and eastern parts of the taluk are full of long 
spurs from the Western Ghauts, covered with dense forests. 

The taluk is traversed by seven rivers, of which the KolMr, 
Haladi and Chakranadi are alone of any importance. These rivers 
are navigable to a small distance from their mouths. 

There is the usual plain near the coast with a sandy soil mixed 
more or less with alluvial land, and then come the laterite plateaux 
and valleys, and after that spurs from the ghdts. The basin 
formed by the three large rivers, which join to form the lagoon at 
Coondapoor, is singularly fertile and fuU of islands well adapted 
for coooanut or sugarcane plantation as well as for rice, and good 
soil extends well up all the three valleys. 

There is much more forest in Coondapoor than in Udipi or 
Mangalore, and on the laterite plateaux and slopes to the north of 
the taluk there are large numbers of catechu trees (Aeaoia catechu 
and Acacia mndra). Near the cultivated lands on the coast the 
jungle has been coppiced for manure, and some parts have been 
completely cleared, but not to the same extent as in the Udipi and 
Mangalore taluks* 

Wild animals abound in Coondapoor, hut are found chiefly on 
the slopes of the Western Ghauts, The bison and the sambar are 
very frequently met with all along the line of the ghdts from 
north to south. The tiger and the cheeta or leopard both abound 
and commit great havoc on the agricultural stock of the taluk. 
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The taluk is on the whole a healthy one, hut its climate is CHIP. XIX. 
characterised by excessive humidity during the greater part of Ooonbapoob^ 
the year. It has a relaxing and debilitating elEect on Europeans, olimatZ 
especially women and children, who become pale and ansemio 
after prolonged residence. The average annual rainfall is 125 
inches on the coast and 140 inches in the interior ; at the foot of 
the ghdts it is even more, as there the rain-charged clouds drifting 
inland are sharply intercepted by the mountains. 

The total length of roads in the taluk is 144 miles, and the Oommmii- 
roads are classified as follows : — catjons. 


Number and, length of Meads, 


Number. 

Prom 

To 

Distance 
in miles. 

17 

Coondapoor ... 

Haladi 


14 

18 

Hyderghur ghat 

Sankaranarayana 


16 

19 

Haladi 

Wandse 


14 

20 

Wandse ... 

Laximphr 


30 

20-A 

Coondapoor 

Wandse 


8 

21 

Halkal 

Bainddr 


13 

22 i 

Coast road 



28 

22.A 

Coasfc road 

Bainddr (port) ... 


1 

26 

Basrdr 

Hansemakki 


6 

27 

Neralkutta ... ... ' 

W andse 


9 

28 

Basrtir 

Kdteshwar 


4 

29 

Waderhobli ... 

Aribail ... 


li 

29-A 

Aribail 

Biver ... 


i 



Total 

... 

lU 


As the taluk is small it must be considered well supplied with 
roads. All the roads are under the Taluk Board, and none of 
them form part of any important line of through communication. 
The principal road is No. 20 from Wandse (which has water com^ 
munioation with Coondapoor) to Laximpfir on the Mysore frontier. 
About 15 miles from Wandse it begins to ascend the KoMr ghdt, 
and after passing through the Mysore territory for about a mile 
traverses the Hannar Mdgane of the Coondapoor taluk which lies 
above the ghdts. The length of 30 miles includes a short 
branch to Hannar and thence on to Benhatti on the Mysore 
frontier. Next in importance to this—and more than equal to it 
so far as through traffic is concerned — ^is the Eoad No. 18 from the 
boundary half way up the Hyderghur ghdt to Sankaran4rdjana 
whence there is water communication with Coondapoor. Eoad 
No. 21 from Halkal to Baindfir puts the Kollfir ghdt in com- 
munication with the port of Baindfir, and with North Canara rid 
the coast road. As in other parts of South Canara, the coast road 
has been neglected, the rivers and backwaters being too large to he 
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bridged ; the road has, therefore, little value as a line of through 
communication. IRoad No. 17 from Coondapoor to Haladi is 
continued through the Udipi taluk to the Agumhi ghdt road from 
Shimoga, but the bulk of the traffic leaves the road for water 
communication at Haladi, Boad No. .20-A from Coondapoor to 
Wandse is a mere bridle-path at present, but it is being opened 
out to full width. There are three broad streams to cross in a 
length of 7 miles. 

In connection with the roads the following means of water 
communication axe available : (1) Coondapoor to Wandse (10 miles), 
(2) Coondapoor to Haladi (12 miles). The northern river, which 
combines to form the backwater or large lagoon at Coondapoor, is 
also navigable to Aribail at a distance of about 21 miles, but there 
is no road in connection with it. The Bainddr river is also navi- 
gable for about a mile and-a-half. 

Coondapoor and some other ports on the coast were, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, seized by the Portuguese, and 
the more inland tract was included within the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar until its overthrow in 1565. Subsequently this territory 
became part of the Bednore State, and Coondapoor was one of the 
principal ports of the E4|4 ; on the overthrow of the latter by 
Hyder Ah in 1763, it was incorporated with bis dominions, and 
when Tippoo fell in 1799, it became part of the British district of 
North Canara. On the partition of that district in 1860 it was 
temporarily attached to Bombay. 

In addition to the taluk proper there is a small tract of land 
above the Western Ghauts, known as the Hannar Mdgane, which 
formed part of the endowment of the KolKir temple at the foot of 
the ghdts, and being thus always treated as part of the Coonda- 
poor taluk, it came into the possession of the British along with 
the rest of South Canara. It is entirely surrounded by Mysore 
territory, but on the west it is only separated by a distance of 
about a mile from the rest of the taluk. 

The taluk lies in the Head Assistant Colleotor’s division, whose 
head-quarters axe at Coondapoor. The chief local revenue officer 
is the tahsildar (salary Bs. 150). He is also a magistrate, but 
the bulk of the magisterial work is performed by the stationary 
sub-magistrate at Coondapoor. The taluk forms a single police 
division under an inspector, and is divided into seven police-station 
charges. In respect to civil actions it lies within the jurisdiction 
of the district munsif of Coondapoor. The number of villages is 
190 and all of them are inhabited. 

The population in 1891 was 120,268, of whom 55,092 were 
males and 65,176 females. Hindus number 111,805, Musalmans 
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5,122, Gliristians 3,0G3 and Jains 278. The population has CHAP. XIX. 
increased by only 4*48 per cent, since 1881, and there are now 235 Coondapooe. 
persons to the square mile. The number of occupied houses is 
22,266, and there are on an average 5*40 inmates to each house. 

Of the male population 86*95 per cent, are illiterate, 9*54 per cent, 
can read and write, while 3*51 per cent, are learning. Of the 
females 99*48 per cent, are illiterate. Oanarese is the mother- 
tongue of 94,845 persons, Konkani that of 14,938, Marathi that of 
5,163 and Hindustani that of 2,450. Classified according to occu- 
pations, the population consists of 68,103 landholders and tenants, 

2,386 agricultural labourers, 23,497 general labourers, 11,800 
traders, 146 weavers, 7,807 other artisans and 6,529 persons of 
various other professions. 

The area of njofwdn land in the taluk is 326,900 acres and Tlieland. 
that of minor inams is 799. There are neither whole in 4ms nor 
xeminddris. Of the ryotw4ri land about 144,200 acres are under 
forest and 78,700 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the 
remainder 51,500 acres are occupied, and the area available for 
extension of cultivation is thus 52,500 acres. The area cropped in 
1892-93 was 46,700 acres of ryotw4ri land and 706 acres of minor 
mdm or about two-fifths of an acre per head of the population. 

Bice is the principal crop and is grown on nearly 48,400 acres. 

There are about 5,000 acres under other food-grains and pulses, 
and 225 acres under sugarcane. There were in that year 4,661 
single pattds, of which 1,391 were for sums below Es. 10. The 
normal land revenue of the taluk is Es. 2,10,000 and the cesses 
charged on land revenue amount to Es. 30,000. 

The principal sources of irrigation are the seven rivers men- 
tioned above, besides several private wells. The crops, however, 
chiefly depend upon falling rains, and there is no regular system of 
irrigation in the taluk. 

The agricultural stock in the taluk is shown in the marginal 

table. Interpreting plougliing 
cattle to mean bulls, bullocks and 
male buffaloes, there is one pair to 
every 3*23 acres in occupation, 
the district average being one pair 
to every 3*60 acres ; there are 22 
cows and co*w buffaloes to every 
100 inhabitants against a district average of 18 ; and there are 
about 9 sheep and goats to every 1,,000 acres in occnpatxon, the 
average for the district, as a whole, being 17. 

Coondapoor: Population 3,617, of whom 2,765 are Hindus, 

493 Musalmans and 359 Ohristians ; taluk and divisional 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows ... 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes 
Young stock ... 
Sheep and goats 
Ploughs 
Carts 


23,578 

22,622 

16,4d9 

3,974 

26,029 

694 

21,698 

458 


II. 
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liead-quarters ; polieo station; post office; suTi-registrar^s office; 
local fund hospital ; distance from Mangalore 53 miles, north. The 
town is situated on the south of an estuary receiving five fresh 
water rivers. It was formerly one of the principal ports of the 
Bednore Eaj&s, after the disruption of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese settled here and built a 
fort which still exists a little inland from the village, and a strong, 
well-built redoubt on the sea face, built by Hyder, commands the 
entrance to the river. On this redoubt now stands the Head 
Assistant Collector’s office and residence. In 1703 General 
Matthews landed at Ooondapoor and marched against Bednore rid 
Ilosangadi. After being for a quarter of a century under Mysore, 
the town fell to the British in 1799, and was included in the 
district of Canara. On the partition of the district in 1860, this 
part of it was temporarily attached to Bombay. The town is 
healthy, hut its trade is languishing. Eice is produced in the 
neighbourhood. At no great distance from the town, there was 
a tank of fresh water, in which was a kind of fish called by tlie 
natives pd minu or the flower fish. It was reserved for Tippoo^s 
use, being large, fat and full of blood, 

Basriir: Population 1,950, of whom 1,534 are Hindus, 309 
Musalmans and 107 Christians ; post office ; seaport ; distance from 
Coondapoor 4 miles, east. It was once a large walled town with 
a fort' and temple, and is mentioned as an important trading place 
by all the Arabian geographers. Though now almost deserted, 
the walls and water-gates still remain in good preservation. 
Basrur was known amongst the early geographers by the names of 
Barcolore, Basilor and Barkalur, and was supposed by some to be 
the Barace of Pliny. A Edni of Basrur is mentioned by Ferishta 
as having paid her respects to Sankara Ndyak, a Yddava king of 
Devagiri, early in the fourteenth century. In 1514 Duarte Barbosa 
mentions that many sliips eame to Basrur from Malabar and 
others from Ormuz, Aden and Zeher. The Eani of Gairsappa 
ceded Basriir to Bijapur between 1570 and 1580, but the cession 
never took practical effect, as it was resented by the local mideriord 
of the Vijayanagar rulers who had by that time heenme indepen- 
dent at Barkhr, and assorted his authority successfully, completely 
overtlirowing the local Jain chiefs. In the sixteenth century 
Coondapoor or lower Basriir became the possession of the Por- 
tuguese, and early in the eighteenth century a Dutch factory wag 
also established there. In 1764 the Ikk^ri Edjds agreed to exclude 
Musahnan traders. 

Baidur or BainMr : Popnlation 2,157, of whom 1,933 are 
Hindris, 177 Musalmans and 46 Ohristiaus ; police station; sea- 
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port ; office of sub-registrar ; post office ; travellers’ bungalow CHAP, XIX., 
? maint.-iined bv the taluh board ; ohatramS ; distance from Coonda- Coondapooe. 

poor 1 8 miles, north-north-west. It had once a fort which belonged peaces of 
^ to a Jain princess named Baira Devi. Tliis family was destroyed interest, 

by Sivad)haktars, and the place has ever since been on the decline. 

Prom the ancient temples ’with inscriptions, Baindhr appears to 
have been a place of some importance in the time of Vijayanagar 
supremacy and probably at an earlier date. It was mentioned by 
Duarte Barbosa in 1514 as exporting rice to Bhatkal. 

KaildaYar; Population 1,011. It is a small Br4hman vil- 
lage, from wliich a section of Canarese Brdlimans takes its name. 

K6t6sliwar : Population 1,568 ; K6t4shwar is said, in the 
Malabar Keralolpatti, to have been the capital of Tuluhhan Peru- 
mdl, the first separate king of Tnluva. It was one of the most 
important Brdhman settlements at the time of their introduction 
by May lira Varma, or very shortly after. 

SMrnr {literally village of the goddess Lakshmi) : Population 
748; distance from Ooondapoor 20 miles, north-north-west. It 
is a small port on a creek wdiioh forms the northern limit of the 
presidency. The ruins of ancient Shiriir are extensive in the 
neighbourhood. 

Hosangadi: An insignificant village, 18 miles east-north- 
east of Ooondapoor; police station ; ehatram. It was much used in 
the campaigns with Tippoo, as it lies on the route between Bednore 
and the Malabar coast. When General Matthews marched on 
Bednore from Ooondapoor in 1793, the principal stand was made at 
Hosangadi, when the positions were stormed by the 42nd High- 
landers. It has given its name to a mountain pass, which is 
practicable for carts as far as the head of 'water communication 
with the coast. 

Uppuuda : Population 2,638, of whom 2,546 are Hindus ;■ 
distance from Ooondapoor 15 miles, north-north-west. There is 
an old Hindu temple dedicated to Durga, which contains three 
inscriptions of some arcliseological value. 

Sankaranarayana : Population 2,768, of whom ‘2,691 are 
Hindus; police station ; 12 miles from Ooondapoor and 51 miles 
north of Mangalore. There is a large temple in this village dedi- 
cated to Sankaran4rdyana. 

ILirimuii6sliwar : It is a hamlet of Mgfir village situated 10 
miles north-north-west of Ooondapoor. It contains a local fund 
ehatram, and there is a travellers’ bungalow maintained by the 
taluk board. The large agrahdram was destroyed about 1790 A J>.. 
by a band of Mahrdttas under Bdld Rao. 

1 : - - 
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Kodaeliadri : Peak of the Western Grliauts forming the 
Tboiindary between the Bhimoga district of Mysore and the Ooorida- 
poor taluk. Height above sea-level 4,411 feet. A well-known 
landmark. On the Mysore side it rises 2,000 feet from the plateau 
and is clothed with magnificent forest. Towards the west it falls 
precipitately to the plain of Ganara for 4,000 feet, and affords a 
view as far as the sea. Half-way up is a temple to Hiili Deva, 
the tiger-god. It used to be known to mariners as False Barceloie 
P oak* ■ , 

Eodi: Population 2,170 ; distance from Coondapoor 2 miles, 
south ; from Mangalore 33 miles, nortli-north-west. It is situated 
on the peninsula between the Coondapoor hackwater and the sea, 
and has a lake of hrackish water containing large fish. 

Gangoli ; Village; port; population 1,142; distance from 
Coondapoor 1| miles, north-north- west. It is situated on tbe 
north bank of the Coondapoor river, near its mouth. Tippoo had 
a dock here. It is the port of Coondapoor town. 


kasaeacCJb taluk. 


The Kdsaragod taluk is the southernmost taluk of the district, 
and is bounded on the north by Mao galore and Upxnnaiigadi ; on 
the east by the TJpxnnangadi taluk and the province of Coorg ; on 
the south by Malabar ; and on the west by the sea. The sea- 
board is about 55 miles in length, and the greatest breadth from 
the sea to the Coorg frontier is about 26 miles. The estimated 
area of the taluk is 1,032 square miles. 

The eastern x^^rt of the taluk is full of long spurs from the 
Western Grhauts, covered with forests. 

There are six rivers in the taluk, all of which take their source 
in the Western Ghauts and fall into the Arabian Sea. They are 
navigable to a short distance from their mouths. 

Along the sea-board there is the usual low-lying sand inter- 
sected by backwaters or estuaries, with the usual narrow strip of 
sand between the backwaters and the sea. Then come the latorito 
hills or plateaux which, near the coast, are like swelling downs, hut 
farther inland are specially high and often ridge-like with deep 
valleys to correspond, thus affording great facilities for areca-nut 
cultivation, which is carried on more successfully in the valleys 
around Vittal to the north-east of the taluk than in any other part 
of the district, except the Hannar M%ane of Coondapoor. In the 
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B.ortlicrii part of tlio taluk ike hills are very hare, hut niidway, CHAP. XT3C. 5 

and especially hetween the two hranches of the Chendragiri or EA SAitAc ioi), | 

Paiswaiii river, there is a larger amoimt of good forest. Ivumari I 

is hahitiially carried on, and the hills, save a certain portion of !' 

hare rooky plateau and the tracts actually under cultivation, are j 

covered with jungle varying from one to ten years^ growth. The j 

soil of the southern part of the taluk near the sea is more than 
usually sandy, hut there must ho a good deal of alluvial soil mixed 
with it as it bears good crops. 

The eastern portion of the taluk is covered with dense forest, Porosts. 
which begins from 20 to 30 miles from the coast, d'he hill slopes, 
adjoining the aroea-nut plantations in the Vittal Magane, consist 
of some hare spots of hard latorite plateaux wliicli seem to produce 

nothing hut thatching grass. I 

"Wild animals are found near the slopes of the estern Ghauts. Fauna. i 

The bison and the sambar are ver}'' fro(][uently met with all along ! 

the lino of the ghats. The porcupine and the scaly ant-eater are i 

not infroq^uent. The flying fox (Pteropus medium) has established 
fiourisliing colonies at Kumbla. Oysters are met with all along the 
coast, a large kind being found at Mogral near Eumbla. 

*111 e communications of the Kdsaxagod taluk are extensive and Communica- 
continue to progress under the taluk hoard. 

The roads are as follows : — 

MILES. 

No. 3 from Pane-Mangalore to the Malabar fron- 
tier , . , . . . . 71 

No. 3-A from Kangangild river to Hosdrug , . 3 

No. 6 from Piittur to Manjeshwar {via Tittal) . . 24 

No. 7 from Perdal to Kumhla * • . . , . 10 

No. 8 fr- .-m Kasaragdd to Jalsiir . . *. 31 

No. 22 Coast road . , , . • * . . * • 57 


Total 196 

The roads are now all under the management of the taluk 
board, but the old numbering of the district board has not yet 
been changed. The mileage is greater than that of any of the 
other taluks of the district, and in addition, the northern frontier 
of the taluk from Pane-Mangalore to Jals5r is skirted by the main 
road from Mangalore to Mercara, which in fact enters the taluk 
hero and there though it is classed as an Uppinangadi road. On 
the other hand, the mileage of roads ,Nos. 3 and 22 is illusory, the 
last 20 miles or so of road No. 3 never having been properly opened 
out owing to the traffic all going by water after the Kangang4d 
river is reached. Prom the same cause the last 18 miles of the 
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coast road (No. 22) are left in their original sandy state for the 
nse of a few foot-passengers* Until within the last few years 
other sections of the coast road were similarly neglected, hut the 
worst stretches of sand between Mangalore and Ilosding, from 
which there is water communication with Malabar, haye now been 
gravelled and carts travel freely along the road, which in a few years 
will be in as good a state as a road can be which is crossed by a 
number of large rivers and backwaters and for the bridging of 
which funds are not forthooming. The road from Pane-Manga- 
loro to the Malabar frontier was constructed as a military road to 
be bridged throughout and kept open all the year round, but it is 
very eireuitous and passes through so inhospitable a country that 
ordinary traffic prefers the coast road despite its backwaters. There 
is, however, a certain amount of local traffic on the road, and it is 
well worth keeping up with a moderate annual maintenance allow- 
ance. Several of the bridges have fallen down, having been built, 
for the sake of economy, with the laterite available on the spot, 
which turned out to be unfit for bridge work. Eoad No. 8 from 
Jalslir to Kdsaragdd is a useful road, as it brings traffic direct from 
Ooorg as well as from the interior of the taluk to the port of 
Kdsaragod. The remaining two roads bring the produce of the 
interior to the ports of Manjeshwar and Kumbla. 

In addition to its roads the Kdsaragod taluk has considerable 
facilities for water communication, viz. : — 

MILES. ■ . 

. . 18 


From Pane-Mangalore to Mangalore 


From Hosdrug to the Malabar frontier 


20 


Total 


38 


The above are the only two water routes which are in direct 
communication with roads (the Mangalore and coast roads in parti- 
cular), but all except the smallest rivers are navigable for some 
distance inland for boats carrying 6 tons or even more. Thus the 
Uppala river to the south of Manjeshwar is navigable for about 
4 miles to Majhail in the dry weather and to Paivilike, or about 
6 miles, in the wet season. The Shire river is navigable at all 
seasons for about 10 miles to Bddfir, and a few miles farther in the ■ 
wet season. Boats go hp the Mogral river for about 4 miles, and 
the Chendragiri river is navigable for 10 miles to Shavikere on the 
Paiswani branch, or Kudnmpfir on the Pdldr branch. The Bekal 
and Ohittari rivers can scarcely he called navigable, but small boats 
go up about 2 miles. Three navigable rivers find their outlet at 
. Kavoy. The first, the Eangangdd river, has already been men- 
. tioned as being navigable for about 20 miles, and the next branch, 
the KanhangddriTe?:^ is navigable as far as Eunhangai, about 
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the game- distance from the sea, or 9 miles from the junction. CHAP. XIX« 
The third river only skirts the Canara frontier for a few miles, Kasaeag^d.J 

The Kasaragod taluk originally formed the southern portion of History, 
the ancient Tuluva kingdom, and was separated from the kingdom 
of Kerala by the Ohendragiri river which was formerly called 
* Perumpula.’ One of the four Brdhman governors who were 
appointed by Mayura Varma had his seat at Kasaragod. In the 
taluk will he found the ruins of several forts built by Sivappa 
Nayak of Bednore between 1650 and 1670 A.D, The two forts 
at B^kal and Chandiagiri were originally under the Kollatiri or 
Chirakkal Rdjas until the time of Sivappa N4yak’s invasion, after 
which they formed part of South Canara. The territory of the 
Eajds of Nilesliwar, who were a branch of the family of the 
Zamorin of Calicut, was annexed in 1737 during the reign of 
S6mas4khara Ndyak. 

The taluk lies in the General Duty Deputy Collector’s division, Administra- 
whose head-quarters are at Puttur in the Uppinangadi taluk. 

The chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 200). 
lie is also a magistrate, hut the greater part of the magisterial 
work is done by the stationary sub-magistrate at Kdsaragod. 

There is a deputy tahsildar at Hosdrhg in charge of the Nileshwar 
division. The taluk is divided into 24 mdganes which are sub- 
divided into 243 villages, all of which, are inhabited. The taluk 
forms a single police division under an inspector, and is divided 
into eight police-station charges. In respect to civil actions it is 
situated within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Kdsaragod. 

The population in 1891 was 280,659, of whom 137,600 were Population, 
males and 143,059 females. Hindus number 216,946, Musalmans 
56,731, and Christians 6,731. The population has increased by 
15*08 per cent, since 1881, and there are now 272 persons to 
the square mile. The number of occupied houses is 50,890, and 
there are on an average 5*52 inmates to each house. Of the 
male population 85*90 per cent, are illiterate, 10*77 per cent, can 
read and write and 3*33 per cent, are learning. Of the females 
98*86 per cent, are illiterate. Canarese is the mother-tongue of 
21,057, Tulu that of 83,475, Hindustani that of 2,213, Konkani 
that of 13,129, Marathi that of 11,956 and Malay 41am that of 
148,132. Classified by means of subsistence the population con- 
sists of 114,939 landholders and tenants, 47,451 agricultural 
labourers, 44,400 general labourers, 32,058 traders, 4,015 weavers, 

16,719 other artisans and 21,077 ‘ others/ 

The area of ryobtdri land in the taluk is 659,100 acres, and 
that of minor indms is 1,400. Of the ryotw4ri land about 41,000 
acres are under forest and 494,000 acres are not available for 
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cultivation. Of the remainder 0/5,900 acres are in occupation, and 
the area available for extension of cultivation is thus 28,200 acres. 
The area cropped in 1892-93 was 90,600 acres of rjotwdri land 
and 1,100 acres of minor indm, or about 0*33 of an acre per head 
of the population. Including the area cropped more than once the 
extent was 129,800 acres. Eicc is the principal crop and is grown 
on nearly 101,400 acres. There are about 14,000 acres under 
orchard and garden produce, 969 acres under condiments and 
spices and 840 acres under tobaeoo. There were in that 3^ ear 
14,758 single pattas, of winch 9,983 were for sums below Es. 10. 
The normal land revenue of the taluk is Es. 2,45,800, and the 
cesses charged on land revenue amount to Es. 33,280, 

The agricuhural stock in the taluk is shown in the margin. 

Interpreting ploughing cattle to 
35,613 iHean bulls, bullocks and male 
30,592 buffaloes, there is one pair to 
36 325 3*47 acres m oociipatxon; 

4,150 the district average being one 
^^649 to 3*60 acres ; there are 15 
cows and cow buffaloes to every 
100 inhabitants against a district average of 18 ; and there are 81 
sheep and goats to each 1,000 acres in occupation, the average for 
the district as a whole being 17. 

Kasaraged (jeasara^ wild buffalo, and kodu^ peak) : Popula- 
tion 5,943 ; taluk head-quarters ; post ofBce ; travellers’ bungalow ; 
local fund hospital; sub-registrar’s office ; chatram ; distance from 
Mangalore 27 miles. It is built on the Ohandragiri river. When 
the country along the coast was divided by Majmra Yarma into 
64 sections under different Brahman governors, this was one of 
the four conkes. It formed the southernmost post of the ancient 
Tuluva kingdom, and was also the site of one of the mosques 
built in the ninth century by Oheramdn Perumal, the ruler of 
Malabar, who became a convert to Muhammadanism. A fort 
built by Sivappa Nayak, when he subdued the petty Eajas of 
Tuluva, is now in total ruins. 

Kumhla : A small port 19 miles south of Mangalore ; popu- 
lation 2,620 ; police station ; travellers’ bungalow (local fund); 
chatram ; distance from Kdsaragod 9 miles, north-north- west. 
The town stands on a bold peninsula in a lagoon separated from 
the sea by a sand spit and communicating with it by a narrow 
channel, on which the village of Kannipuram is situated. It was 
once a considerable town, but now decayed. The Eajd of Kum- 
hla, whose ancestors ruled the southern part of Tuluva and who 
/i! is now a Glovernment. pensioner, resides at a small distance. In 
1514 Duarte Barbosa tisiied the port and recorded that he found 
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tlie 2 ^eople exporting a very bad brown rice to tbe Maldives in chap. XIX. 
exchange for coir. Early in the sixteenth century the port paid a KXsarag^d. 
tribute of 800 loads of rice to the Portuguese. After the capture pjaces'of 
of Mangalore by Tippoo, the Rdjd fled to Tellicherry, but returned interest, 
in 1799 when he had thoughts of asserting independence, but he 
soon submitted and accepted a small pension. There is a fort 
built by the Ikk^ri At the gate of this fort is an inscrip- 

tion in Ganarese recording the erection of the fort by a Ndyak, 

Nilesliwar or NUakanta hh%mrmi : Population 9,842, of 
whom 8,275 are Hindus and 1,567 Musalmans ; post office ; 
chatram ; distance from Kasaragod 19 miles. It is the southern- 
most town of Canara and the old limit of Keralam. It was 
formerly under a Chief belonging to the Kollatiri or Ohirakkal 
family of Malabar until it was annexed by Sdmasekhara Ndyak 
of Bednoro in 1737, after a struggle of twelve years in which the 
French and English took part. When the Bednoreans began to 
invade the Nileshwar territory, the Nileshwar Edj4 was aided by 
the English who had a factory at Tellicherry. In 1737 a treaty 
was concluded by which the Bednoreans agreed not to advance 
south of the Yallarpatnam river, and the English obtained com- 
mercial advantages including a monopoly of the pepper and 
cardamoms in the portions of the Kollatiri dominions occupied by 
the Bednore people. The fort at Nil4shwar, however, remained 
in the bauds of the Edj4, and he allied himself with the French, 
who held the port on his behalf till 1761. By that time Bednore 
had fallen to Hyder and the Ei,jd remained in power at Nilesh- 
war till the English annexed the country in 1799, when he 
submitted and accepted a pension. 

Manj6sll*war {mancJm^ bed-stead, and isJmara^ lord) : Popu- 
lation 2,608 ; travellers^ bungalow (local fund) ; post office ; local 
fund hospital ; sub-registrar’s office ; port ; distance from Manga- 
lore 12 miles south, and from K4sarag6d 16 miles north-north- 
west ; situated at the mouth of a small stream on an inlet of the 
Arabian Sea. It is a large straggling town, the southern portion 
of which stands on a plain and the northern on a steep bank that 
overhangs the river. These two portions were held by the petty 
Jain Bangar E4ja and the Vittal Edjd respectively, until Tippoo 
hanged the former and forced the latter to take refuge with the 
English at Tellicherry. Manjeshwar was plundered by the pirates 
of Angria in 1755, In 1800 Buchanan found the Eonkani 
merchants of Manjeshwar in a flourishing condition. There is an 
old Jaina bmti here. v 

Vittal: Population 2,834, of, whom 2,310 are Hindxis and 
311 ^Musalmans ; post office suh-registrar’s office; chatrams; 
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distance from Mangalore 19 miles, and from KAsaragod 19| miles, 
nortli-nortli-east. It is the family seat of the Vittal Heggades. 
During the Mysore ascendency the Heggade fled to Tellieherry, 
hut returning after the death of Tippoo, he collected a number of 
follo-wers and allied himself with Subba Bao who had set up a 
natural son of Tippoo as a pretender to the Mysore throne. 
Subba Bao was finally defeated in July 1800 by the tahsildar of 
Kadaba and the Yittal Heggade came to terms. The represen- 
tatiye of the family now receives a small pension. The temple of 
Panchalingesvara i^ of great antiquity, but most of the present 
buildings' are quite modern. 

Chasidragiri {chandra^ moon, and hill) : Population 1,410, 
of whom 700 are Hindus and 710 Musalmans ; distance from 
Mangalore 29 miles, and from Kdsaragod 2 miles, south-south- 
east. It is a large square fort, situated high above the river on 
its southern bank. It was built, like the other forts, by Sivappa 
Ndyak, the first prince of the house of the Ikktui Edjis who estab- 
lished his authority in this part of Oanara. The river on which 
it stands is shallow, but very wide, and formed tbe southern 
boundary of the ancient Tuluva kingdom. The N4yar and other 
females of the E4sarag6d taluk of South Oanara are prohibited 
from crossing this river. 

B6kal {hi, burning, and Icallu, stone) : Population 5,090 ; police 
station ; travellers^ bungalow ; distance from Mangalore 34 miles, 
and from Kdsaragod 7i miles, south-south-east. It contains the 
largest and best preserved fort in the district, situated on head- 
land running into the sea with fine bay towards the south. It 
was built by Bivappa Ndyak of Bednore between 1625 and 
1670 A*D, The fortifications are said to bear traces of European 
science. This tract was anciently under the Kadamba dynasty, 
and subsequently became part of V ijayanagar. On the destruc- 
tion of the latter at Talikdta in 1565, it was seized by the Eijd 
of Bednore and gave its name to a sub-division of that kingdom. 
It fell to Hyder Ali in 1763, and, on the overthrow of Tippoo in 
1799, was incorporated with the dominions of the East India 
Company. The present E4sarag6d taluk was known as Bekal for 
more than half a century. 

Udiyavara {uda^a^ rising, and pura, town) : Population 2,054, 
'of whom 1,140 are Musalmans ; post office ; distance from Manga- 
lore 9^ miles, and from K4sarag^ 18 miles, north-north-east. It 
is a Mdppilla village. 

Hosdriig {hosa^ new, and dr'dg, fort, Le,, Pudiyahoi as it is 
balled in Malabar) : Population 4,581 ; deputy tahsildar's station ; 
Bub-regisfacar’s office.; local fund dispensary; travellers’ bunga- 
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low (local fund) ; distance from Mangalore 41 miles, and from chap, xix 
Kdsaragod 15 miles, south. There is a large mined fort built by KIsarag6d. 
the Ikkeri E4j4s, It occupies a fine rising ground, looks -well at 
a distance and commands a noble prospect. The bastions being interest, 
round, it must hare been more capable of defence than the native 
forts in general, in which the defences are usually square. 

Admr: 17 miles east of Kdsaragdd. The village contains the 
remains of an old sculptured Siva temple, fabled to have been 
founded by Arjuna. It is said to have been repaired about 500 
years ago. 

Madnur or Sihu : 35 miles north-east of Kasaragod ; travel- ^ 

lers’ bungalow on the main road. There is an old fort in the 
village known as the fort of the ^ Mayilarasu.’ 

Maddur : 4 miles north-north-east of Kdsaragod ; private 
chatram where meals are supplied free. This village also 
contaias^a large fort known as the fort of the ‘ Mayilarasu.’- 


MANGALOIIE TALEK. 


Mangalore is the most central of the coast taluks, the Canara MANGAiouBi. 

sea-board to the south of it being about 55 miles in length, and 

that to the north 58 miles. It is bounded on the north by Udipi; description, 
on the east by Mysore and the Uppinangadi taluk ; on the south 
by Kasaragod ; and on the west by the sea. It has about 25 
miles of sea-board from 3 miles north of Mhlki to 5 miles south 
of the Netravati, hut its average length is not so much. Its 
greatest breadth is about 32 miles, and it is nowhere less than 
27, Its estimated area is about 620 square miles. 

There are three rivers in the taluk, of which the Netravati uivers. 
and Gurpur are alone of any importance. They are all navigable 
to a short distance from their mouths. 

The country presents the usual appearance, a low-lying plain soiU 
near the coast extending up the larger river valleys, two of which 
are especially large, and behind that laterite hills and plateaux 
rising to a height of nearly 400 feet chequered with numberless 
streams and valleys, and out-crops of boulders or even ridges of 
granite gneiss. Still further inland come the spurs from the 1 

ghdts in the north-eastern part of the taluk which alone ap- 
proaches the ghdts. The laterite plateaux in the Mangalore 
taluk are very extensive and hare, notably the Mfidabidri plain 
which extends for many miles and is of a beautiful vivid green 
in the wet season, hut burnt up and arid looking in the hot weather* 
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The forests of the tahik are not very extensive, hut large 
quantities of firewood and oashew-nuts are grown in the kuinaki 
lands adjoining the cultivated fields. The natural forest of tlie 
taluk, except in the interior, has been coppieed so constantly for 
leaves for manure, that in many places it has disappeared alto- 
gether.; hut, as a consequence of this, special care is now bestowed 
on the conservancy of the ‘ kumakis ’ and hill-slopes adjoining 
cultivation, so that nowhere, except on the large upland plains 
above referred to, is there any absence of trees to refresh the eye 
in the driest weather. 

There are altogether 164 miles of road in the taluk distributed 
as follows:— 

, . MILES. 

(1) KoadNo. 1, Sampaji ghat road 15 

(2) Eoad No. 4, Kodekal ghat road , . .. , . 21 

(3) Hoad No. 5, Agumbi ghat road 30 

(4) Eoad No. 10, from Mulki to Mtidabidri .. . . 15 

(5) Eoad No, 10 -A, from Mtidabidri to Beltangadi • « 20 

(6) Eoad No. 10-B, to Mulki bazaar * . . . . . 1 

(7) Eoad No. 11, from Bantval to Mddabidri . , 16 

(8) Eoad No. 22, Coast road 20 

(9) Eoad No. 23, from Mangalore to Mulki md Bajp6 16 

(10) Eoad No. 24, Mangalore road circuit . . . . 10 

Total .. 164 

The first three roads are the three main lines of through 
communication of the district and are under the management of 
the district board. The Sampaji ghdt road or the trunk line 
from Mangalore to Bangalore via Mercara enters the taluk at the 
Netravati river about 15 miles from Mangalore. Shortly before 
this the Kodekal ghdt road starts from it keeping to the northern 
bank of the Netravati and enters the TJppinangadi taluk 21 miles 
further on. The Agumbi ghdt road leaves Mangalore in a north- 
easterly direction and runs 30 miles towards Kdrkal via Gurpdr 
and MAdabidri before leaving the taluk. The old avenues of 
Vateria Indiea (DApada mara) on the road are still very fine in 
places. Of the roads under the taluk board, probably the most 
important is the road from Mangalore to MAlki on the coast. 
The old coast road was practically abandoned under the policy 
adopted by the Public Works Department in South Canara, and 
an inland road 24 miles in length against 17 by the old coast road 
was mad.e viA Bajp^ joining the road from MAdabidri to MAlki 16 
miles from Mangalore. This road (No. 23) is now much used, 
but it is circuitous and very hilly, and in addition to the large 
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Gurpur river it is crossed by two streams at Yetkar and Katila CHAP, XIX. 
wliicli are too small for ferries and yet cannot be bridged except at a Ma ngalo rk. 
large outlay, Tbe taluk board, therefore, determined to re-open communica- 
the old coast road with some modifications ; this is only 18 miles in tions. 
length and passes through a much more populous country. There 
are two large ferries instead of one, but the disadvantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the shortness and ease of the route. 

The water communications in connection with roads are as 
follows : — 


(1) Bead No. 1, from Mangalore to Pane-Man galore, 

and Boad No. 4, from Mangalore to BantvAl . * 18 

(2) Boad No. 5, from Mangalore to Gurptir ,, ,, 10 

These linos of water communication, especially the former, are 
very extensively used for rice and all other articles of traffic from 
Mulki. Coffee consigned to European firms or native firms working 
on the European method always comes all the way by road, but 
that consigned to ordinary native traders frequently comes by 
water from Pane-Mangalore and Bantv^l, There is also commu- 
nication by backwater along the coast from Mangalore to 
Panamhiir, a distance of 5 miles, and from Mukka to Mulki or 
Hejmddia, 6 miles. 

The taluk lies in the head-quarter division. The chief local Administra- 
revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 225), He is also a 
magistrate, but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed 
by the stationary sub-magistrate at Mangalore. The taluk forms 
two police divisions, each under an inspector, and is divided into 
thirteen police-station charges. In respect to civil actions it is 
situated within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of Manga- 
lore. The number of villages, including the town of Mangalore, 
is 309, and all but one are inhabited. 

The population of the taluk in 1891 was 278,908, of whom Populatioa. 
137,166 were males and 141,742 females, Hindus number 
201,287^ Musahnans 30,670, Christians 41,645 and Jains 5,242. 

The population has increased by 11*99 per cent, since 1881 and 
there are now 450 persons to the square mile. The number of 
occupied houses is 48,982 and there are on an average 5*69 inmates 
to each house. Of the male population 85*09 per cent, are illi- 
terate, 10*27 per cent, can read and write and 4*64 per cent, are 
learning. Of the females 97*82 per cent, are illiterate. Canarese 
is the mother-tongue of 11,256 persons, Tulu that of 168,166, 

Konkani that of 58,839, Malaydlam that of 27,689 and Hindu- 
stani that of 6,116. Classified by means of subsistence the 
population consists of 120>861 landhoidera and tenants, 24,840 
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agricultural labourers^ 51,854 general labourers, 34,442 traders, 
1,911 weavers, 19,626 other artisans and 25,374 persons of various 
other callings. 

The area of Tyotwdri land in the taluk is 395,200 acres, and 
that of minor indnis is 1,656. There are neither whole indms nor 
jgeminddris. Of the ryotwari land about 36,800 acres are under 
forest and 167,100 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the 
remainder 115,300 acres are in occupation, and the area available 
for extension of cultivation is thus 76,100 acres. The area cropped 
in 1892-93 was 101,900 acres of ryotivdn land. Including the 
area cropped more than once the extent was 164,900 acres. There 
w'ere in that year 11,585 single fatids^ of which 4,981 were for 
sums below Es. 10. The normal land revenue of the taluk is 
Es. 3,59,500, and the cesses charged on land revenue amount to 
Es. 42,400. 

The agricultural stock in the Government villages is shown in 

the marginal table. Interpret- 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows ... 

Male bufiialoes 

Cow bufEaloes 

Young stock 

Sheep 

Ooats 

Ploughs 

Carts 


35,309 

34,750 

48,975 

3,453 

34,757 

370 

2,845 

69,933 

1,054 


ing ploughing cattle to mean 
bulls, bullocks and male buffa- 
loes, there is one pair to every 
4*28 acres in oecapation, the 
district average being one pair to 
3*60 acres; there are 14 cows 
and cow buffaloes to every 100 
inhabitants against a district average of 18 ; and there are 28 
sheep and goats to each thousand acres in occupation, the average 
for the district as a whole being 17. 

As in Oanara generally rice is the staple product, while 
eocoanut plantations abound on the coast and areca»nut planta- 
tions in the villages adjoining the gh4ts and to some extent in 
the villages draining the laterite plateaux which spread from the 
ghdts to within a few miles of the coast line. In the best rice 
lands two and even three crops are grown, but in many of them 
after a first crop of rice there is grown one of some kind of gram, 
or of beans, dholl or gingelly. Eagi is grown mainly on hill- 
sides unsuited for ordinary rice cnltivation, and in some parts of 
the taluk, especially within 10 or 15 miles from Mangalore, this 
kind of cultivation is becoming extensive and includes consider- 
able quantities of turmeric and chillies and different kinds of 
vegetables, besides a certain amount of hill-rica. Sugar-cane is 
grown here and there, ail over the taluk, in rice lands .which do 
not lie too low to admit of drainage. 

: Mangalore : Population 40,922, of whom 23,398 are Hindus, 
7j584 Musalmans and 9^845 Christians, Mangalore or Kodidl 
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Bandar is the head-qnaxters of the Collector, Judge, talisiidar, CHAP. XIX. 
deputy talisiidar, district munsif and district registrar ; post and Mangalore. 
telegraph station; travellers’ bungalow; hospital and chatram piaceTof 
maintained by the municipality ; sea-port ; municipal town ; interest* 
distance from Madras 370 miles west, from Bombay 418 miles 
south. Mangalore is said to have been the seat of one of the 
four Brdhman governors appointed in the eighth century, and of 
a Wodear appointed hy Harihara R4ya of Vijayanagar in 1336, 
hut in old days, it seems to have been the commercial rather than 
the political capital of Tuluva or South Ganara. In 1342 it was 
visited hy Ihn Batuta, who stated that there were merchants of 
Persia and Yemen there then, and in 1514 it was described by 
Barbosa as a very large town, peopled by Moors and Gentiles wdio 
sliipped rice and pepper. Ho was struck by the beauty of the 
site and the line buildings. Vasco de Gama blockaded the 
Mangalore river in 1524, and it was taken by the Portuguese in 
1526, Pranciscan friars beginning to preach in the same year in 
the town and its neighbourhood. Within a few years the Portu- 
guese made themselves masters of the whole coast and levied 
tribute from all the ports, the amount contributed by Mangalore 
being two thousand four hundred loads of rice and one thousand 
of oil. Although temporarily taken hy the Portuguese and partly 
oecuj)ied hy them afterwards, the native town continued to be 
held by the Bangar whoso family had been recognized as under- 
lords by the Vijayanagar dynasty. When the Ikkeri dynasty 
came into power the position of the Bangar as an ally of the 
Portuguese became critical, and he had to flee to Kdsaragdd, hut 
he recovered his position when the Ikkeri ruler became friendly 
with the Portuguese in 1631, and remained in power until the 
final fall of the family in the time of Hyder. A Portuguese 
factory was established at Mangalore in 1670, and in 1695 the 
town was burned by the Arabs in retaliation for the restric- 
tions imposed by the Portuguese on Arab trade. Early in the 
eighteenth century the Portuguese were expelled by the Ikkeri or 
Bednore ruler, but they came to terms in 1714 when a Portuguese 
factory was again established. The fort of Mangalore, which is 
now in ruins, was built hy Basavappa Ndyak of the Ikkeri dynasty 
between 1739 and 1754, In 1760 Mangalore was taken possession 
of by Hyder immediately after the fall of Bednore, and he at 
once established naval dockyards and an arsenal. In 1768 it was 
captured by an English expedition from Bombay, but abandoned 
shortly afterwards. It was again captured in 1791 and besieged 
hy Tippoo in 1793. After a heroic defence nnder Colonel Camp- 
bell it surrendered on the 30th January 1794, and the fort was 
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demolislied by order of Tippoo Sultan. Tbe town again came 
into the hands of the English after the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. Since that time the only disturbance has been during the 
Coorg insurrection in 1837, when the rebels entered the town 
and burnt the cutcherry. The Bast India Company held a 
monopoly from the Eajd of the magazines here for sandalwood 
growing on the Mysore hills. 

The town is picturesque, clean and prosperous. The native 
houses are laid out in good streets, and the European quarter is 
particularly pleasant. Like all the towns on the Malabar coast, 
Mangalore is buried amid groves of cocoanut palms. Situated on 
the backwater formed by the convergent mouths of the Netravati 
and Grurpur rivers, it has water on three sides of it. Large vessels 
cannot cross the bar into the harbour ; hut Arabian bdgalas and 
country craft enter in considerable numbers. The lighthouse 
is merely a harbour light 1| miles east-north-east of the river 
entrance. The Mangala Devi temple, which gives its name to 
the town, is an old one. There is a large native Eoman Catholic 
population with a European Bishopric, several churches, a convent 
and two colleges. A few miles north is found a deposit of fine 
porcelain clay closely resembling that of which Sevres ware is 
formed. The Basel Lutheran Mission has its head-quarters here, 
and has done much good in teaching trades and industries. 
Good cloth is woven at their establishment ; the making of roof 
tiles, printing and binding are also taught. . 

The great article of export is rice, more than three-fourths 
of the whole produce being sent to Muscat, Goa, Bombay and 
Malabar. Betel-nut, coffee, black pepper, sandalwood, cassia and 
turmeric are also exported. Salt is not manufactured, but is im- 
ported from Bombay and Goa. Eaw silk for the use of the manu- 
facturers above the ghdts and sugar are imported from Bengal 
and China, and oil and ghee from Surat. In Hyder^s reign 
the principal merchants were Mdppillas and Konkanis. Many 
men of property have, however, come since then from Surat, Outch, 
Bombay and other places to the north. These persons are chiefly 
of the Barda caste, hut there are also some Pdrsis. The vessels 
employed in trade generally belong to other ports. The town is a 
healthy one, but good water is only procurable in the dry season, 
and even then it is always more or less impregnated with irons 
from the laterite through which it percolates. The small tanks in 
the neighbourhood are seldom dry, though in the hot weather the 
surface of the water becomes covered with slimy vegetable matter, 
Aldangadi ; The family seat of the old Jain chief known 
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Mudbidri or more correctly Mddahdri : Population 921 ; chap. XIX. 
police station ; local fund dispensary ; sub-registrar’s ofRce ; mangalork, 
chatram for native travellers; distance from Mangalore 18 — - 

miles. It is now a hamlet composed of portions of Prantiya and 
Potigi villages though once a populous town. Next to K4rkal 
Mudabidri is the most important Jaina town in South Canara, and 
the temple of Chandrandth is the finest temple of the kind in the 
district. It is the family seat of the old Jain a chief known as 
the Ohowtar, of whom a representative still remains and draws 
a small pension from Government. Being an important Jain 
centre, it is visited by ];)i^g^™^ Guzerfit and other 

distant places. There are eighteen badis or J aina temples, and 
a mcth occupied by one of the chief gurus of that sect. The 
bastuj illustrate the attempt to copy wooden forms which charac- 
terizes all Hindu stone-workings, especially those on the west 
coast. There are also tombs of Jain priests, lofty erections of 
several storeys, and interesting as being some of the few Hindu 
tombs in Southern India. The rdjd^s old palace has an insignifi- 
cant appearance, as the roof is made only of thatch, but the stone 
sculptures inside are of a superior order. There is a handsomely 
carved wooden roof. The walls are carved with paintings. There 
is an old bridge near the J ain basti^ illustrating the efforts of 
Hindus to bridge a stream, 

UlMl : Population 5,703 ; post ojffioe ; distance from Manga- 
lore 2 miles. It is situated on the south bank of the Netravati 
river, and was formerly the seat of a petty Jain prince. Of all 
the petty states into which Canara was divided in ancient times, 
the kingdom of U1141 appears from its ruins to have taken the 
load in royal pomp and splendour. The following monuments of 
her ancient glory may be mentioned : — (1) The ruins of a fort 
or palace about a mile or so to the south of the feny, to the left 
side of the road leading to Manjeshwar ; (2j the temple of Som- 
ndth, not far from the above ruins, containing beautiful sculptnrea 
after the pattern of Italian art, a knowledge of which is supposed 
to have been spread among the natives by a Piorentine artist who 
visited India about the fifteenth or sixteenth century; (3) tlie fort, of 
IJchil about 6 miles to the south of the ferry — one of the strong- 
holds, probably of the Queen of XJMl ; (4) the palace of Manel 
supposed to be the ordinary residence of the queen — situated 
beyond Giirpfir — noted for its manufacture of earthen pots, 
whence perhaps the name. Other monuments of less importance, 
such as ruined temples and neglected slabs, are also found — all 
which tend to show that UMl was once a powerful state able to 

^ For a description of the bastis and tombs, see pp. 87--91 of vol. i of this Manual, 
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hold its own against the encroachments of neighbouring states* 
In the seventeenth century the Clueen of Ulldl sided with the 
Ikkeri and Bednore family against the Bangar of Mangalore. 

Bolnr : Population 1,256 ; situated on the hanks of the 
Gurpur river. It is a suburb of Mangalore containing a battery 
constructed by Tippoo Sultan of granite rock* 

Bantval: Population 3,551, of whom 2,395 are Hindus, 785 
Musalmans and 154^ Christians ; police station ; post office ; deputy 
tahsildar’s station ; local fund hospital ; siih-registraris office ; 
distance from Mangalore 14 miles, east. It is built on the northern 
bank of the Netravati river wffiich is so far navigable by boats. The 
river bed is here encumbered with masses of hornblende rock, con- 
taining mica and garnets, syenite and a beautiful pegmatite, with 
flesh-coloured crystals of felspar. During the war with Tippoo the 
town of Bantval was partially destroyed by the Rdj4 of Goorg, who 
carried off half the inhabitants as prisoners. It was formerly the 
head-quarters of a taluk of the same nam?e. The taluk was dismem- 
bered in 1852, and merged in the present Mangalore taluk. It 
possesses considerable traffic, being an entrepot for the produce of 
Mysore on its way to the coast and vice mrsd. There is a wealthy 
temple dedicated to Venkatramana, owned by Konkani Brdhmans, in 
which a car festival is celebrated annually in the month of March, 

Eadre : Village ; population 1,677 ; distance from Mangalore 
2 1 miles, north-east. It has an old temple dedicated to Sri 
Manjundda and a Jogi math. Just above the temple are nine 
tanks which are considered very sacred, and in which all pilgrims 
to the holy shrine invariably bathe before entering the temple. 

Farangipet : A hamlet, being portions of Arkula and Puda 
villages ; distance from Mangalore 7 miles, east. It lies on the 
north bank of the Netravati river and has a travellers^ bungalow, 
a police station, a military encamping ground and an old church 
and convent built during the Portuguese settlement. It is so 
called from its having formerly been chiefly inhabited by the 
Konkani Christians who were invited to reside here by the princes 
of the house of Ikkeri, It was formerly a large town, but was 
destroyed by Tippoo who carried away its inhabitants. 

Gurpur : A hamlet of Mullfir village ; distance from Manga- 
lore 8 miles, north-east ; situated on river of the same name ; police 
station ; travellers^ bungalow. The rdjd’s palace, known as the 
‘matham’ is an interesting building. The windows of the old 
zenana are elaborately pierced and carved. 

; Mijir : Population 2,608 ; distance from Mangalore 13 miles, 
north-north-east. Gold has been found on a hill called Mundabetta 
in the "neighbouring village of Yedapadavu. 
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Sliratkal; Population 2,770; police station ; private cliatram; CHA.P. XIX» 
distance from Mangalore 9 mileSj north-north-west. It has a Mangaloe®. 
temple on a high rock on the sea-shore. A car festival is anmially pj^ceTS 
celebrated at the end of December, when there is a large gathering interest, 
of people from several adjoining villages. 

Mulki {Ut. pertaining to civil administration) : Town con- 
sisting of Bdpandd, Kasha bazaar and a portion of M4namb4di 
village ; port ; population 8,776 ; police station ; snb-registrar’s 
office; local fund dispensary; travellers’ bungalow; chatram; 
distance from Mangalore 16 miles, north. It is situated on an 
inlet of the sea receiving the Sdinbavati, The water is too 
shallow to admit large vessels, but small fishing and coasting craft 
find shelter here. Opposite the mouth of the inlet is a group of 
isslets known as the Mulki or Premeira rocks. The town was 
formerly the seat of a petty kingship subdued by the Bednore 
Edjd in the beginning of the seventeenth century. It has a con- 
siderable trade in rice, and is the seat of the Basel Mission. Here 
the New* Testament was translated into Tulu. A weekly fair 
is held every Saturday. There is a Jaina basti, besides two 
Hindu temples belonging to the Konkani and Sbivalli Brahmans, 
respectively, 

Y^ntir : Population 421 ; distance from Mangalore 24 miles, 
east-north-east. It is one of the few remaining Jaina villages,— 
now very small, but must once have been a flourishing and splendid 
centre, judging from the remains of palaces and buildings, and the 
colossal statue which still stands there. The statue is placed on 
an elevated terrace on the south bank of the Gruxpfir river, which 
is here about 20 yards broad and runs over a rooky bed. The 
terrace rises about 50 feet above the river-bed, and the image is 
enclosed by a square wall 7 or 8 feet high, with massive 
covered entrance, forming a good-sized qnadrangle, in the midst of 
which it stands, on a stone plinth of two stages placed on a plat- 
form 4 or 5 feet in height. It is 36 feet high and is one of 
the three as yet known. The natives say that this statue was cut 
and wrought at a spot 3 or 4 miles istant from where it now I 

stands and on the other side of the river ; if so its transport to its i 

present site must have been a marvel of engineering skill. Both 
this and the Kdrkal image are traditionally said to have been 
sculptured by Jakkanachdri, a kind of Hindu Weyland the Smith, to 
whom remarkable works in stone are popularly ascribed : probably 
he was a workman of extraordinary excellence. He is traditionally 
said to have wrought the statue at this place with a single hand, 
one being disabled ; hence its lesser size.^ 

* For a desoription of the statue, see p..37 of the Indian A'n^iiquary voh v. 
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There are two or three Jaina temples in. the village, of no 
great size, nor specially distinguished for architecture or sculpture. 
Adjoining one of these temples is a small huilding or saeellum 
containing the twenty -four Tirthankaras in a row, all of the same 
size, about 2 feet high, cut in black stone, each under a horse- 
shoe shaped arch elaborately wrought from the same material. 
The huilding containing them is poor and mean with a thatched 
roof, hut is entered by a doorway quite a wonder of exquisite and 
beautiful workmanship set in a common rough stone wall. In 
front of the temple stands a wonderful Jain pillar.^ There 
are in all eight Jaina and one Brdhmanical temple. A car festival 
is celebrated annually in the principal temple early in March. 
The statue is anointed once in every sixty years. The last abhi- 
shekam (or anointing ceremony) was performed in March 1887. 


UDIPI TALUK. 


Tht? Udipi taluk lies between the Ooondapoor and Mangalore 
taluks, the former being to the north and the latter to the south 
of it. It is bounded on the west by the sea and on the east by 
Mysore, the boundary line being the summit of the ghdts though 
the line comes nearly half-way down the slopes here and there. 
The sea-board is about 30 miles long and the average length may 
be taken as the same, the average breadth being about 26 miles. 
The estimated area is 787 square miles. 

The taluk has three large rivers, the Sitanadi and the Swarna- 
nadi, which join to form the backwater at Hangarkatta, and the 
Udaydvar river which falls into the sea at Malpe after skirting 
the coast for several miles. 

These backwaters and estuaries with their fertile banks and 
islands covered with cocoanut or sugar-eane plantations form an 
important feature of the coast line of the taluk, and the broad valleys 
of the rivers stretch far inland with many square miles of rice 
fields. The usual laterite hills and plateaux with their myriads of 
valleys and boulders of granite gneiss make up the landscape until 
we come to the forest-clad spurs from the ghats. The outcrops 
of gneiss are particularly marked in the neighbourhood of Kdrkal 
and the south-eastern part of the taluk generally. 

The hiUs except those near the ghdts have been to a very 
large extent cleared of even scrub jungle by cultivators, but near 


: . * Jot a detailed, description of the doorway and pillar, reference should be 
made to pp, 38-39 of vol.rV., .of the Indian Antiquary, 
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the coast special attention is now being paid to ‘kumakis’ and CHAP. XIX 
privately conserved jungles on the slopes near cultivation. Hdipi. 

The road system of the taluk is fairly complete and most of communioa. 
the roads are well laid out and kept in good order. There are tions. 
eleven of them with a total length of 177 miles as follows 

MILES. 

(1) Eoad No. 5, Agumbi to Mangalore (port) . , 28 

(2) Eoad No. 5- A, from Mudradi to Surabella- 

sarekatte *. ,, ,, g 

(3 ) Eoad No. 12; from Kdrkal to Padubidri . , 18 

(4) Eoad No. 13; from Karkal to Hiriadka .. 13 

(5) Eoad No. 14, from Hospet to Malpe .. 35 

(6) Eoad No. 15, from Brahma Yar to Perdur . .12 

(7) Eoad No, 16, from Hebri to Eokkarni . . 11 

(8) Eoad No. 17, from Someshvar to Haladi . , 18 

(9) Eoad No. 22, Coast road . . 30 

(10) Eoad No. 22; from Coast road to Malnkal .. 3 

(11) Eoad No. 22-A, from Coast road to Malukal 

Kotaurs . . ,, . . , . . . , . 1 


Total .. 177 

The first road is part of the main line of through communica- 
tion from Shimoga to Mangalore and is kept up by the district 
board. The rest are all under the taluk board. Of the latter 
the most important is road No. 14, which leaves the Agumbi gbat 
road a few miles from the foot of the ghdt and runs tid Perdur 
and Hiriadka through Udipi to the port of Malpe, with branch 
lines aggregating 6 miles in length from Perdur and Hiriadka to 
Bajpe, whence there is water communication with the port of 
Hangarkatta. From Hebri near Hospet, on road No. 14, another 
road (No, 16) runs to Kokkarni from which there is also water 
communication by another river with the port of Hangarkatta, and 
road No. 17 puts the Agumbi gh4t into communication with the 
port of Ooondapoor. As in the other taluks the value of the coast 
road is more appreciated than it used to be and a good deal of 
money is now being spent in improving it. More than half the 
length in the Udipi taluk is now in very good condition for cart- 
traffic. Eoad No. 13 joins road No. 16 at Hiriadka and puts the 
sub-magistrate^s station of Kdrkal in communication with the head- 
quarters of the taluk. The remaining roads are only of local 
importance. The old avenues of the dfipada-mara ox Valeria 
Indica are particularly fine, and those on road No. 5 near K4rkal, 
and on an old road, now abandoned, from Bdxkfir to Sankara- 
ndrdyana in communication with the ;gh4t road to Bednore, are 
specially worth mentioning. 
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The water communications in connection with the roads are as 
follows, and are useful for boats with a burthen of about 6 tons : — 

. . MILES. 

(1) Eoad No. 16, Hangarkatta to Kokkarni *6 10 

(2j Road No. 14, Hangarkatta to Bajpe ,, 16 

(3) Road No. 22, Malpe to TJdayavar . . . , 6 

Total ». 32 

In addition to these there is communication by backwater 
along the coast from Kdph to Udaydvar, a distance of 5 miles, and 
from Kalli4nptir via Hangarkatta to Mdniir, a distance of 10 miles. 
The Malpe river is also navigable for small rowing boats during 
the rainy season to Suda, 10 miles above Udaydvar, and by a branch 
to Matti, 5 miles from TJdaydvar. Boats can also he taken up a 
branch of the Hangarkatta river to a distance of 3 miles, above 
Hallidnpllr in the dry season, and 15 miles in the wet, but the 
strength of the current then renders navigation hardly feasible. 

The taluk lies in the Head Assistant Collector’s division. The 
chief local revenue officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 225), but the 
bulk of the magisterial work is performed by the stationary sub- 
magistrate of Udipi. The taluk forms a single police division 
under an inspector and is divided into seven police-station charges. 
In respect to civil actions it is situated within the jurisdiction of 
the district munsif of ITdipi. The number of villages, including 
the town of Udipi, is 261, and of these all but two are inhabited. 

The population of the taluk in 1891 was 253,717, of whom 
118,727 were males and 134,990 females. Hindus number 
227,041, Musalmans 7,125, Christians 17,251, and Jains 2,300. 
The population has increased by 6*86 per cent, since 1881, and there 
are now 322 persons to the square mile. The number of occupied 
bouses is 46,116 and there are on an average 5*62 inmates to each 
house. Of the male population 86*03 per cent, are illiterate, 10*04 
per cent, can read and write and 3*93 per cent, are learning. Of 
the females 99*32 per cent, are illiterate. Oanarese is the mother- 
tongue of 69,536 persons, Tulu is that of 126,700, Malaydlam that 
of 2,746, Konkani that of 36,964, Mar4thi that of 11,756, and 
Hindustani that of 4,061. Classified by means of livelihood the 
population conrists of 148,528 landholders and tenants, 8,402 
agricultural labourers, 61,824 general labourers, 17,189 traders, 
877 weavers, 15,442 other artisans and 11,455 others. 

The area of ryotwdrilmA in the taluk is 498,100 acres and that 
of minor in&ms is 6,534 acres* There are neither whole in&ms nor 
; Kemindfiris. Of the ryotwdri land about 105,000 acres are under 
forest and 265,600 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the 
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remainder, 83,500 acres are in occupation and tlie area available CHAP. XIX, 
for extension of oultivation is tbns 44,000 acres. The area cropped Udipi, 
in 1892-93 was 75,600 acres of ryotwdri land and 5,400 acres of 
minor in4m, or about 0*32 of an acre per head of the population. 

Including the area cropped more than once the extent was 126,700 
acres. Rice is the principal crop and is grown on nearly 103,800 
acres. There are about 7,100 acres under orchard and garden 
produce and 1,100 acres under gingelly. The dry crops including 
the pulses occupy an extent of 13,000 acres. The normal land 
revenue of the taluk is Es. 3,37,000 and the cesses charged on land 
revenue amount to Rs. 49, *000. 

The agricultural stock in the taluk is shown in the marginal 

table. Interpreting ploughing 
45 622 Hiean bulls, hullooks and 

46,207 male buffaloes there is one pair 
42 605 2*99 acres in occupation, 

’lOo the district average being one 
70 365 acres; there are 20 

1^687 cows and cow buffaloes to every 
100 inhabitants against a district 
average of 18 ; and there are 10 sheep and goats to each one thousand 
acres in occupation, the average for the district as a whole being 17. 

As elsewhere in Oanara the staple produce is rice, a crop of dry Products, 
grain or pulses being grown as a second crop on lands which are 
fairly good, hut not suf&eiently so to permit of a second rice crop 
being raised. The most common of these are the different kinds 
of gram, dholl, beans and gingelly. Sugar-cane is also grown to 
a small extent near the coast, where there are also the usual 
coooanut gardens. Areca-nuts are grown in the shaded valleys 
near the ghdts. The forest products have nothing specially 
distinctive about them, except that amongst timber trees kiralboghi 
iMepea parmflora) is more abundant than further south, and 
amongst minor products cinnamon trees are the most important. 

tJdipi ; Population 7,272, of whom 5,916 Hindus, 574 Musal- 
mans and 781 Christians ; taluk head-quarters ; post and telegraph 
office ; travellers’ bungalow (local fund) ; distance from Man- 
galore 33 miles, north. Within the town are comprised parts of 
Badagahittu, Mffdanidamhffr, Puttdr and Shivalii villages. It is 
considered the most sacred spot in the Oanarese country, and its 
shrine of Krishna is much frequented hy pilgrims from Mysore, 

The importance of XJdipi dates from the twelfth century when the 
temple of Ehrishna is said to have been founded hy Mddhavdchdrya 
himself, who set up in it an image of Krishna originally made by 
Arjuna, and obtained by him from a v^el wrecked on the coast 
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of Tuluya. He also placed in it three sdligrdrns presented to him 
by the sage Vydsa. There are also eight ancient maths, each with 
a swimi, each of whom in turn presides over the Krishna temple 
for two years. At the change of swdmi the parigcfyi festival occurs. 
The temples are rude buildings, but roofed with copper, which must 
have cost much money. 

Karkal : Population 4,115 ; deputy tahsildar^s station ; 
post-office ; sub-registrar’s office ; port ; travellers’ bungalow (local 
fund) ; distance from Mangalore 26 miles, and from Udipi 18 
miles, east-south-east. It was once a populous J aina town con- 
taining many Jain statues and temples. It rose into importance 
as the seat of the Bairasu "Wodears, who probably made Kdrkal 
their capital when Barkur was made over in 1336 to a governor 
appointed by Harihara Rdya of Vijayanagar. The famous colossal 
statue of Gumta Rdya was set up hy this family in 1431, and in 
the middle of the sixteenth century the last rijli is said to have 
died leaving seven daughters, who divided the kingdom amongst 
them and were each known by the title of Baira Devi, The 
daughter of the Baira Devi who married Itoheappa Wodear of 
Gairsappa is said to have re-united the kingdom in her person, 
as her aunts died without issue and the family was extinguished 
when B4rkhr foil to Sivappa Ndyak in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. There is a small lake here. The village is 
the centre of a considerable rice trade. The most remarkable J ain 
remains in the district are found at K4rkal or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and are described in the first volume of this Manual. 

Barkur : Population 951 ; distance from Udipi 9 miles, north. 
Bdrkur is the traditional capital of Tiiluva. It now stands about 
3 miles inland, but was probably originally a coast town on the 
common estuary of the Sitanadi and Swarnanadi, the little port 
of Hangarkfitta, which now stands there, being also known as the 
port of Barkur. When Brahmans were introduced into Tnluva 
in the eighth century, Bdrkur was one of the places at which a 
Brahman governor is said to have been appointed ; and it is also 
one of the towns in which a mosque is said to have been built in 
the ninth century by the adherents of Cheraman Penundl, the ruler 
of Malabar, who had then been conveited to Muhammadanism. 
Later on, it was the local capital of the Hoysal Balldl dynasty, 
being probably held for them by one of the Humeha family, 
represented afterwards by the Bairasu Wodear of KdrkaL The 
local rulers appear to hav:e secured independence after the conver- 
sion from Jainism to Brahmanism of the Hoysal Ballal king 
Vislmuvardhana, and about 1250 A.D. it was held hy a ruler 
named Bhhtdl Pdndiya, wiio appears to have . made his power 
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e:srceptionally felt and who lias been confused by some with the chap, XIX 
Bhutdl Pdndiya of traditions to whom is ascribed the introduction Udipi. 
of the ^ Alayasantdna ’ or ^ sister’s son ’ system of inheritance, 

The local chiefs retained independence at B4rkur till 1336, when interest, 
the kingdom was made over to Harihara Edya of Vijayanagar, 
who appointed a local ^ Rdyaru, ’ The old fort at Barkdr, of 
which the ruins now remain, is said to have been built by Hari- 
hara E4ya. In 1506 the Vijayanagar dynasty was still in power 
and a Keladi Basavappa arasu was appointed Edyarn, thus paving 
the way to the supremacy of the Keladi or Ikkeri family. About 
this time the Portuguese power made itself felt at the j)ort 
of Bdrkdr, which for some time paid an annual tribute of one 
thousand loads of rice. In 1560 another of the Keladi family, 
which by that time had moved to Ikkeri, obtained the under- 
lordship of Bdrkdr and Mangalore with the title of Saddsiva 
Ndyak, and the family became independent when Vijayanagar 
was taken and sacked by the Musalmans in 1565. Venkatappa ^ 

Ndyak, who was reigning at Bdrkhr when Basrdr was ceded to 
Bijapdr by Baira Devi, resented the cession, and by 1608 he had 
captured and slain Baira Devi aud almost extirpated the Jains 
throughout the province of Bdrkdr. A Muhammadan governor 
was appointed at Bdrklir after the capture of Nagar by Hyder 
Ali, but its importance seems to have ceased with the fall of the 
local Jain influence, and at the present day it is not even the 
head-quarters of a taluk. Traces of the great fort built by Hari 
Hara Rdya, about 1370, still exist, as also the tanks and part of 
the walls of an old palace. Huins of Buddhist temples aboimd, and 
inscriptions testify that in the fourteenth century Barkhr was the 
seat of the viceregal government of the E4jd of Vijayanagar, 

Among the sculptures, one representing a procession of armed men, 
bearing a striking resemblance in equipments and general appear- 
ance to the Grroek soldiery, and another of a centaur, deserve special 
mark. The present town possesses some trade in brass and copper 
utensils. 

Kallianpur : Population 5,582 ; distance from Mangalore 
38 miles. KalHnpur (literally ‘ the auspicious town ’) is not the 
Kallidna of the Periplus as was at one time supposed, but it is 
probably the KalMna mentioned by Cosmos Indico-pleustes early 
in the sixth century as the seat of a Christian Bishop. It is said 
to have been the birthplace of M4dhavdch4rya, the Vaishnavite 
Hindu reformer, about 1199 A.D/ In 1678 the Portuguese were 


* Mid'havao1i§Lrya is also said to Kave been born at P&jakabsMtra, in tbe- 
vilJage of Belle, 6 miles south-east of Hdipi. 

II. bn 
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allowed to establish a factory at Kallidnplir, but their position was 
not on a satisfactorily firm footing till 1714. There is now a 
Roman Catholic Oluirch at Xallidnplir, of which the pastor and 
congregation have refused to recognize the recent arrangement 
under which the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Groa was com- 
pletely withdrawn from South Oanara. It was for some time the 
capital of the Ealachurya king Bijjala. 

CMtpadi: It is a small village containing 421 inhabitants. 
The name Ohitpddi means a ‘ small jungle. ^ It is the family 
seat of one of the most influential of the Brdhman Balldls of 
South Canara. Their connection with the locality is supposed to 
date from the advent of the Brdhmans with Mayiira Yarma in 
the eighth century. 

St. Mary Isles : These are a group of islands lying a little 
to the north of the port of Malpe and are so called on account of 
a cross set up by Yasco de Grama who visited them in 1498. 

AleTUr : Population 1,283, of whom 1,281 are Hindus. It is 
one of the sixteen cities mentioned in Bhfitdl Pdndiya’s ‘ Alaya- 
santdna law. ’ 

Padubidri J Population 2,183 ; distance from Mangalore 19 
miles. It is the seat of a BaUdl family stiE extant. 

Varanga ; Population 969. It is the seat of a Jaina rdjd of ^ 
the Heggade family. There is also an old J aina temple. 

Balisavira: The name signifies a town of 1,000 (sdvira) 
families (bah). It is a mdgane or sub-division of a taluk compris- 
ing a large area of forty-six villages. According to a tradition 
1,000 families of Nandivar following the Alayasantdna law of 
inheritance once lived in this area. 

Brallindvar : Population 1,084, distance from Mangalore 
40 miles, north. This village, which lies on the route from Manga- 
lore to Bednore, was the former residence of the tahsildar of the 
Barklr taluk. 

Mildradi: Population 1,897; distance from Mangalore 51 
miles, north. It was the seat of a Balldl chief imder the Jain 
Chowtar rdjd. 

Mannarghur : It is a smalt coast village situated 25 miles 
north-west of Mangalore. There is an old fort here. 

Nellikdr: Population 939. G-ood granite stones are quar-* 
ried in the neighbourhood. 

Hidambur : Population 1,645. It gives its name to a Balldl 
family in Canam, . 
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Buda,: It is a small village 12 miles soutli-east of Udipi. CHAP. XIX, 
There is an old Sahramanya temple here, in which a car festival is XJdipi. 
celebrated annually. ^ Piac^Tf 

Sliral; Population 355. It is a small village situated 39 iiiterest. 
miles north of Mangalore. It was the seat of a Jain rdjd. 

Malpe ; Population 3,125. This is the port of Udipi and the 
best xDort in the district. The anchorage is sheltered by the island 
of Daria Bahadurghur. There is a fixed light close to the entrance 
of the river, visible to a distance of 5 miles. 


UPPINANGADI TALIJE:. 


Upphstangadi is the only inland taluk of the district. It is XJppinakgabs, 
bounded on the north and east by Mysore ; on the south by Coorg 
and the Kdsaragdd taluk ; and on the west by Edsaiagod and description, 
Mangalore. On the north the summit of the ghdts forms the 
boundary, but on the east and south, where the line of the ghdts 
is intersected by great valleys, the boundary line comes right to 
the foot of the hills to cross the valleys. The greatest length of 
the taluk from north to south is about 50 miles, and the greatest 
breadth about S3. The estimated area is 951 square miles. 

Though the taluk has nothing to compare with the alluvial Soil, 
tracts of the coast taluks, yet the great valleys of the Kumardhdri 
and Netravati and their principal tributaries are extremely fertile 
and afford a pleasant contrast to the bare hills of the western 
portions of the taluk and the otherwise continuous forest of the 
western and southern portions. 

Forest is the characteristic feature of the scenery of the taluk, Forests, 
and over a oonsiderahle area there is nothing else to be seen. 

The forests are good and extensive though they have been over- 
worked since the beginning of the century. Teak abounds in 
many localities, and other good timber trees are common, but 
minor products are neither so varied nor so abundant as might 
be expected from the extent of the forests. Cardamoms, however, 
are grown in a semi-cultivated manner more largely than in any 
other taluk of the district both in private and government forests. 

At one time pepper was grown very extensively, but the culti- 
vation has never recovered since the pepper trade was destroyed 
by the heavy duties imposed by Tippoo on its export. 

The main lines of communications with the countries above the Comraumoa- 
gh4ts lie through the Uppinangadi taluk which is, therefore, 
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better proyided with roads than might be expected of it, seeing 
that it is yery sparsely populated. The roads are : — 

MILES. 

Bead No. 1, Sampaji ghat road .. ,* ..61 

Bead No. 2, Manj arabdd ghat road .. .. 40 

Bead No. 4, Kodekal ghat road .. ..21 

Boad No. 8- A, from Jalsdr to Subramanya * . 26 

Bead No. 9, from Puttur to Beltangadi . . . . 19 

Koad No. 9<-A, from Beltangadi to Nagore and 
Malodi .. *. .. .* .. ..16 

Totai. . . 173 

Bisli ghat road . . 32 

Total . . 205 

The Sampaji ghdt road is the main line of communication 
open, at all seasons, between Mangalore and the Eastern Coast md 
Mercara, Mysore and Bangalore, and is much used by the coffee 
traffic from Coorg. It is bridged throughout and is always kept 
in good order with an annual maintenance allotment of Es. 200 
a mile. The Manjarab4d gh4t road leads to the important coffee 
districts of Manjarabdd and Hdssan. It was an expensxye line 
to make owing to the number of streams to be bridged, but it is 
now bridged throughout with one large iron bridge at Keabbindle 
and several minor ones at different places along the road, besides 
numerous masonry bridges and culverts. The Kodekal ghdt 
road leads to Ohiknagax and the coffee district of Kddur. The 
statistics of land trade show it to be the most important line of 
communication with Mysore, and the toll receipts indicate that the 
traffic on it is even larger than on the main lines through Coorg. 
It was once bridged throughout with laterite and wood, but 
unfortunately the wooden superstructures, and in some cases the 
laterite pieces and abutments did not last long. The old bridge at 
Beltangadi has recently been replaced by a fine granite and iron 
structure, and it is hoped that iron girders will soon be placed on 
the masonry at Nidgal and Mundaji, which is still in capital order. 
They are both large bridges, however, the former having 11 spans 
of 30 feet, and it will not be easy for the district board to find 
•the requisite funds. The Bisli ghdt road lies between the Man- 
larabdd and Kodekal ghdt roads and joins the former near 
Uppinangadi. It is useful for the coffee and other traffic from 
South Mysore and North Coorg, and has been made from a grant 
given by Grovernment at the request of the Mysore State. Boad 
No. 8-A, from Subramanya to Jalsfir, is a fair-weather road in 
Connection with the road from Jalsfir to the port of Kfisaragod. 
It is not much used and litfie is spent on it. Boad No. 9 from 
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Pnttlir to Beltangadi connects the southern part of the Uppinan* CHA?. X1X» 
gadi taluk with the northern taluks and is a very useful road. XJppiNANaADi. 
Eoad No. 9- A, from Beltangadi to Nagore and Malodi, goes through 
the fertile valley of Bangadi and has several village roads as tions. 
feeders. After Nagore it is used only by a few people going to 
the Kudre Mukh and passing over Samse and Kalasa in M^psore by 
a path from the Malodi saddle, after which there is a private road 
4 miles in length to the Kudre Mukh. 

Though Uppinangadi is an inland taluk, the only big river in 
the district runs through it, and it is therefore not absolutely 
without water communication. In the hot season the Netravati 
is navigable the whole distance from Uppinangadi to Mangalore, 
a distance of about 38 miles, of which nearly half lies within the 
limits of the Uppinangadi taluk. From Uppinangadi the Netra- 
vati is navigable in the rainy season for 12 miles further to 
Dharmastala. 

The taluk lies in the General Duty Deputy Collector’s division, Administra. 
whose head-quarters are at Puttur. The chief local revenue 
officer is the tahsildar (salary Es. 175). He is also a magistrate, 
but the bulk of the magisterial work is performed by the station- 
ary sub-magistrate of Uppinangadi and the deputy tahsildar and 
sub-magistrate at Beltangadi. There are 279 villages, and of these 
all but two are inhabited. The taluk is divided into two police 
divisions (at Beltangadi and Puttur) which are again sub-divided 
into fourteen police-station charges. In respect to civil actions 
it is situated within the jurisdiction of the district munsif of 
Puttdr. 

The population of the taluk in 1891 was 118,807, of whom Population. 
60,614 were males and 58,193 females, Hindus number 105,494, 
Musahnans 8,613, Ohiistians 2,569 and Jains 2,128. The popula- 
tion has increased by 7*65 per cent, since 1881, and there are now 
125 persons to the square mile. The number of occupied houses is 
21,503, and there are on an average 6*53 inmates to each house. 

Of the male population 90*89 per cent, are illiterate, 6*96 per cent, 
can read and write and 2T5 per cent, are learning. Of the 
females 99*52 per cent, are illiterate. Canarese is the mother- 
tongue of 16,857 persons, Tulu that of 81,490, Malaydlam that 
of 8,647, Konkani that of 6,321, Mardthi that of 3,303, and 
Hindustani that of 1,724. Classified by means of subsistence 
the population consists of 67,230 landholders and tenants, 15,517 
agricultural labourers, 21,309 general labourers, 4,274 traders, 427 
weavers, 4,664 other artisans and 5,386 others. 

The area of ryotwdri land in the taluk is 605,800 acres, and The laud, 
that of minor indma is 2,829. There are neither whole indms nor 
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zexninddris. Of tlie ryotw4ri land about 331,400 acres are under 
forest and 168,700 acres are not available for cultivation. Of the 
remainder 79,700 acres are in occupation, and the area availabe for 
the extension of cultivation is thus 26,000 acres. The area cropped 
in 1892-98 was 57,400 acres of ryotwdri land and 1,400 acres of 
minor indm, or about 0'‘49 of an acre per head of the population. 
Including the extent cropped more than once, the extent was 
92,400 acres. Rice is the principal crop and is grown on nearly 
82,000 acres. There are about 1 ,200 acres under gingelly and 500 
acres under ragi. There were in that year 5,696 single pattds, of 
which 1,789 were for sums below Es. 10. The normal land 
revenue of the taluk is Es. 1,43,000, and the cesses chai’ged on land 
revenue amount to Es. 21,000. 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows 

Male buffaloes 
Cow buffaloes ... 
Young stock ... 
Sheep and goats 
Ploughs 

Carts ... ... 


36,597 

25,040 

21,047 

4,675 

32,439 

1,525 

37,694 

679 


The agricultural stock in the taluk is shown in the margin. 

Interpreting ploughing cattle to 
mean bulls, bullocks and male 
buifaloes, there is one pair to 
every 3-98 acres in occupation, 
the district average being one 
pair to 3'60 acres ; there are 25 
cows and cow buffaloes to every 
loo inhabitants against a district 
average of 18 ; and there are 13 sheep and goats to each thousand 
acres in occupation, the average for the district as a whole being 17. 

Even here rice is the staple product, the place next in import- 
ance being taken by areca-nuts, of which there are many planta- 
tions in the valleys adjoining the spurs of the ghdts. Oocoanut 
plantations are, of course, less common than in the coast. Eagi 
is grown more extensively than in most of the other taluks. A 
crop of some kind of gram, beans, dholl or gingelly is grown after 
a first rice crop on soils which are fairly good, but do not possess 
water-supply for a second rice crop. A small quantity of tobacco 
is grown in some villages of the Siilia Mdgane, and a little 
ginger, turmeric and chillies here and there throughout the 
taluk. 

Piittur: Population 3,745, of whom 2,714 are Hindus, 514 
Musalmans and 487 Christians ; post office ; police station ; taluk 
head-quarters ; distance from Mangalore 25 miles. Owing to the 
Ooorg insurrection, which first broke out at Bellare, 16 miles 
south-east, troops were stationed here from 1837 till the introduc- 
tion of the mofussil police in 1860. 

TTppmangadi : Population 1,612 ; police station ; post office ; 
distance from Mangalore 27 miles. Until recently it was the 
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head-quarters of the taluk. An old temple, which stands at the CH VP. XTX, 
confluence of the Netravati and Knmardhdri, is held yerj^ sacred. Uppinangadi. 
It was, however, attacked in 1800 hj Suhba Eao and the Yittal 
Heggade, but siiecessfully held by the tahsildar of Eadaba, interest. 

Bailangadi: Population 1,979; the name is derived from 
Canarese hailu, plain and angadi^ shop. It is the family seat of 
an old Jain chief, the Mfllar. 

Bellare ; Population 619; post office. The Bellare M%ane 
was ceded to Ooorg in 1768 by Hyder Ali and resumed by Tippoo 
in 1775, but was again ceded by the English in 1799. It was 
finally resumed when Coorg was annexed in 1834. A force which 
left Kumbla under Colonel Jackson in that year to co-operate in 
the invasion of Coorg from the Mysore side was stopped by a 
stockade near Bellare. 

Sadaba : Population 1,025 ; police station ; po*st office ; dis- 
tance from Mangalore 43 miles, Kadaba is said to have been the 
seat of one of the four Brdhman governors appointed for Tuluva in 
the eighth century. Owing to its situation it was frequently 
devastated during the Coorg invasions in the eighteenth century. 

The tahsildar of Kadaba did good service against recalcitrants 
in 1800. 

Sisila : Population 255 ; distance from Mangalore 45 miles. 

Sisila is now a small jungle village, deriving importance only 
from its ancient temple, but is believed to have been at one time, 
probably about the eleventh century, the Tulu capital of the 
Humcha family, who afterwards became the Bairasu "Wodears of 
Kdrkal. 

Bangadi : Police station ; post office. It was the seat of one 
of the local officers of the Yijayanagar government from the times 
of Harihara Edya. 

Jamalabad ; It was formerly called Karasimhangadi (Nara- 
simha’s place), and the present fort was built on its ruins by 
Tippoo Saltan in honour of his mother Jamdl Bee. It is a small 
town at the foot of a high rock forming the terminus of a long 
spur from the Kudre Mukh, The capabilities of the rock for 
fortification were noticed by Tippoo who built a fort on the top of 
it in 1794. It was captured by the British in 1799, hut was soon 
after surprised and taken by Timma N4yak on behalf of a Mysore 
pretender. It was recaptured by the British in June 1800. 

Subramanya or Pushpagiri : It is a small village below the 
gh4ts containing 440 inhabitants ; police station ; distance from 
Mangalore 55 miles. It is one of the principal seats of serpent 
worship in South India, and there is also an old and famous temple 
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dedicated to Siva. Although it is a Saivite temple, it holds a 
sdligrdm deposited there hy the Vaishuavite reformer Mapavd- 
oMrya. A large cattle fair is held here during the annual festival 
in November and December. Garnets are found in the Kumar- 
dhdri river 3 miles from the temple. _ The ascent to the hill is 
difiEloult, but can be managed on foot in about three hours. On 
the summit are many ancient stone cairns. 

Dharmastala; It is a place of pilgrimage in the village of 
Mallarmadi ; population 1,325, of whom 1,128 are Hindus ; pohce 
station; distance from Mangalore 37 miles. There is a well- 
endowed temple dedicated to Manjundda. The Dharmastala 
jdtra, or Hlumination festival, is celebrated for four days in Novem- 
ber or December and the Naddvali festival once in twelve years 
for thirteen days. The Heggade of Dharmastala renderad good 
service to the British at Jamdlabdd and against the Vittal Heggade 
in 1800. 

Amara and Snlia; The Amara and Sulk Mdgands were 
added to Ooorg by the Bednore rulers in 1730 and resumed by 
Tippoo in 17.75, They were again ceded by the British on the 
annexation of Oanara and remained attached to Ooorg until the 
deposition of the r&jd in 1834. 

Kudre Mukh : The Kudre Mulch is one of the three peaks of 
the Western Ghauts ranging from 6,173 to 6,207 feet above sea- 
level, and it forms the sanitarium of South Oanara. The name is 
said to be derived from its'appoarance as a conspicuous land-mark 
to sailors. It can be ascended from the west bye bridle-path. 
There are two bungalows on the Mysore side of the ndge about 
500 feet below the top. 

Bisley or BisU: This pass was formerly of importance as 

connecting Mangalore with Seringapatam, but feU into disrepmr, 
and was long practicable for pack-bullocks only. It was recently 
opened as a fair-weather road and continued to Hppinangadi. As 
being the shortest route to Subramanya where a great annual 
fair is held, the cattle-breeders on the other side use this road. 
The village stands at one end of the pass on the road from Banga- 
lore to Mangalore. 

CMrmadi : This pass, also known as the Boon ghdt or Coffee 
gh&t, waskpened in 1864, and now it is one of the main lines for 
wheded ferafSo, specially for coffee transport, between Manga- 
lore and Mysore. The village of the name contains 700 inhabit- 
" ’ ants and is 42 miles east-north-east from Mangalore. 
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List df Great Trigommetrical Stations^ 


I Coondapoor 


Kasaragdd ... 


Mangalore ... 


Uppinangadi 


G.T. station. 

Height 
above 
sea level. 

Bisili, H.S. ... ... 

FEET. 

2,862 

GTinJanagadda ... 

116 

Karanigatta, h.p. ... 

3,381 

Kodaehadri, H.S. ... ... ... ... 

4,411 

Knndabhagavatigudda ... ... 

256 

Yedamale, h.p. ... ... ... 

2,809 

Yelgatta, h.p. ... ... 

2,904 

Ballamalai, H.S. ... ... ... 

818 

Ballanad, h.p. ... ... ... ... 

970 

Knndnddaka Malai, H.S. ... 

1,896 

Mnchih H.S. ... j 

1,215 

Mndipinna, h. tree ... ... ... ^ 

695 

Passadigumpe, h.s. 

1,068 

Ivaranja, h.t. ... ... ,,, 

7’44 

Kodinjakal, h.p. 

1,143 

Kndre Mukh ... 

0,215 

236 

Kiinchar, h.s. ... ... 

Mangalore, S. ... ... ... ... 

196 

Mijar, H.S. 

694 

Wiikh head, h.s. ... ... ... 

6,180 

^ Pandukal, h.p. ... ... ... 

6,185 

Agnmbi, h.m. 

2,817 

Walknnji, H.S. 

3,415 

Ammedikal, H.S 

4,267 

Bangar -vellige ... 

Beltangadi, S. 

5,650 

357 

JamalabM, h.m. ... ... 

1,795 

^ Yerkai, h.p. 

3,188 


CHx\P. XIX. 

G. T. 
Stations. 


Kote. — IT.S. means Kill Station (Principal). 

S. „ Station (Principal). 
ii.s. „ hill station (Secondary), 

h.p. „ hill platform (Secondary), 

h.t. „ hill temple (Secondary), 

h.m. „ hill mark (Secondary), 

h. tree „ hill tree (Secondary}. 
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LIST 03? OOLLECTOES AND JUDGES. 


It is necessary to explain, with, reference to the following list 
of Collectors of Canara, that the province originally consisted of 
the two districts of North Canara (now in the Bombay Presidency) 
and South Canara, except the mdganes of Amara and Snlia, which 
then belonged to Coorg. Major Munro was Collector of the whole 
province, but after he left it was divided into two divisions, and 
Mr. Eavenshaw was appointed Collector of the Southern division 
and Mr. A. Bead of the Northern. These two districts consisted 
of the following taluks (then caEed districts) ; 


Northern Division. 


Taluks. 

Taluks. 

1. Coondapoor. 

5. Sonda. 

2. Honavar. 

6. Banavasi. 

3. Ankola. 

7. Biiigbi. 

4. Sooi>a. 


Southern Division. 

Taluks. 

Taluks. 

1. Barkur. 

6. Puttur. 

2. Balisavira. 

7. Kadab. 

3. Mmi 

8. Bekal. 

4. KarkaL 

9. Yittal. 

6. Bantval. 

10. Mangalore- 


On the 12th July 1804 a portion of the Southern division, 
bordering on Ooorg, was ceded to the Edjd of that country as a 
reward for his services during the Mysore War. The revenue of 
the portion ceded was 24,011 Canteroy Pagodas, and the E4j4 was 
required to present annually to the Company’s Giovemment the 
nominal tribute of au elephant. 

In 1805 the Northern and Southern divisions were again 
amalgamated into a single Collectorate, and Mr. A. Bead was 
placed in charge. 

In 1834 the E4Jd of Coorg was deposed and his country an- 
nexed to the British dominions. The portion of Canara which 
had been ceded to him in 1804 and the two mdganes of Amara 
and Sulia, which he had obtained from the Bednore Edjd, were 
annexed to the district of Canara. 


LIST OF COLLECTORS AIS^D JUDGES. 
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On the 16tli December 1859 Canara was again divided into the 
two districts of North and South Canara; Mr. W, Fisher, the 
Collector, was appointed to the charge of the latter, which consisted 
of the four taluks of Mangalore, Bekal (Kdsaragod), Puttdr 
(Uppinangadi) and IJdipi. 

On the 16th April 1862 the district of North Canara was 
transferred to the Bombay Presidency, but the taluk of Coondapoor 
was separated from it and annexed to South Canara. The boun- 
dary between the two districts was finally settled and defined by 
Notification of the Government of India, dated 16th September 
1867, No. 4589, Home Department. 


List of Collectors. 


Name. 

Date of assiimp- 

Name. 

Date of assump- 

tion of charge. 

tion of charge. 

Collectors. 



Principal Collectors — 






oont. 



Major (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Monro. 
Alexander Read * 

J. G. Ilavenshaw ... 
Alexander Bead ... ) 
Alexander Bead 

8 July 

26 Oct. 

10 Dec. 

26 Jan. 

1799, 

1800. 

1800. 

1805. 

H.M. Blair ... 

E. P. Thompson 

B. D. Parker ... 

H, M. Blair ... 

B. D. Parker * 

11 Jan 

29 Jan. 

19 March 
11 June 

13 Dec. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 
1845. 
1845. 

Hon. Thomas Harris. 

1 May 

1816. 

Collectors, 



Frincipat Collectors. 



T. L. Blane ... 

9 Feb. 

1846. 

Hon. Thomas Harris. 

— June 

1822. 

J, Silver* 

29 Dec. 

1849. 

John Stokes* 

17 May 

1823. 

T. L. Blane ... 

28 Jan. 

1850. 

N. S. Cameron* 

22 July 

1823. 

W. Fisher* ... ... 

20 June 

1850. 

J. Babington ... 

31 Aug. 

1824. 

J. Silver * ... ... 

1 July 

1850. 

Andrew F. Hndlesfcon* 

17 Sept. 

1827. 

F. N. Maltby ... 

29 July 

1850. 

J. Babington ... 

23 Nov. 

1827. 

A. Hall* ... ... 

28 April 

1852. 

Andrew F. Hodleston* 

13 Dec. 

1828. 

F. N. Maltby 

28 May 

1852. 

H. Dickinson ... 

12 Jan. 

1829. 

A. Hall* ... ... 

21 March 

1854. 

Andrew F. Hodleston* 

13 Sept. 

1830. 

F. N. Maltby ... , ... 

21 April 

1854. 

H, Dickinson ... 

15 Oct. 

1830. 

W. Fisher ... ... 

13 June 

1855. 

N. S. Cameron 

13 March 

1831. 

J. D, Bobinson 

30 April 

1857. 

W. Lavie * 

3 Blay 

1833. 

W. Fisher 

20 Oct. 

1857. 

H. Yiveasli 

14 Blay 

1833. 

D. Williams* 

5 April 

1860. 

Find lay Anderson.* . . . 

2 April 

1834. 

J. Fraser ... 

20 April 

1860. 

H. Viveask 

28 Blay 

1834. 

D. Williams * 

26 April 

1860. 

Findlay Anderson * ... 

12 March. 

1835. 

j J. Fraser 

25 May 

1860. 

G. M. Ogilvie 

27 April 

1835. 

D. Williams * 

8 May 

1861. 

Findlay Anderson * ... 

23 May 

1835. 

J. Fraser ... 

11 June 

1861. 

C. B. Cotton 

26 Sept. 

5 April 

1835. 

D, Williams * 

24 Oot. 

1861. 

Findlay Anderson* ... 

1836. 

A. P, Hodgson 

27 Nov. 

1861. 

Malcolm Lewin 

23 April 

1836. 

J. G. Thompson (Acting 

IMay 

1863. 

Findlay Anderson* ... 

28 July 

1836, 

Civil judge).* 



Malcolm Lewin 

9 Nov. 

1836. 

A. McO . W ebster * ... 

4 May 

1863. 

F. N. Maltby* 

26 Feb. 

1838. 

G. Lee Morris 

7 July 

1863. 

Edward Maltby * 

9 March 1838. 

J. G. Thompson 

11 April 

1864. 

H. M. Blair 

26 July 

1838. 

G. Lee Morris 

20 July 

1864. 

F.N. Maltby* 

23 March 

1839. 

A. McC, W ebster * ... 

28 March 

, 1865, 

Edward Maltby 

27 March 

1839. 

W. M. CadeU 

11 April 

1865. 

H. BL Blair 

12 Feb. 

1840. 

W. S. Whiteside 

27 March 1867. 

W. A. Forsyth* 

3 Deo. 

1842. 

H; S. Thomas 

25 May 

1867. 
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SOUTH CANARA, 


CHAP. XX. 
Collectors. 


Judges. 


List of Collectors — cont. 


Xame. 

Date of assump- j 
tion of charge. | 

Name. ■ 

Date of assump- 
tion of charge. 

Collectorh — cont. 



Collectora — cont. 



J. A. C. Boswell 

10 Dec. 

1868. 

J. Stnrrock ... 

13 April 

1881. 

H. S. Thomas 

12 Eeb. 

1869. 

E. E. Spencer 

4 April 

1883. 

J. Sturrock* 

2 April 

1870. 

J, Stnrrock ... 

4 ]>la y 

1883. 

A. McC. Webster 

4 April 

1870. 

H. Bradley ^ 

20 Dec. 

1884. 

J, Sturrook* 

10 March 

1872. 

A. T. Arundel 

12 Jan. 

18S5. 

H. S. Thomas 

9 April 

1872. 

J. Stnrrock ... 

4 April 

1885. 

Edward Gibson * 

18 Sept. 

1874. 

Mir Shiijaat Ali Khan*^ 

22 June 

1887. 

A. McO. Webster 

15 Oct. 

1874. 

S. H. Wynne 

29 June 

1887. 

Edward Gibson * 

12 Oct. 

1875. 

Mir Shujaat Ali Ivhan^ 

17 April 

1889. 

J. G. Hox'sfall 

10 Jan. 

1876. 

H. H. O’Earrell 

10 May 

1889. 

A. McG. Webster 

19 April 

1876. 

S. H. Wynne 

29 July 

1889. 

G. Stokes * 

6 Dec. 

1876. 

D. W. G. Cowie^ ... 

20 March 

1890. 

W. H. Comyn 

24 Deo. 

1876. 

Y, A. Brodie ... 

18 April 

1890. 

W. A, Happen 

11 May 

1880. 

S. H. Wynne 

16 May 

1892. 

E.E. Spencer^ 

9 Aug. 

1880. 

Y. A. Brodie ... 

18 Aug, 

1892. 

W. H. Comyn 

12 Aug. 

1880. 

G. P. T. Powder 

14 Jan. 

1893. 

E. E. Spencer*^ 

19 March 

1881. 

G. W. Dance 

16 March 

1894. 


^ Officers in charge. 


The following is a list of the Judges of the district. It dates 
back to 1805 and includes one or two names of more than local 
interest. 

L ist of Judges. 


Kanie. 

Date of assum- 
ing charge of 
the Court. 

Name. 

Date of assum- 
ing charge of 
the Coui't. 

Judges. 



Judges — cont. 



George Gowan 


1805. 

Bowlaud Winsley 

6 July 

1852. 

T. W. Bead 


1806. 

Ohatfield. 



A. Wilson 


1809. 

Prancis Copies ton ... 

31 Dec. 

1852. 

T. H. Baher 


1815. 

Pindlay Anderson ... 

10 Peb. 

1853. 

William Sheffield 

.■ -->• 

1816. 

Francis Cox:>leston ... 

6 IMay 

1854. 

Wniiam Murray 


1817. 

Pindlay Anderson ... 

6 June 

1854. 

JohnYaughan 


1826. 

Charles Baymond 

2 May 

1855. 

William Anderson ... 


1830. 

Polly. 



Patrick Grant 


1832. 

Pindlay Anderson ... ^ 

14 May 

1855. 

0. M. Bushhy 


1833, 

George Anstruther 

13 March 

1866. 

E. P. Thompson 


1834. 

Harris. 



George Bird 

— ^Dec. 

1836. 

John Dawson Mayne. 

16 Aug. 

1856. 

Prancis Lascellos 

5 June 

1840. 

J. B<. Kindersley 

9 Oct. 

1857. 

George Bird 

30 Sept. 

1840. 

Rowland Winsley 

23 Kov. 

1857. 

George Stillivan 

18 Jan. 

1841. 

Chatfield. 



Greenway. 



Charles Norman 

2 April 

1860. 

William Layie 

3Peb. 

1841. 

' Pochin. 



Findlay Anderson 

12 March 1842. 

Bowland Winsley 

2 July 

1860. 

Bobert Dean Parker ... 

26 Deo. 

1843. 

Chatfield. 



Pindlay Anderson . . , 

15 March 

1844. 

J ohn George Thomp- 

21 April 

1863. 

William Pisher 

20 April 

1852. 

son. 



P indlay Anderson , 

20 May 

1852. 

Moreton John Wal- 

11 April 

1864. 

William Pisher 

28 June 

1852. 

house. 
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Lut of Jud^gez^mvk, 


Name. 

. ■„ .■ . ■■ . ;v 

Date of assum- 
ing charge of 
the Court. 

Name. 

Date of assum- 
ing charge of 
the Court, 

Judges — cont. 



Judges — cont. 



Hon. James CMsholm 

15 May 

1867, 

James Aoworth Davies 

3 June 

1882, 

St. Clair. 



James William Best... 

12 Dec. 

1882. 

Moreton John Wal- 

7 May 

1869. 

Arundel Tagg Arundel 

12 April 

1885. 

lionse. 



Henry Martin Winter- 

1 Aug. 

1885. 

Arthur Coke Burnell. 

12 March 

1872. 

botham. 



William Logan 

11 July 

1874. 

James William Best, i 

19 Deo. 

1885. 

Boyd Horsbrugh 

6 Deo. 

1874. 

William Jacob Tate ... 

1 May 

1889. 

James William Best... 

23 Jan. 

1875. 

William Ciithbert 

1 June 

1891. 

1 William Henry 

8 May 

1879. 

1 Holmes. 



1 Glenny. 



Charles James Weir... 

9 Jan, 

1893. 

1 Charles Jeffrey Knox. 

11 May 

1880. 

William Cuthbert 

9 March 

1893. 

1 James William Best... 

23 xlug. 

1880. 

Holmes. 
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'SOUTH OAKAHA, 


OHAP. XXL 
Tombs. 


Mokbmsnts* 


CHAPTER XXI. 

TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 


Thebe is only one tomb in tbe Sontb Oanara district wbieli is of 
any Hstorical interest. This tomb was erected in tlie year 1800 
to the memory of Brigadier-Greneral John Gabnac and bears the 
following inscription. 

In memory of Brigadier-General John Oabnac, formerly 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces at Bengal and afterwards 
Second in Council at this presidency. He distinguished himself 
by the important victory gained over the Shah Zaddah in the 
‘‘ year 1761, and in both the stations his zeal for the public service, 
“integrity and disinterested conduct were equally conspicuous. 
** He died at Mangalore on the 29th November 1800. Aged 
“ 84 years.’^ 

The tomb is situated within the Government cemetery at 
Mangalore. 

There are a number of highly interesting monuments in the 
district. The most important of them, from an arohseological and 
architectural point of view, are the remains of the ancient J aina 
temples which appear to have been built about the fourteenth 
century A.D. A description of these will he found in the first 
volume of this Manual. Beyond the temple at Miidabidri are 
several tombs of Jain priests, lofty erections of several storeys, and 
interesting as being some of the only Hindu tombs in Southern 
Indian 
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INDEX. 


A'bkari, offences, 179 ; present systems of, 
176 ; revenue, 178* 

Ad^r, 251. 

Agasas, number of, 21. 

Age, proportion of population at each, 45 ; 
proportion of sexes at each, 46 ; statis* 
.ties of, 61 j useful and dependent, 46. 

Agricultural classes, condition of, 223. 

Agricultural stock, statistics of, 168. 

Agriculture, chief means of livelihood, 
138 5 difficulties to, 223 j facilities for, 
ih, 

Akkas^les, number of, 19. 

Aldangadi, 257. 

Aleviir, 266. 

Amara, 272. 

Amindivi Islands, notice of, 232. 

Amini, an island, 236. 

Appeals, civil, number of, 197 j criminal, 
number of, 198. 

Aravattiges or water pandals, endow- 
ments for maintenance of, 189. 

Archmological interest, places of, Baidiir, 
242 ; B^rkur, 264 ; Basrfir, 242 ; B^kal, 
250; Chandragiri, 250; Coondapoor, 
241; Hosdrug, 250; JamalabM, 27l ; 
Karkal, 264 ; Kasaragod, 248 ; Kdtesh- 
war, 243 ; Kumbla, 248 ; Maddtir, 251 ; 
MMn-ur, 251 ; Mangalore, 254 ; Man- 
j5shwar, 249; Mudbidri, 257; Mdlki, 
259 ; Nileshwar, 249 ; Shirtir, 243 ; 
Subramanya, 271 ; Udipi, 263 ; Ullal, 
257 ; y^nfir, 259. 

.Ares, number of, 16. 

Area, of district, 1 ; of taluks, ib. 

Arms Act, number of licenses issued 
under the, 201. 

Arrack, consumption of, 178 ; number of 
shops, it.; revenue from, -iJ.; sale of, 180. 

Artisans, condition of, 230. 

Arenues, 125. 


Baidfir, 242 
Bailangadi, 271. 
Baindur see Baidur. 
Balisavira, 266. 
Bangadi, 271. 

Bants, number of, 16. 
Bantv^l, 258. 

Barkfir, 264. 
Basket-making, 149» 
Basrfir, 242. 


BM, 260. 

Beliapfi-ni, a reef, 237. 

Bellare, 271. 

Bellera dialect, a vocabulary of the, 28. 
Bell-metal industry, 148. 

Bhairas, number of, 17. 

Bbandaris, number of, 22. 

Billavas, number of, 22. 

Birth-place, statistics of, 8. 

Birth-rate, statistics of, 80. 

Births, registration of, 80. 

Bisley, 272. 

BisH see Bisley. 

Bitra, an island, 237. 

Blind, number of, 106 ; proportion of, 102. 
Bdlfir, 258. 

Bdyas, number of, 21. 

Brahmans, grants to, 189. 

Brahmadayam inams, 189. 

Brahniavar, 266. 

Brahmos, number of, 11. 

Buddhists, number of, 11. 


Canal and Ferry Fund, 187. 

Castes, list of, 16 ; proportion of infirm 
persons in each, 103. 

Catechu, manufacture of, 150. 

Cattle, condition of, 224 ; mortality 
among, 169. 

Chandragiri, 250. 

Charmadi, 272. 

Ghatrams, list of, 132. 

Chept6garas, number of, 20. 

Cheriapani, a reef, 237. 

Cherumans, number of, 17. 

Chetlat, an island, 237. 

Chitp&-di, 266. 

Cholera, mortality from, 81. 

Christians, native, 15 ; number of, 12 ;; 
proportion of educated among, lllj 
race of, 15 ; sects of, 14. 

Civil courts, jurisdictions of the, 193 
number of appeals instituted, 197 1 
number and value of suits instituted,. 
194 ; receipts and charges of, 197. 

Climate, 79, 

Coffee-curing, 140. 

Coir-making, 147. 

Collectors, list of, 274. 

Commerce, 153. 

Coondapoor, 241. 

Coondapoor taluk, notice- of, 238^ 

Copper industry, 148. 
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INDEX. 


Cotton-weaving, 145. 

Country spirits, see arrack. 

Courts, civil, 193 j criminal, 197 j of vil- 
lage magistrates, 199. 

Crime, statistics of, 200. 

Criminal courts, 197 ; number of appeals 
instituted in, 198 j receipts and charges 
of, ih . ; their work 197. 

Crops, acreage under, 163. 

Cultivation, of ryotw^ri land, statistics of, 
159. 

B 

Dead-stock, 169. 

Deaf-mutes, number of, 105 ; proportion 
of, 102. 

Death-rate, 80. 

Deaths, causes of, 81 ; from accidents, 201 ; 
registration of, 80 ; statistics of, 87. 

Density, of population, 3. 

Deputy Collector, charge of, 1. 

D^vadigas, number of, 18. 

Dhar mas tala, 272. 

Diarrhoea, mortality from, 81. 

■jHspensaries, statistics of, 96. 

Dispensary at Amindivi, 98. 

Diseases, mortality from, 81 ; treated in 
hospitals and dispensaries, 99. 

Divisional charges, 1. 

Domestic servants, 158. 

* Drink bill,^ the, 179. 

Dysentery, mortality from, 81. 


Economic condition, 223. 

Education, census statistics of, 110 ; 
encouragement of, recommended, 231 j 
expenditure on, 111 ; in each taluk, ib. j 
progress of, ih. j statistics of, 114. 

Elekalpini, a reef, 238. 

Elephantiasis, 86. 

Emigration, statistics of, 8. 

Endowments, charitable, 188 ; educational, 
%b. ; for maintenance of irrigation 
works, ih, ; religions, ih , ; statistics of, 
190. 

Emmans, number of, 17. 

Exports, statistics of, 155. 


Esfcirs, at Mdlki, 259 5 Subramanya, 271. 
Eamine, 74. 

Earangipet, 258. 

Farmers, 231. 

Farms, size of, 160. 

Festivals at, Dharmastala, 272 j Suratfcal, 

; 259 . , 

Fever, 81 j deaths from, ih. j enteric, 86 . 
malarious, 82. 

Fish-ouriiig yards, number of, 175 5 quan- 
tity of fish cured afe, ib. 


Fishermen, 140. 

Food grains, prices of, 74- 

Forests, area of, 133 ; conservation of, ih . ; 
establishment, 174 j offences, ih. j 
statistics of revenue and expenditure, 
173. 

Fund, the village service, 185 ; the canal 
and ferry, 187 5 pound, 188. 


0 

G-angoli, 244. 

Ganigas, number of, 21, 

Gaudas, number of, 16. 

Goats, mortality among, 169, 171. 
Gold, workes in, 149. 

Grains, prices of, 74. 

Gnrpur, 258. 


H 

Hajams, number of, 20. 

Halepaiks, number of, 22. 

Head Assistant Collector, charge of, I. 

Health, 79. 

Heggades, number of, 21. 

Hemp drugs, 177. 

Hindus, number of, 12 ; proportion of, 11 ; 
proporfcioif of educated among, ill ; 
sects of, 13. 

Holdings, extent of ryotw&ri, 159. 

Eoleyas, number of, 17. 

Hosangadi, 243. 

Hosdrtig, 250, 

Hospital, at Mangalore, attendance of 
patients at the, 98 ; history of the, 97 j 
list of ofiBcers in charge of the, ih. 

Hospitals, statistics of, 96. 

Houses, classified according to the roof, 4 j 
number of, 3. 

House-tax, incidence of, 210. 

Hygiene, village, 108. 


I 

Immigration, statistics of, 8. 

Imports^ statistms of, 155. 

Income-tax, classes assessed, 181,- collec- 
tion of, 183 J incidence of, 181 j revenue 
from, 181. 

Infirmities, statistics of, 102. 

Influenza, 85. 

Insane, number of, 104 j proportion of, 102. 

Interest, the usual rates of, 229. 

Intoxicating drugs, licenses for sale of, 
177 J possession and transport of, ih,j 
shops, for sale of, 178. 

Iron industry, 148. 

Irrigation, 172. 

Irrigation works, endo 'foments for mainte- 
nance of, 189, 
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S 

iTadas, number of, 20. 

Jaggery, manufacture of, 139. 

Jails, number of, 201 5 subsidiary, 202 j 
the district, ih, 

Jains, number of, 11, 16 ; proportion of 
educated among. 111. 

JamalabS.d, 271. 

Jdgis, number of, 23. 

Judges, list of, 276. 


K 

Kadaba, 271. 

Kadamat, an island, 236. 

Kadre, 258. 

Kallianpur, 265. 

Kammalas, number of, 20. 

Kammaras, number of, 20. 

Kandavar, 243, 

Kanisans, number of, 19. 

Karkal, 264. 

Kasaragdd taluk, notice of, 244. 

Kasaragdd, 248. 

K&vu see M^dnur. 

Kelasis, number of, 20. 

Kharvis, number of, 21. 

ICiltdn, an island, 236. 

Kirimundsbwar, 243. 

Kodaohadri, 244. 

Kddi, 244. 

Kdlayans, number of, 20. 

Koragara dialect, a vocabulary of tiie, 
28-44. 

Koragas, number of, 17. 

Kotaris, number of, 22. 

Kdtdsbwar, 243. 

Ksbatriyas, number of, 16. 

Ivshaurakas, see Kelasis. 

Kudiyas, number of, 17. 

Kudlukaras, number of, 20. 

Kudre Mukh, 272. 

Kudubis, number of, 17. 

Kumbla, 248. 

Kumbaras, number of, 21. 

Kiisas, number of, 17. 

li 

Labourers, agricultural, classes of, 228; 
condition of, ib.^ tbeir annual emigra- 
tion, ib. 

Land, agricultural, statistics of, 159; 
extent per bead of population, ih* ; pres- 
sure of population on, 160 ; ryotwari, 
cultivation statistics, 159 ; value of, 
,226. 

Land revenue, collection of, 166 ; demand, 
167 ; of each taluk, 168 ; remissions 
167 * 

Landlords, 231. 

Land-tax, examination of, 225, 

Language, numbers speaking, in each , 
taluk, 27 ; statistics of, 25. 


Leather, work in, 152. 

Lepers, proportion of, 102; number of, 

107. 

Leprosy, 86. 

Ling^yats, number of, 13 ; proportion of, ib. 
Liquor, foreign, revenue from sale of, 
177. 

Ijive-stook, 169. 

Local Boards, constitution of, 216 ; re- 
ceipts and charges of, ib , ; statistics of, 
218. 

m 

Maddur, 251. 

Madhvas, number of, 13 ; ‘proportion of, 
ib. ■ 

Madivalas, number of, 21. 

Madnhr, 251. 

Malavas, number of, 16. 

Maleyavas, number of, 23. 

Malp^, 267. 

Mangalore taluk, notice of, 251. 

Mangalore, 254, 

Manjeshwar, 249. 

Mannarghur, 266. 

Mappiilas, number of, 19. 

Marathis, number of, 16. 

Marriage, statistics of, 54. 

Married, proportion of, 47. 

Mats, manufacture of, 149. 

Mijar, 258. 

Mogers, number of, 21, 

Money lenders, 229. 

Monsoons, north-east, 68 ; south-west, 

ib. 

Monuments, 278. 

Mortality, among cattle, 169; among 
sheep and goats, ib. 

Mother-tongue, statistics of, 26. 

Moyilis, number of, 17* 

■ Mddabidri, $m Mudbidri. 

MMamanes, number of, 16, 

Mudbidri, 257. 

Madrid!, 266. 

■ Mukkuvans, number of, 22. 

Mdlki, 269. 

Municii^Iiiies, births and cleatbs in, 89 ; 
. oonstitution of, 210; houses in, 6; 
population of, 6 ; receipts and charges 
of, 210 s statistics of, 212 ; taxation in, 

210 . 

Musalmans, number of, 12 ; proportion of 
educated among, ill. 


m 

ISTadavas, number of, 16, 

\Halk6s, number of, 22, 

Native Ohristians, number of, 23# 
Naysxs, number of, 16. 

Navajats, number of, 19, 
Nellikar, 266. 

/'Mdambdr, -266, 

, Nil6shwar, 240# 
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ISTon-agrionltTiral classes, tlie, 230 ; fislier- 
men, ih. j toddy-drawers, ih . ; weavers, 
ih. I other manufac taring classes, id. 


o 

Occupation, statistics of, 154. 

Offences, against abkari laws, 179^ 
against forest laws, 174, 

Oil-pressing, 141. 

Opium, consumption of, 178 j mimber of 
shops, ih.i revenue from, it.; sale of, 
180. 

1 ? 

Faduhidri, 266. 

Farsis, number of, 11. 

Patients, number treated in hospitals and 
dispensaries, 99. 

Fattas, average assessment per patta, 
161 ; average extent per patta, 160 ; 
number of, it. 

Feasant proprietors, 231. 

Fermullee, a reef, 238- 
Folice, present force of, 199 ; work of, it. 
Population, density of, 3 ; early records 
of, 2 ; effect of famine on, 2 j increase 
of, 2 ; of district, 1 ; of talnks, it.; of 
towns, 6 j pressure of, on land, 160 ; 
proportion at each age, 45. 

Post offices, number of, 126. 

Pottery, 142. 

Found fund, statistics of, 188. 

Prices, statistics of, 74-78. 

Printing, 145. 

Protestants, number of, 14. 

Pupils, number of, 112; percentage in each 
class of institution, 112 j oocapation of 
parents of, it. ; races of, it. 

Pushpagiri, see Bnbramanya. 

Pntttir, 270. 

n 

B-ailways, 126. 

Bainfall, statistics of, 58. 

Bajapuris, number of, 16. 

Beefs ; Beliapani, 237 ; Cheriap&ni, ih ; 

Elekalpini, 238 ; Permullee, it. 
Begistration, detailed statistics of, 204; 
number of documents, 203 ; number of 
offices, it. ; receipts and charges of the 
department, 204 ; value of property 
dealt with, 203. 

Belief works, 74. 

Beligion, of urban population, 15 ; statis- 
tics of, 11, 

Bemissions, of land revenue, 167. 
Kent-roU, statistics of, 161. 

Bevisiott of village establishments, 185. 
Bewards, amount paid for the destruction 
of wild animals, 170. 

Boman CathbHos, number of, 14* 



Bural popnlaraon, 7. 

Byots, condition of, 226 ; future of, 231 
^indebtedness of, 228 ; status of, 224, 


s 

Saiyads, number of, 23. 

Saivites, number of, 13 j proportion of, ih 
S^les, number of, 21. 

Salt, average price of, 175 ; consump- 
tion per head of population, ih, ; exx>ort 3 
to Mysore and Ooorg, ih , ; quantity im- 
ported, ; revenue from, ih, 

Samagaras, number of, 22. 

Sanitation, 108. 

Sankaranarfi.yana, 243. 

Sappaligas, number of, 19. 

Savings Bank, transactions of, 127. 

Schools, number of, 112.. 

Seasons, description of, 68, 

Sects, of Christians, 14 ; of Hindus, 13. 
Servants, personal, 153. 

S^iw^giras, number of, 16. 

Sexes, proportion at each age; 46 ; pro- 
portion of, ih. 

Sheep, mortality among, 169, 171. 

Sheiks, number of, 23, 

Shir dr, 243. 

Sisiia, 271, 

St. Mary Isles, 266. 

Silver, work in, 149. 

Small-pox, 85 ; mortality from, 81- 
Snake-bite, mortality from, 81. 

Sonars, number of, 19. 

Stamp revenue, statistics of, 183. 

Stanikas, mimber of, 19. 

Stock, agricultural, statistics of, 168. 

Stone -cutting, 149. 

Subramanya, 271. 

Sdda, 267. 

Suicides, mortality from, 81 ; statistics of,. 

201 . 

Suits, civil, number instituted, 194 ; value 
of, id. 

Sdral, 267. 

Suratkal, 259. 

Surgeons, district, list of, 97. 


Taluk Boards, 216. 

Telegraph, number of offices, 126. 

Temples at, Addr, 251; Bantval, 258 y 
Kadre, ih,; Karkal, 264 ; Kodaohddri, 
244 ; Mdclabidri, 257 ; Mdlki, 259 ; 
Sankarandrayana, 243 ; Sisiia, 271 ; 
Subramanya, ih.; Uppunda, 243 
Yaranga, 266 ; Yittal, 250. 

Tenants, 227. 

Tiles, manufacture of, 143. 

Tiyyans, number of, 22. 

Toddy-drawing, 139. 

Toddy, revenue from, 177; shops, 178s, 
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Tombs, 278. 

Towns, popnlation of, 6 ; religion in, 15 ; 

variation in population of, 6. 

Trade, statistics of, 155. 

Travellers’ bungalows, list of, 129. 
Tree-tax system, 177. 

Trigonometrical stations, list of, 273. 


XT 

Udipi, 263. 

Udipi taluk, notice of, 260. 

Udiyavara, 250. 

UlUl, 257. 

Unions, 216. 

Uppinangadi, 270. 

Uppinangadi taluk, notice of, 267. 
Uppuiida, 243. 

Urban population, proportion of, 6; re- 
ligion of, 16. 

V 

Vaccination, 108. 

Vaisbnavites, number of, 13 j proportion 
of, ih, 

Vakkaligas, number of, 16. 

Vanis, number of, 19. 

Vannans, number of, 21. 


Yaranga, 266. 

Vegetables, list of, 141. 

Village, average population of, 8; estab- 
lishments, revision of, 185 ; magis- 
trates, 199 ; munsifs, 194. 

Villages, classified according to popula- 
tion, 7 j number of, 6. 

Village service fund, 186 ; its origin, ih , ; 
receipts and charges of the, 186. 

Vital statistics, 80. 

Yifctal, 250. 


w 

Wages, 228. 

Warg, 224. 

Weavers, condition of, 230 j English com- 
petition with, 145, 230. 

Weaving, 145. 

Widowed, proportion of, 47. 

Wild animals, rewards for the destruction 
of, 170. 

Wood-carving, 149. 

Wounds, mortality from, 81. 


T 

Tsntir, 259. 




